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INTRODUCTION. 


ie  present  state  of  India  is  a  question  which  materially 
fects  every  class  of  the  British  community ;  the  statesman, 
e  merchant,  the  artisan,  the  Christian  philanthropist,  have 
ch  distinctive  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is  one 
deep  interest.  The  political  standing  of  Britain  among 
e  kingdoms  of  Europe  will  he  strengthened  by  the  success- 
l  administration  of  India,  and  general  and  individual  wealth 
creased  thereby  ;  while  failure  must  lower  her  military  and 
iritime  position  and  depress  her  trade  and  manufactures ; 
either  case  there  remains  the  same  solemn  responsibility  to 
3  Source  of  all  Power,  to  whom  nations  and  individuals 
3  alike  accountable  for  their  measures  and  their  motives, 
oreover,  there  exists  a  general  desire  to  obtain  authentic 
ibrination  on  the  actual  condition  of  India,  now  that  the 
ip  of  the  State  has  righted  after  the  calamitous  tempest  of 
57-58.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  then  to  show  the 
inner  in  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  exercising 
j  powers  formerly  delegated  to  the  East  India  Company, 
1  to  enable  their  chief  measures  to  take  effect,  or  produce 
least  some  result.  The  following  pages  are  intended  to 
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offer  a  digest  of  the  principal  facts  that  mark  the  presil 
condition  of  Lidia,  and  which,  possibly,  the  reader  may  4 
the  better  enabled  to  appreciate,  for  being  heralded  bjd 
brief  chronological  summary  of  the  cliief  events  in  the  lc 
roll  of  centuries  which  have  passed  since  Hindoostan  was  fii 
noticed  by  European  writers. 

The  records  of  history  afford  no  parallel  to  the  Brit 
dominion  in  the  East.  The  subjection  of  one  hundred  a 
sixty  million  of  people  to  the  British  Crown,  and  t1 
dependence  of  forty  million  on  its  protection,  is  a  fact  cab 
lated  to  astonish  the  most  unthinking  minds,  and  awaki 
serious  considerations  in  those  who  look  beyond  the  presci 
moment,  and  speculate  on  the  future  position  of  Grt 
Britain  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  long  as  Ini 
with  its  swarming  myriads  was  viewed  as  the  propel 
of  a  mercantile  corporation,  and  termed  in  parliaments 
documents  “  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  Company,”  t 
people  of  England  took  little  interest  in  the  subject ;  tin 
viewed  it  as  a  distant  land  with  an  unhealthy  climate,  whe 
men  went  to  acquire  fortunes  in  a  few  years  by  some  mea 
or  another,  and  then  returned  home  to  purchase  estates,  li 
in  splendour,  and  send  their  sons  and  nephews  forth  to  gath 
fresh  fruit  from  the  “  pagoda-tree.”  But  that  train  of  thoug 
has  had  its  day ;  the  fiction  of  the  “  E.  I.  Company’s  don 
nions  ”  has  been  roughly  swept  away.  We  have  been  broug 
face  to  face  with  the  truth,  that  for  weal  or  for  woe  Englai 
has  become  identified  with  Hindoostan.  The  public  debt  I 
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Sfidia  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  sterling  was 
u'rowed  chiefly  from  Enghsh  capitalists ;  also  the  fifty 
'V  illion  invested  in  Indian  railways,  on  a  guaranteed  interest 
Oi  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  secured  on  the 
i  Ldian  revenues :  besides  which  twenty  million  sterling  have 
;en  embarked  by  Englishmen  in  banks  and  joint-stock 
Mercantile  associations.  Thus,  the  forcible  separation  of 
aindoostan  from  Britain  would  involve  the  loss  of  about 
tro  hundred  million  pounds  sterling. 

It  Irrespective  of  political  and  financial  considerations,  there 
te  other  bonds  of  union.  The  large  Anglo-Indian  commerce 
a  increasing  yearly,  and  admits  of  almost  indefinite  extension, 
rfie  two  countries  stand  in  the  advantageous  relation  of 
i  Itivator  of  the  raw  materials,  and  consumer  of  the  rnanu* 
a  Stirred  articles ;  and  the  markets  of  the  world  are  open  for 
It  sir  joint  productions.  There  is  another  question  for  reflec- 
i  n :  India  is  a  tributary  to  England,  into  which  she  has 
,ored  vast  wealth  for  a  century.  There  is  scarcely  a  county 
K  i  which  Indian  gold  has  not  been  invested.  For  a  long 
>i  ;iod  the  drain  on  India  was  never  less  than  three  million 
1  Irling  per  annum  ;  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it 
fl  jiged  from  four  to  six  million,  and  it  is  now  estimated  at 
i;  i  million  pounds  per  annum.  This  large  addition  to  the 
)i  [ctifying  capital  of  Britain  is  obtained  without  any  cost  or 
u  rifice.  India  defrays  all  the  charges  of  her  government 
!a  home  and  abroad,  including  the  heavy  item  of  military 
it  tection ;  on  which  account  two  hundred  thous^-  ’ 
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trained  troops  are  maintained,  and  are  available  for  sent 
in  any  part  of  the  East. 

It  is  no  small  advantage  to  England  that  her  educab 
middle  classes,  whose  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing,  fine 
India  scope  for  honourable  ambition  and  personal  enterpr 
with  remunerative  employment  for  skill  and  industry. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noticed :  &  large  fu 
accrues  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  1 
unspent  surplus  of  private  incomes.  This  has  been  variou! 
estimated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  million  sterling,  and  is  e  J 
seeking  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  Millions  of  these  savings  hk 
been  lost  in  South  American,  Spanish  and  other  loans,  i 
in  bubble  or  fraudulent  enterprises.  It  is  of  the  highest  i 
portance  that  safe  investment  be  available  for  this  capii 
which  is  otherwise  wasted  and  lost,  to  the  injury  of  1 
national  resources.  India  for  many  years  would  absorb 
the  spare  money  of  England,  which  would  be  safe  under  gc 
government,  and  yield  a  fair  return.  But  on  the  quest 
of  good  government  everything  hinges.  We  must  not  agi 
forget  tli  at  if  the  possession  of  India  be  fraught  with  maj 
benefits,  it  is  also  attended  with  peril  and  responsibili 
While  accepting  the  one  we  cannot  escape  the  other. 

Circumstances  have  at  length  led  (or  driven)  us  into  1 
right  path ;  just  principles  are  being  brought  into  actio 
and  the  old  system  of  oppression  and  exaction  appears  to 
- Never  had  a  nation  a  clearer  opportunity  than 
England,  in  which  all  the  interest  lies 
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doing  that  which  is  right,  and  where  nothing  but  injury  can 
result  from  doing  wrong. 

I  have  faith  in  the  reality  of  Christian  doctrines ;  that 
their  practice  brings  wisdom  unto  rulers  ;  and  that  without 
such  teaching  all  human  policy  and  statecraft  is  folly.  There 
| has  been  much  talk  of  evangelising  India;  but  the  justice, 
he  mercy,  the  charity,  the  unselfishness  which  lies  at  the 
pase,  and  is  the  very  core  of  a  Christian  government,  have 
mtil  recently  been  wanting.  Happily  the  exercise  of  these 
[ualities  is  being  understood  as  not  antagonistic  to,  but 
aseparable  from,  successful  administration ;  and  there  is 
1  eason  to  hope  that  Parliament  and  public  opinion  are  learn- 
.1  ag  to  recognise  the  primary  duty  and  even  the  political 
I  xpediency  of  Justice  to  India. 
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British  Settlements  and  Territorial  Acquisitions  in  India,  from 
1856.  (Irrespective  of  tlie  Native  States  of  Cochin,  Travancore 
and  others,  where  Indian  princes  sit  on  the  Gadi  or  Musnud,  assi 
controlled  by  officers  of  the  British  Government.) 


When 

acquired 

Name  of  Territory. 

Situation. 

From  whom  acquired. 

A 

Squ, 

1612 

Surat* . 

Guzerat — West 
Coast. 

The  Mogul  Emperor, 
Jehanglieer. 

Factor 

1625 

Armegaun  . 

East  or  Coro¬ 
mandel  Coast. 

Naig  (or  local  chief) 
Damerla  V  encatadri . 

Facton 
(12  gi 

1639 

Madras  (Fort  St.  George, 

Coromandel 

Hindoo  Rajah  of 

Factor^ 

built  1640). 

Coast. 

Chandergherry. 

coast 

1661 

1640 

Bombay  Island 

Hooghly  . ( 

West  Coast 
Bengal  —  Left 

King  of  Portugal  . . 

Armec 

1696 

Chuttanutty  and  Cali-< 

hank  of  Hoogk- 

Local  authorities  and  | 

cotta  villages.  ( 

ly  river. 

>  Aurungzebe.  j 

Hoogl 

1698 

Calcutta,  or  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam. 

Near  Hooghly. 

)  ' 

inlanc 

1691 

Fort  St.  David,  or  Teg- 
napatam. 

Coromandel 

Coast. 

Native  Prince 

Town. 

1755 

Gheriah,  or  Yiziadroog 

From  Pirates  . . 

Small 

1756 

Bancoot,  now  Fort  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Malabar  Coast 

From  Pirates  . . 

1757 

Twenty-four  Pergunnas 

Bengal 

Malabar  Coast 

Nabob  of  Bengal  . .. 
Angria,  a  maritime 
Chief. 

C 

A  towi 

1759 

Masulipatam,  &c . 

Eastern  Coast 

Nizam  of  Hydra  bad 

1760 

Burdwan,  Midnapore, 
and  Chittagong. 

Bengal  . . 

Nabob  of  Bengal  and 
Shah  Alum. 

c 

1765 

Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa 

Hindoostan  . . 

Emp.  Shah  Alum  .. 

Ilf 

1763 

Chingleput . 

Carnatic  . . 

Nabob  of  Carnatic  . . 

1766 

The  Northern  Circars 

N.E.  Coast  . . 

The  Nizam 

If 

1775 

Benares  . 

N.W.  Provinces 

Vizier  of  Oule 

1776 

Island  of  Salsette  . . 

Bombay  .. 

Mahrattas 

1778 

Nagore  (a  town)  .. 

S.  Coromandel 
Coast. 

Rajah  of  Tanjore  . . 

1778 

Guntoor  Circar  . . 

East  Coast 

The  Nizam 

1786 

Pulo  Penang  Island  . . 

St.  of  Malacca 

King  of  Queda 

1792 

Malabar,  Dindigul,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Baramahl,  &c. 

Southern  India, 
or  the  Deccan. 

Tippoo  Sultan 

1' 

1799 

Seringapatam,  Coimba- 
toor,  Canara,  Wynaad. 

Southern  India 

Tippoo  Sultan 

1 

1799 

Tanjore  . 

Carnatic  . . 

Rajah  of  Tanjore  . . 

1800 

Balaghaut  districts 

Southern  India 

The  Nizam 

2 

1801 

The  Carnatic 

Southern  India 

Nabob  of  the  Carnatic 

3 

1801 

Kohilcund,  the  Lower 
Doab,  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
poor,  &c. 

N.W.  Provinces 

The  Vizier  of  Oude 

1 

1802 

Districts  in  Bundelcund 
and  Gujerat. 

Central  India 

Peishwah  Bajee  Rao 

1803 

Cuttack  and  Balasore  , . 

Bengal  . . 

Rajah  of  Berar 

1803 

Delhi  Territory,  Agra, 
Upper  Doab,  Merut, 
Aligliur,  &c. 

N.W.  Provinces 

Dowlut  Rao  Sindia 

< 

*  Faria  y  Souza  says  there  was  an  English  factory  here  in  1601.  The  Mogul  Emperor  granted 
permission  to  settle  at  Surat  in  1612,  when  Captain  Best  formed  the  factory,  left  ten  persons  there,  i 
;hc  purchase  of  goods.  Trading  factories  were  also  established  at  Calicut  (1616)  and  other  places  oi 
toast,  by  permission  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  and  other  native  rulers. 
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Vhen 

juired 


Name  of  Territory. 


Situation. 


From  whom  acquired. 


Area  in 
Square  Mile6. 


80.5 

4815 

•■'817 

-817 

1-818 

818 

818 

818 


820 

821 

«22 

124 

125 

126 

32 

34 

35 

36 
36 
38 

.10 
Hi  t] 

hi 

ii  w 

13 

15 


Districts  in  Gujerat 

Kumaon,  part  of  Terai 
Saugor,  Dharwar,  &c. 
Ahmedabad  (Farm  of) 

Gandeisb,  &c . 

Ajmeer . 

Poona,  Concan,  South 
Mahratta  Country. 
Nerbudda  Districts 

Southern  Concan  Coast 


Bairseah 

Districts 


in  Beejapoor 


Singapoor  . 

Malacca  . 

Assam,  Arracan,  Tavoy, 
Yea,  Tenasserim,  &c. 

Mysoor . 

Coorg  . 

Jynteea . 

Loodiana  . 

Ferozpoor  . 

Some  of  Protected  Hill 
States. 

Jaloun . 

Kurnoul  . 

Kythul . 

Kolaba . 

Sinde  . 

Towns  of  Serampore  and 
Tranquebar. 

Julluudur  Doab  .. 

Part  of  Protected  Sikh 
States. 

Sattara  .. 

Punjab  . . 

Jeitpoor 
Sumbhulpoor 
Bughatf 
Sikhim  (part) 

Pegu 
Odeipore 
Kbyrpoor  (part) 
Territory  of  Tularam 
Senaputtee. 

Nagpoor,  or  Berar 

JhansiJ . 

Boodawul  . 

Oude  . 


Western  India 

N.W.  Provinces 
Central  India  . . 
Guzerat 
Southern  India 
Rajpootana 
Western  Coast 
of  the  Deccan. 
Central  India 

Tho  Deccan  . . 

Malwa 

The  Deccan  .. 

Sts.  of  Malacca 
Malay  Peninsula 
East  Coast  of 
Bay  of  Bengal. 
Deccan 

Western  Ghauts 
Cossya  Hills  . . 
Cis  Sutlej 
Cis-Sutlej 
Cis-Sutlej 

Bundeleund  . . 
Deccan  . . 
Sirhind 

West  Coast  .. 
Western  India 
Bengal  and  Tan- 
jore. 

Punjab  .. 


Deccan  . . 

N.W.  India  .. 
Bundlecund  . . 
S.W.  Hindoostan 
Hill  States 
N.E.  India  .. 
S.E.  India 
Hindoostan 
Sinde 

North  Cachar 

Central  India 
Bundlecund  . . 
Candeish 
Hindoostan  . . 


The  Guicowar  of  Ba- 
roda. 

Nepaul  Rajah .. 
Peishwah  Bajee  Rao 
The  Guicowar 
Mulliar  Rao  Holcar 
Dowlut  Rao  Sindia 
Peishwah  Bajee  Rao 

Rajah  of  Berar  or 
Nagpoor. 

Rajah  of  Sawunt 
Wurree. 

Rajah  of  Dhar 
The  Nizam 

Rajah  of  Johore 
The  Dutch 
King  of  Ava  . . 

Rajah  of  Mysoor 
Rajah  of  Coorg 
Rajah  of  Jynteea 
Annexed 
Annexed. 

Annexed.* 

Annexed. 

Rajah  of  Kurnool 
Annexed 
Annexed 
Ameers  of  Sindo 
King  of  Denmark. 

The  Seiks. 

Annexed. 


Annexed  . . 

The  Sikhs 
Annexed  . . 
Annexed  .. 
Annexed  . . 

Rajah  of  Sikhim 
The  Burmese 
Annexed 
Ameer  Ali  Morad 
From  the  Rajah 


Annexed  .. 
Annexed  . . 
Annexed  . . 
King  of  Oude  . 


1,375 

8,214 

19,178 

4,400 

12,078 

2,029 

8,950 

15,800 

900 

456 

10,078 

275 

1,000 

79,007 

30,086 

2,116 

725 


2,643 

516 

318 

63,599 


11,000 

93,275 

165 

4,693 

30 

1,670 

32,250 

2,306 

5,412 

2,160 

76,432 

2,532 

50 

27,000 


iW 


\nnexed’’  must  be  taken  to  signify  assumption  by  the  British  of  the  territory  on  the  death  of  the  Rajah  and 
lure  of  direct  male  heirs ;  the  right  of  adoption  by  the  sovereign  or  selection  by  the  people  being  denied, 
(turned  to  the  family  of  Omeid  Sing,  the  late  li.ijah. 
ven  to  Sindia  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  in  1861. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.* 

The  earliest  information  obtained  in  Europe  of  the 
condition  of  India  was  derived  from  the  narratives  of  Greek 
historians  regarding — 

The  Macedonian  Invasion. — B.c.  327  to  325. 

Alexander  crossed  the  Indus,  at  Attock,  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
After  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  a  Hindoo  prince, 
bearing  the  family  name  of  Poms,  whose  capital  was  Canouj, 
on  the  Ganges,  the  Macedonian  monarch  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  junction  of  the  Beas  with  the  Sutlej.  His  army  would 
proceed  no  further,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  A  fleet 
under  Nearchus  sailed  from  the  Indus  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  Alexander  marched  home¬ 
wards  through  Beloocliistan,  along  the  coast  where,  according 
to  tradition,  the  Assyrian  invaders  of  India  under  Semiramis, 
and  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  had  perished  almost  to  a 
man. 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  of 
commerce,  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India  being 
exchanged  for  the  coined  gold  and  silver  of  Europe,  but  of 

*  The  authorities  for  this  Historical  Sketch  will  be  found  in  the  History  of 
india,  from  the  Invasion  of  Alexander  to  the  Close  of  the  Mutiny  and  Rebellion 
n  1859,  given  in  the  ‘Indian  Empire,’  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  by  the  author  of  the 
>resent  work. 
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ARAB  CONQUESTS  AND  HOUSE  OF  GHUZNEE. 


Chap. 


the  internal  history  of  the  country  little  is  known  unt 
Moslem  writers  recount  the 


Conquests  of  the  Arab  Empire. — A.D.  664  to  750. 

The  first  Mohammedan  invaders  appeared  at  Mooltan  i 
664.  In  711,  Sinde  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  tl: 
Caliph  Walid  ;  but  the  Arabs  made  no  further  conquests,  an 
were  expelled  from  Sinde  in  750  by  the  Rajpoot  tribe  < 
Sumera.  No  incursions  were  made  into  India  by  the  Mohan 
medans  for  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  ver 
little  is  known  of  the  history  of  India  during  that  period. 

House  of  Gliuznee. — a.d.  1001  to  1167. 

The  first  permanent  establishment  of  Mohammedan  powe 
in  India  was  made  by  Sultan  Mahmood,  the  ruler  of  a  srnal 
newly-founded  state,  called  Ghuznee,  after  its  capital,  situate 
in  the  heart  of  the  Suliman  mountains.  Mahmood  mad 
numerous  expeditions  into  India  in  the  years  1001  to  102i 
captured  Delhi,  Canouj,  and  other  chief  cities,  and  in  h: 
character  of  an  iconoclast  destroyed  many  Hindoo  templei 
carrying  off  among  his  booty  the  famous  sandal-wood  gat( 
of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  Guzerat,  which  eight  hundre 
years  later  were  taken  by  British  troops  from  Ghuznee,  an 
replaced  at  Somnauth  by  order  of  the  Governor-Genera 
Lord  Ellenborough. 

The  Punjab,  from  its  vicinity  to  Ghuznee,  was  place 
under  a  regular  Mohammedan  administration ;  and  about  th 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  the  seat  of  goveri 
ment  was  changed  from  Ghuznee  to  Lahore,  the  capital  ( 
the  Punjab.  The  House  of  Ghuznee  became  extinct  i 
1186;  but  another  Mohammedan  dynasty  (the  House  < 
Ghor)  took  possession  of  the  Punjab,  and  from  that  perio 
Mohammedan  power  marched  on  in  India  with  steady  aggre 
sion,  the  Hindoo  principalities  falling  one  by  one,  each  aft( 
a  desperate  struggle,  until  only  a  few  preserved  their  ind< 
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mdence  either  in  Hindoostan  Proper — that  is,  India  north 
the  Vindhya  mountains  and  the  Nerbudda ;  or  in  the 
eccan — the  country  south  of  that  range  and  river, 
j  It  was  not,  however,  a  single  dynasty,  but  many  different 
,  id  co-existent  sovereignties,  which  effected,  in  the  course  of 
D  nturies,  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  India. 

Slave  Kings  of  Delhi. — a.d.  1206  to  1288. 

111  Shahab-oo-deen,  the  last  of  the  Ghor  princes,  conquered 
1  elhi,  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  Kootb-oo-Deen  a  Turki 
ive,  who,  when  his  patron  was  slain  by  the  Gukkurs,  as- 
med  sovereign  power. 

Altamsh  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1211,  and  reduced  the 
'■  eater  part  of  Hindoostan  Proper.  During  his  reign  Sinde 

M  Mooltan  were  ravaged  by  the  fierce  Mogul,  Ghengis  Khan. 

:e  i 

,(]  The  Khiljis. — a.d.  1288  to  1412. 

i:  A  Tartar  tribe,  long  settled  among  the  Afghans,  gave 
liiigs  to  Delhi  from  1288  to  1321,  when  the  House  of  Toglilak 
e  is  founded  by  the  governor  of  the  Punjab,  who  was  the  son 
fna  Turki  slave  by  an  Indian  mother.  The  reign  of  the  last 
e  the  Toghlak  kings  was  marked  by  the  invasion  of  Timur 
in b  Tartar  or  Tamerlane,  who  sacked  and  ‘looted’  Delhi, 
ra  1 1397,  massacred  an  immense  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
1  carried  off  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  into  slavery. 
ie  nur  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India, 
tl  p  took  permanent  possession  of  the  Punjab  only. 

fi 

The  House  of  Lodi. — a.d.  1412  to  1526. 
j  [  Patan  dynasty  ruled  Delhi  from  1412  to  1421,  when 
,  |  succession  was  interrupted  by  three  brothers,  Seyeds  (or 
,:(  cendants  of  Mohammed),  but  reverted  to  Behlol  Lodi  in 
rj  '0,  and  remained  in  his  family  until  it  was  seized  by 
I  ier,  the  virtual  founder  of  the  long  and  brilliant  line  of 
;(]  Ishahs  or  Emperors,  the  last  of  whom,  expelled  from  Delhi 
858,  yet  lingers  in  exile  in  Tonglioo. 

b  2 
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The  Great  Moguls  or  House  of  Timur. — A.D.  1526  to  170" 

Baber,  after  ruling  Cabool  for  twenty-two  years,  invadl 
Hindoostan,  of  which  he  claimed  possession  in  right  of  ' 
ancestor  Timur ;  and,  having  seized  on  Delhi,  Agra,  a 
other  cities,  employed  himself  in  consolidating  his  usurp; 
dominions  until  his  death  in  1530.  Humayun,  his  son  a 
successor,  was  driven  into  exile,  in  1542,  by  Patan  or  Afgli 
chiefs.  After  a  series  of  vicissitudes  and  romantic  adventui 
Humayun  regained  possession  of  the  throne  in  1555 ;  l 
died  from  a  fall  on  the  terrace  of  the  Delhi  palace,  in  155 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  child,  the  famous  Akber,  w 
reigned  for  nearly  half  a  century,  being  nearly  the  who 
time  contemporary  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Jehangeer,  the  son  of  Akber  by  a  -Rajpoot  princess,  t 
cended  the  throne  in  1605,  and  was  succeeded  in  1627 
his  son  Shah  Jehan,  who  was  also  of  Hindoo  descent  by  1 
mother’s  side. 

Aurungzebe  usurped  the  imperial  authority  in  1658,  ii 
prisoning  his  father,  and  slaying  his  brothers.  During  1 
long  reign  the  Mogul  empire  reached  and  passed  its  culn 
nating  point  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  He  destroyed  t" 
last  of  the  independent  Mohammedan  kingdoms  in  the  Decce 
and  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Hindoos,  by  a  spirit  ! 
bigotry  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  tolerance  whi 
characterised  the  other  Indian  princes  of  his  house.  T] 
Eajpoots,  Seiks  and  Jats  revolted  against  him  in  Hindoosta 
In  Southern  India  the  Mahrattas,  under  their  chief  Sevajc 
formed  themselves  into  a  powerful  state  ;  and  Aurungzebe, 
his  last  campaign  against  them,  in  extreme  old  age,  narrow 
escaped  dying  their  prisoner. 

From  this  period,  1707,  the  empire  rapidly  fell  to  deca 
and  the  various  provinces  were  erected  into  independe 
states  by  usurping  governors,  or  fought  for  by  Hindoo 
Mohammedan  adventurers,  whose  claims,  however  founde 
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Military  Strength. 

Maritime  Commerce  with  all  Foreign 

Shipping  and  Tonnage  with  all  Foreign 

or 

PVTttttkocks  or  Provinces 
under 

Number 

Arc*  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

to  each 
Square 
Mile. 

Gross 

Revenues. 

Taxation 
per  Head. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Police 

Force. 

Merchandise  and  'Treasure. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Number 
of  Ships 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

£. 

d. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

£■ 

£. 

£■ 

Bengal,  Dollar.  Ac. 

280,200 

41.49S, 60S 

148 

12,803,214 

6 

2 

7,977 

9,379 

23,468 

20,251,377 

12,516,429 

32,767,806 

751 

534,862 

870 

631,963 

North- West  Provinces  .. 

110,493 

30,110,097 

25S 

5,705,691 

3 

9 

13,568 

13,085 

24,616 

1 

Inland  Pro 

vinces 

Punjab,  including  Delhi 

100,400 

14,794,611 

147 

3,064,733 

4 

1 

IS, 296 

22,113 

24,991 

J 

Madias . 

128,551 

23,127,S55 

180 

6,550, 9S0 

5 

8 

6,157 

22,869 

22,500 

3,000,846 

2,492,156 

5,493,002 

2,011 

310,090 

2,889 

412,166 

Bombov . 

83,340 

10,141,918 

121 

6,821,964 

13 

5 

11,749 

23,519 

18,200 

9,534,781 

13,388,013 

22,922,794f 

882 

393,972 

830 

423,218 

Sinde  . 

54,403 

1,795,594 

33 

455,700 

5 

0 

1,524 

3,978 

4,244 

368,878 

105,261 

474,139 

223 

41,159 

182 

28,872 

!  -Tories  under  the  iin- 

mediate  control  of  the 

government  of  India : — 

Oude  . 

27,890 

8,071,075 

2S9 

1,255,978 

3 

1 

5,518 

2,722 

8,640 

\ 

Berar  or  Nagpoor  . . 

71,834 

4,343,163 

60 

417,866 

1 

11 

1,659 

3,407 

6,561 

Inland  Pro 

vinces 

Hydrabad  assigned  1 
Districts  . .  . .  / 

16f5G6 

1,100,328 

66 

296,172 

5 

4 

3,989 

4,077 

2,256 

j 

Pegu  . 

Temisserim  And  Mar-) 

32,454 

34.S38 

1,024,885 

333,833 

31 

497,532 

9 

8 

2,231 

6,824 

5,111 

395,936 

118,389 

514,325 

93 

34,830 

113 

40,019 

taban . / 

9 

109,217 

6 

6 

238 

3,052 

1,100 

70,285 

268,960 

339,245 

130 

37,289 

143 

51,149 

Coorg  . 

2,110 

118,464 

56 

26,368 

4 

5 

no 

returns 

) 

Bairseah . 

456 

not  known 

8,875 

no 

returns 

Inland  Pro 

vinces 

Mvsore . 

27,000 

3,822,053 

141 

958,460 

5 

0 

2,507 

4,795 

not  given 

I 

Total  ..  .. 

976,547 

140,282,484 

144 

38,972,750 

5 

6 

75,413 

119,820 

1141,687 

33,622,103 

28,889,208 

62,511,311 

4,090 

1,352,202 

5,027 

1,587,387 

Other  Native  States  under  i 

190,135 

16,173,209 

the  government  of  India  f 

85 

Total  .. 

1,160,682 

156,455,693 

134 

Add  to  gross  revenues. 

receipts  from  other  sources.'! 

607,176 

1,673 

9,011 

Military 

in  other  parts  of  India. 

against  which  area  and  population  cannot  be  shown  j 

Total  revenues  of  India 

..  £ 

39,579,926 

77,086 

128,831 

Total  Military  in  India. 

mI  ■'  '  '  >m=  1°  hn_-’.ind  of  a  later  date.  f  Commerce  of  Bombay  for  the  Year  1860-61 :  imports,  18,626,3012. ;  exports,  19,480,0392. ;  total,  38,106,3402. 

-  1  L':  f  -'  -"'  -  ,:r  column  of  Police  show  an  approximate  of  what  the  force  was  in  1859.  At  present  the  Police  system  in  India  is  being  thoroughly  and  completely  reorganised. 
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i  usually  decided  by  the  sword.  Such  was  the  state  of  India 
a  the  East  India  Company  took  those  first  steps,  which 
i  ended  in  placing  the  sceptre  of  a  mightier  empire  than 
Mogul  ever  ruled  in  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Portuguese  and  Dutch  Settlements  in  Lidia. 
a.d.  1497  to  1600. 

evious  to  the  discovery  of  the  mariner’s  compass  in  1497, 
Venetians  and  Genoese  were  the  most  extensive  traders 
the  East  of  the  European  nations.  The  Portuguese 
)polised  the  commerce  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
red  years,  and  employed  the  Dutch  as  carriers ;  but 
i  war  broke  out  between  the  two  nations  the  Dutch 
id  the  stronger,  and  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  their 
m  trade  and  chief  settlements. 

igin  and  Proceedings  of  English  East  India  Company. 
a.d.  1600  to  1698. 

i  the  closing  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  Queen  Elizabeth 
d  the  original  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
02  their  first  ships  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas. 

1615  Sir  Thomas  Roe  arrived  at  the  court  of  Jehangeer, 
ifter  long  delay  obtained  certain  trading  privileges  for 
lompany.  An  independent  Hindoo  prince,  the  Zamorin 
lidicut,  had  already  protected  them  in  the  formation  of 
'ies  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  these  were  all  placed  under 
Ibntrol  of  the  Presidency  established  at  Surat. 

1 1625  a  piece  of  ground  was  obtained  at  Armegaun,  from 
jlaig  or  local  chief,  and  a  factory  built  thereon,  which  in 
i  was  described  as  being  defended  by  twelve  pieces  of 
In,  and  twenty-eight  factors  and  soldiers.  In  1640  the 
y  was  removed  to  Madras,  where  Fort  St.  George  was 
■d  by  permission  of  the  Hindoo  sovereign  of  the  country, 
ty  prince  of  ancient  descent,  the  Rajah  of  Chandragiri. 
53  Madras  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Presidency.  About 
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the  same  time  a  licence  to  trade  throughout  the  [ 
Empire,  without  payment  of  custom  dues  except  at 
was  granted  to  the  Company  by  Shah  Jehan,  at  the  iq 
of  Mr.  Boughton  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  East  Indian: 
return  for  medical  service  rendered  to  the  Emperor’s  faji 
daughter.  E actories  were  immediately  established  at  H pi 
and  other  places  in  Bengal. 

In  1668  the  Island  of  Bombay,  which  had  been  gip 
Charles  the  Second  as  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  of  Pop 
was  transferred  by  the  King  to  the  Company,  and  inj] 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  there  from  Sural 
1698  the  English  obtained  leave  from  Prince  Azim,  a 
the  grandsons  of  Aurungzebe,  who  commanded  the 
army  in  Bengal,  to  purchase  the  territory  on  which  Ce 
now  stands,  and  to  exercise  justiciary  authority  ov<; 
English  and  Native  inhabitants. 

The  Persian  Invasion. — a.d.  1738. 

The  Persian  invasion  under  Nadir  Shah  hastened  th 
of  the  Mogul  Empire.  He  sacked  Delhi,  and  is  said  tc| 
slaughtered  thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  and  carri 
thirty  millions  in  money,  besides  bullion  and  jewels, 
from  the  people  by  torture.  Cabool  and  Sinde  were  an| 
to  Persia.  The  ravages  of  the  Persians  were  confined  to 
doostan,  and  their  departure  was  hastened  by  fear  c 
Mahrattas  then  ably  ruled  by  Bajee  Bao,  the  second  ( 
usurping  Peishwas  or  First  Ministers  who  governed  at  ! 
in  the  name  of  the  descendants  of  Sevajee,  who  lived  as  t| 
sovereigns  at  Sattara.  At  this  time  Bajee  Bao  and  hisl 
manders,  Puar,  Holcar  and  Sindia,  who  after  his  death  fol 
principalities,  exacted  a  part  of  the  revenues  under  the| 
of  Chout  or  Surdeshmooki  (a  fourth  or  a  tenth)  from  al 
every  state  in  India.  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  the  Mogul  go\| 
of  Bengal,  resisted  their  demands,  and  as  a  means  of  det 
against  the  common  enemy,  permitted  the  English  to  f«.J 
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ch  round  Calcutta,  seven  miles  in  extent,  wliick  still  bears 
name  of  tbe  Makratta  ditck. 

General  History. — a.d.  1745  to  1761. 

ke  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France  gave 
to  hostilities  in  tbe  Madras  Presidency  ;  but  tranquillity 
preserved  in  Bengal  by  tbe  determination  of  Ali  Verdi 

h. 

qe  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  in  1748,  took  away  tbe  pre- 
1  for  war  between  tbe  rival  Companies  in  India ;  but  the 
'rels  of  native  princes  offered  remunerative  employment 
heir  troops,  and  by  taking  part  with  different  candidates 
•he  sovereignty  of  tbe  Carnatic,  tbe  French  and  English 
a  brought  into  hostility  with  each  other.  Tbe  French 
yraised  native  levies  and  disciplined  them  at  Poncbcberry 
e  European  manner.  Tbe  English  followed  their  example, 
n  tbe  successful  defence  of  Arcot  by  Clive  in  1751,  tbe 
as  manifested  extraordinary  courage  and  devotion.  Up 
i  is  time  tbe  French  bad  been  in  tbe  ascendant,  but  tkence- 
totrd  the  English  gained  increasing  advantage,  until  in 
m 1  Dupleix,  tbe  French  Governor-General,  was  recalled  in 
.  ice,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded,  which  left  Mo¬ 
an  hed  Ah,  tbe  English  candidate,  Nabob  of  tbe  Carnatic. 
t(  3  war  which  ruined  Dupleix  made  tbe  fortune  of  Clive, 

'  had  come  to  India  as  a  “  -writer  ”  or  clerk,  and  bad,  in 
on  with  other  factors  and  agents,  been  compelled  to  lay 
it  tbe  pen  and  handle  tbe  musket  in  defence  of  tbe  Com¬ 
as  I;  goods.  The  military  abilities  of  Clive  gained  him  a 
lii  lission  and  rapid  promotion.  He  was  governor  of  Fort 

i fid’s  (Madras)  when  Surajab  Dowlali,  having  succeeded 
ndfather  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  as  governor  or  Subabdar  of 
,  besieged  and  took  Calcutta  on  tbe  20tk  June,  1756. 
lienee  to  a  hasty  general  order  for  then-  safe  keeping, 
lole  of  the  captives,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in 
to  It,  were  thrust  by  tbe  guards  into  the  small  garrison 
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prison,  known  as  the  Black  Hole,  and  in  the  morning,  •  | 
an  order  for  their  removal  came  from  Surajah  Dowlah,  i 
twenty-three  survivors  crept  forth  from  amid  heaps  of  festl 
corpses. 

The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta  and  the  tragedy  by  vi 
it  had  been  followed,  excited  the  fiercest  resentment  at  Ms 
An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  with  Clive  in  command  o 
land  forces,  and  Admiral  Watson  of  the  naval  portion, 
eutta  was  recovered ;  Hooghly,  the  chief  port  of  Su;i 
Dowlah  stormed  and  sacked,  and  the  Avar  was  being  cs 
on  by  Clive  and  Watson  with  great  vigour,  when  tidirj 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  England  and  France 


it  advisable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Subahdar,  to  pr 
his  forming  an  alliance  with  the  French.  A  large  sum 
paid  by  the  Subahdar  in  compensation  for  the  outrages 
mitted  at  Calcutta,  and  the  correspondence  between  hin 
Clive  assumed  a  most  confidential  tone.  Admiral  W 
captured  Chandernagore,  and  Clive  strove  to  persuade  Su 
Dowlah  to  co-operate  with  him  in  expelling  the  French 
India.  But  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  The  Subahds 
membered  his  grandfather’s  policy  of  keeping  European  : 
in  check  by  using  one  against  the  other,  and  he  now  strc 
temporize  in  his  own  feeble  fashion  by  intriguing  with 
parties. 

Clive,  who  Avas  as  complete  a  master  of  the  art  of 
mulation  as  of  Avar,  retaliated  by  conspiring  with  Meer  J i 
the  Subahdar’s  commander-in-chief.  The  last  of  a  Ion 
of  deceptions  Avas  played  at  Plassy,  where  Clive  anc 
Nabob  met  in  hostile  array  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1757.  4 

It  Avas  for  some  time  doubtful  Avhich  side  Meer  Ji 
meant  to  betray ;  at  length  he  decided  against  his  nut 
who  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  half  his  army,  fled  froi't 
field  of  battle,  but  was  captured  and  slain  by  order  of  'I 
Jaffier’s  son  Meeran,  who  perished  shortly  afterwards  I 
stroke  of  lightning.  Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  on  the  musn-l 
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gal  by  the  English,  but  they  were  from  this  time  the  actual 
rs  of  that  province,  as  well  as  of  Behar  and  Orissa, 
ifter  the  downfall  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  French  com- 
Lder,  Count  Lally,  formed  an  alliance  against  the  English 
l  Hyder  Ali,  a  Mohammedan  adventurer,  who  had  usurped 
K  chief  authority  in  the  Hindoo  state  of  Mysoor,  but  the 
■peration  of  Hyder  Ali  was  broken  off  at  a  critical  moment 
Dccurrences  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  haste  to 
|oor.  Pondicherry  was  besieged  by  Colonel  Eyre  Coote, 
(lured  in  January  1761,  and  its  fortifications  razed  to  the 
And.  Lally  returned  to  France  to  die  on  the  scaffold ;  the 
jkch  Company  was  soon  afterwards  abolished,  and  that 
ibn  never  acquired  territorial  importance  in  India. 

:vhile  the  French  and  English  were  struggling  for  ascen- 
•ty  in  the  Carnatic,  the  Afghans  and  Mahrattas  were 
ling  for  supremacy  in  Hiudoostan.  In  1754,  Delhi  was 
ted  by  the  Doorani  and  other  Afghan  tribes,  under 

Iied  the  Doorani  chief  who  founded  the  kingdom  of 
lahar.  In  1759,  Ahmed  Shah  invaded  India  for  the  fourth 
.  The  Mahrattas  met  him  on  the  plains  of  Paniput,  and 
j  defeated  with  such  heavy  slaughter  that  they  were 
le  to  regain  their  previous  height  of  prosperity  and  power, 
th  conquerors,  worn  out  by  a  long  and  harassing  campaign, 
led  India  without  attempting  to  follow  up  their  victory, 
of 

„]  Progress  of  East  India  Company. — A.D.  1764  to  1773. 

■  Le  battle  of  Buxar  was  fought  in  1764  with  Shuja 
in  ah,  the  usurping  Vizier  of  Oude.  Shuja  Dowlah  was 
ted,  and  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  who  had  been 
I  aally  the  master  but  really  the  prisoner  of  the  Vizier, 
si  d  himself  under  British  protection,  and  subsequently 
fn  rrned  the  Company  in  their  possession  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
of  jdrissa,  by  conferring  on  them  the  Collectorate  or  per- 
mli  d  Dewannee  of  those  provinces  with  a  stipulation  for  the 
ms  ent  by  the  Company  to  the  Emperor  of  two  hundred 
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and  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  as  a  first  charg'd 
the  revenues  of  Bengal.  The  reverence  felt  throughout  I  ll 
for  imperial  grants  made  this  arrangement  of  important! 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  manner  in  which  i 
repudiated  this  and  other  conditions  guaranteed  to } 
unfortunate  Shah  Alum,  was  quite  unjustifiable.  The  i 
extenuation  is  to  be  found  in  the  financial  difficulties  wj 
attended  the  Company  throughout  its  entire  career. 

The  expectations  raised  by  Clive  of  the  prosperity  w 
would  follow  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Company, 
so  far  from  being  fulfilled,  that  it  was  found  on  this ! 
subsequent  occasions,  that  increase  of  revenue  was  al 
invariably  attended  with  more  than  commensurate  inci 
of  expenditure ;  the  cost  of  government  by  Europeans, 
growth  of  a  standing  army  in  each  Presidency,  and  c 
sources  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  expense,  swallowin 
all  the  anticipated  surplus,  and  leaving  nothing  for 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  or  even  fo 
maintenance  of  roads,  canals,  and  other  public  works 
structed  by  Native  rulers. 

The  terrible  famine  of  1769-70,  by  which,  accordiri 
Warren  Hastings,  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  lost  half  1 
inhabitants,  created  much  excitement  in  England,  and| 
Company  were  blamed  for  the  misgovernment  and  exto 
which  had  aggravated  if  not  caused  the  calamity,  and  espec 
for  the  oppressive  measures  by  which  they  strove  to  kee 
the  revenues.  Notwithstanding  their  involvments,  the  y< 
dividends  of  the  Company  from  1766  to  1772  averaged  el  If 
per  cent.,  in  the  latter  year  they  reached  twelve  and  a  half 
cent.,  while  the  bonded  debt  of  Bengal  had  increase! 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Com  f 
appealed  to  Parliament  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy.  H 
result  of  a  prolonged  inquiry  was  the  first  direct  connett 
of  the  English  Government  with  the  management  of  Ir'lf 
affairs.  By  the  Begulating  Act  passed  in  1773,  a  Gove  I 
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(aeral  was  appointed  to  preside  over  Bengal,  and  ex- 
lise  a  certain  control  over  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and 
mbay,  which  were  maintained  by  the  revenues  of  the 
agal  Presidency.  The  servants  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
inpany  were  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
rate  trading,  or  receiving  gifts  from  the  Natives,  and  the 
fcimum  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  twelve 
i  cent,  per  annum. 


Administration  of  Warren  Hastings. — a.d.  1773  to  1785. 
barren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor-General,  was  already 
'ihe  head  of  the  Bengal  administration  when  the  Eegu- 
tig  Act  came  into  operation,  and  with  it  a  council  of  four 
ubers,  the  majority  of  whom  (including  Philip  Francis, 
(supposed  author  of  ‘Junius’)  strongly  denounced  the  past 
tesures  of  Hastings,  and  especially  the  Benares  Treaty 
iiluded  with  Shuja  Dowlah. 

(By  one  article  in  this  treaty,  Hastings  sold  to  the  Vizier  of 
le  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  rightfully 
luged  to  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  who  was  at  this  time 
less  at  Delhi  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  by 
(her,  he  hired  out  British  troops  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
lias  from  Rohilcund,  of  which  country  Shuja  Dowlah 
ed  possession.  The  excuse  offered  for  these  proceedings 
he  emptiness  of  the  Company’s  coffers,  but  the  council 
ot  scruple  to  accuse  Hastings  of  having  replenished  his 
by  the  same  arrangement.  The  charge  of  private 
st  was  also  brought  against  Hastings  in  connexion 
proceedings  subsequently  adopted  by  him  for  relieving 
jinancial  embarrassments  of  the  Company,  particularly 
regard  to  the  tyranny  by  which  the  Rajah  of  Benares 
driven  to  rebellion  by  the  demand  of  an  enormous 
[bution,  and  then  deposed ;  and  the  cruel  means 
led  to  extort  money  from  the  Begums  of  Oude. 

mode  of 


though  few  attempted  to  justify  Hastings’ 
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obtaining  supplies,  none  could  withhold  their  admiratioi 
the  energy  with  which  he  overcame  some  of  the  gret 
dangers,  both  internal  and  external,  which  ever  menaced 
existence  of  British  power  in  India.  In  1782,  he  descr: 
the  Indian  administration  as  burdened  with  an  exhau 
treasury ;  an  accumulating  debt ;  a  system  charged 
expensive  establishments,  and  precluded  by  the  multii 
of  dependents  and  the  curse  of  patronage  from  reformat: 
a  government  debilitated  by  the  various  habits  of  invete 
licentiousness ;  a  country  oppressed  by  private  rapacity  ; 
deprived  of  its  vital  resources  by  the  enormous  quantitie 
current  specie  annually  exported  in  the  remittance  of  pri 
fortunes ;  by  an  impoverished  commerce  and  by  the  ei 
maintenance  of  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
the  last  or  greatest  of  his  difficulties,  Hastings  named  “  a 
actual  or  depending  in  every  quarter,  and  with  every  p( 
of  Ilindoostan.”  In  fact,  the  intestine  strife,  aggression 
cupidity  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  authorities,  had  le> 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy  of  Native  states,  whose 
point  of  union  was  enmity  to  the  English. 

Hyder  Ali  and  another  powerful  Mussulman  sovereign  ol 
south  of  India  known  as  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  hadur 
for  the  first  time  with  each  other  and  with  their  mutual  foes 
Mahrattas.  There  were  many  French  officers  in  the  My 
army,  and  the  renewal  of  European  war  opened  up  to  Fr 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  her  power  in  India  at  the  moi 
when  England  had  least  means  of  guarding  her  distant  po 
sions.  A  French  fleet  was  known  to  have  sailed  for 
Indian  seas.  The  prospect  of  the  onslaught  of  Hyder 
thus  reinforced  by  Native  and  European  allies,  turned 
torpor  of  the  Madras  authorities  into  panic.  They  appe 
to  Hastings,  who  acted  with  equal  energy  and  judgrr" 
He  suspended  the  incapable  and  venal  Governor  of  Ma 
placed  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  the  veterai 
Eyre  Coote,  drew  off  the  Mahrattas  from  the  confedej 
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h  Hyder  Ali,  and  dispatched  troops  and  treasure  with  such 
inaptitude  that  they  reached  the  seat  of  war  before  the 
nected  French  squadron.  The  victory  of  Porto  Novo, 
A  by  Coote,  in  1781,  was  a  severe  check  to  Hyder  Ali, 
to  died  in  the  following  year;  and  his  son  and  successor 
'qioo  Sultan  was  restrained  in  his  proceedings  against  the 
Iglisli  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  who  had 
:ie  to  his  aid,  hut  were  recalled  by  their  government  on 
)  restoration  of  peace  with  England. 

ilany  officers,  however,  took  service  with  Tippoo  Sultan 
c  the  Nizam,  and  afterwards  exercised  a  dangerous  influ- 
;ne  against  the  English,  though,  for  the  time,  the  peril  was 
vircome.  Hastings  was  everywhere  triumphant,  in  the 
oacil  as  well  as  in  the  field.  The  councillors  who  had 
aosed  and  denounced  him  were  gone,  General  Clavering 
t  dead;  and  Francis,  who  had  been  wounded  by  Hastings 
in  duel,  had  returned  to  England,  where  he  employed  liim- 
1  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  impeachment,  which  was 
light  forward  against  the  ex-Governor-General  on  his 
fvul  in  1785.  The  trial  lasted  seven  years.  It  ended,  as 
iht  have  been  expected  from  its  length,  in  an  acquittal; 
the  expenses  it  involved,  together  with  his  extravagance, 

1  Hastings  an  absolute  pauper  until  the  Company  came 
s  relief  with  a  pension  and  afterwards  with  donations  to 
.  his  frequently  recurring  difficulties, 
aili  1784  the  Board  of  Control  was  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  a 
|i  tier  check  on  the  East  India  Company. 

Marquis  Cornwallis. — a.d.  1786  to  1793. 
lord  Cornwallis  united  in  his  own  person  the  powers  of 
rnor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  was  success- 
n  both  capacities.  His  internal  administration  was 
led  first  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  land-rent 
lighout  Bengal,  on  the  sound  principle  of  ensuring  to 
Natives  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil ;  and  secondly,  by  the 
cition  of  a  judicial  system  to  protect  life  and  property. 
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Tippoo  Sultan’s  inyasion  of  Travancore,  a  state  un  i 
British  protection,  occasioned  the  renewal  of  war  v 
Mysoor.  Lord  Cornwallis  in  co-operation  with  the  Nn 
and  the  Mahrattas,  with  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  and  other  ini 
princes,  inarched  against  Seringapatam  the  capital  of  Mys 
in  1792,  and  there  dictated  terms  to  the  Sultan,  who 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  half 
kingdom. 

Sir  John  Shore. — a.d.  1793  to  1798. 

Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  was  selec 
to  succeed  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  account  of  his  pacific  dis. 
sition,  rectitude,  and  financial  ability.  The  continua 
of  peace  was,  however,  of  brief  duration.  It  was  evid 
that  Tippoo  Sultan  was  only  waiting  an  opportunity  , 
renewing  hostility  with  the  English ;  preparations  w 
therefore  made  for  another  war  with  Mysoor,  and  th 
together  with  other  causes,  compelled  the  Governor-Geni 
to  open  the  Treasury  for  a  loan  bearing  twelve  per  c 
interest.  Notwithstanding  the  high  character  of  the  ad 
nistrator,  his  four  years’  rule  ended  with  an  exhausted  treasi 
an  increasing  debt,  and  an  impending  war. 


Marquis  Wellesley. — a.d.  1798  to  1805. 

Lord  Mornington,  better  known  as  Marquis  Welles 
arrived  in  India  in  1798,  accompanied  by  his  your 
brother  Henry  (afterwards  Lord  Cowley),  as  his  prh 
secretary.  Colonel  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellijj 


ton)  had  been  above  a  year  in  India  with  the  33rd  regimtjj, 
and  thus  the  remarkable  talents  of  the  three  brothers  v 
brought  to  bear  on  the  intricate  questions  of  Indian  policj 


ti 


is 


The  immediate  danger  arose  from  the  hostility  of  Tip 
Sultan,  who  was  entering  into  various  alliances,  offensive 
defensive,  against  the  English.  Tippoo,  besides  intrig! 


*  See  ‘  Wellesley  Despatches,’  in  five  vols.,  edited  by  the  author  of 
present  work. 
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i  native  Indian  powers,  had  expressed  his  desire  to 
perate  with  Zemaun  Shah  of  Afghanistan  (the  successor 
he  fierce  Doorani  conqueror  of  Paniput),  for  the  invasion 


i(  violated  his  treaty  with  England  by  sending  an  embassy 
ne  French  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  and  receiving  such 


diaries  as  that  island  could  furnish.  The  Governor- 


;eral  vainly  remonstrated  with  the  Sultan  on  his  breach 
nth,  but  could  get  nothing  from  him  but  false  or  prevari- 
tig  replies.  The  result  was  the  renewal  of  war  with  Mysoor. 
iigapatam  was  taken  in  May  1799,  and  Tippoo  Sultan 
p.  The  Hindoo  dynasty,  displaced  by  Hyder  Ali,  was 
jlred  to  their  capital  of  Mysoor,  with  a  revenue  exceeding 
i  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  kingdom.  The  family  of  Tippoo 
■munificently  provided  for.  The  fortress,  city,  and  island 
hringapatam  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
h  authority  was  vested  in  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was  also 
ted  commander  of  the  army  above  the  Ghauts.  No 
k  functionary  ever  worked  more  cordially  and  effec- 
with  a  Native  coadjutor  than  Arthur  Wellesley  with 
jah,  the  minister  of  the  boy-Rajah  of  Mysoor,  and  their 
3  was  evidenced  by  the  rapid  extension  of  public  works 
e  unexampled  prosperity  which  prevailed  tlnoughout  the 
y.  It  was  in  the  six  years  spent  in  the  arduous  civil 
ilitary  duties  of  this  position  that  the  abilities  for  rule  of 
;1  Wellesley  were  manifested  and  trained.  His  justice 
icuracy  (which  was  a  part  of  his  justice),  his  untiring 
ry  and  singular  power  of  attending  to  detail  without 
sight  of  leading  principles,  were  as  useful  in  esta- 
ig  a  new  administration  as  in  organising  an  army.* 
vern  men  was  his  natural  vocation,  but  his  strongest 


trifr  *  Wellington  Despatches,’  first  edition,  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  vols.  i.  ii. 


|  ‘  Supplementary  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  edited  by 
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efforts  were  always  and  everywhere  for  peace ;  and  evei  in 
actual  war  he  maintained  a  consideration  for  the  welfai  ol 
the  people  of  the  country  and  a  respect  for  their  chiefs,  w  j 
enabled  him  to  be  at  once  a  subjugator  and  a  pacificator. 

His  Indian  campaigns  were  fit  forerunners  of  his  Peninsj 
career.  The  principal  of  them  were  undertaken  against  n 
Mahratta  chieftains,  Sindia,  Holcar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Be  t 
and  the  battle  of  Assaye  in  1803  was  one  of  the  if 
remarkable  of  the  victories  by  which  the  enemy  was  red  i 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  Bengal  army,  under  the  commaii! 
Lord  Lake,  was  brilliantly  successful  in  Northern  Ii 
The  battle  of  Laswaree  gave  to  England  the  command 
Agra  and  Delhi,  and  the  unfortunate  emperor  who  had  ! 
blinded  by  a  Roliilla  chief  and  re-captured  by  Sindia,  J 
gladly  placed  himself  under  British  protection. 

The  fortress  of  Bhurtpoor  alone  resisted  repeated  attf] 
and  its  Rajah  was  allowed  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payij 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  other  chief  events  during  the  administration  of  ,\ 
Wellesley  were  the  assumption  of  Tanjore,  the  Carnatic, 
the  city  of  Surat ;  and  the  extension  of  what  was  termet 
Subsidiary  system,  namely,  the  subsidising  of  British  ti| 
for  the  protection  of  Native  states.  This  measure: 
Governor-General  believed  would  prolong  the  existent1 
the  protected  Native  states  and  regulate  the  balance  of  p< 
while  it  established  the  supremacy  of  England  over  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Under  his  rule  it  would 
bably  have  done  all  this,  but  unfortunately  his  whole  p 
was  for  a  time  misunderstood.  He  returned  to  Englai 
find  himself  threatened  with  impeachment,  and  his  pledg 
protective  alliance  were  violated  by  the  adoption  of  a 
intervention  policy,  which,  though  fan-  sounding,  involve' 
abandonment  of  the  weaker  powers  to  the  will  of  the  stro  I{ 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Rajpoot  princes,  whose  adhei  f 
to  the  British  had  drawn  on  them  the  anger  of  the  Mahr;  j 
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Marquis  Cornwallis. — a.d.  1805  to  1806. 
ml  Cornwallis  returned  to  India  in  failing  health.  By 
lecease  the  chief  authority  devolved  upon  the  senior 
.iber  of  council,  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  had  promptly 
ided  Lord  Wellesley’s  system  as  conducive  to  the  peace 
Mia ;  hut  who  now  readily  embraced  the  new  theory  of 
(East  India  Directors  in  the  avowed  expectation  that  the 
we  states  would,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  policy, 
2ge  in  intestine  strife  which  would  prevent  them  from 
dering  with  the  English.  The  Kajah  of  Jeypoor  and 
its  remonstrated  forcibly  against  the  faithlessness  of 
mg  them  unprotected  against  Sindia,  and  Lord  Lake  was 
jjsgusted  by  the  breach  of  treaties  which  he  had  been 
timental  in  forming,  that  he  resigned  his  command  and 
lined  to  England. 

[  1806  a  sepoy  mutiny  took  place  at  Vellore,  where  the 
if  Tippoo  Sultan  resided  as  state  prisoners,  caused  partly 
e  machinations  of  the  princes  and  their  adherents,  and 
by  some  most  ill-advised  regulations  requiring  the 
e  soldiers  to  shave  their  chins  and  lips,  remove  the  mark 
ste  from  their  foreheads,  and  wear  what  they  termed  a 
aped  turban. 

e  mutiny  was  put  down,  the  obnoxious  orders  repealed, 
ir  J ohn  Cradock  recalled  for  having  issued  them.  The 
if  Tippoo  were  removed  from  Vellore  to  Bengal  with 
ished  allowances,  and  the  Native  troops  became  again 
ful  and  obedient. 

Earl  of  Minto. — a.d.  1806  to  1813. 
d  Minto  arrived  in  India  strongly  inpressed  in  favour  of 
jt  tbn-intervention  policy,  but  he  soon  saw  reason  to  revert 
®i  more  generous  system  of  Lord  Wellesley.  Sir  George 
Tv’s  withdrawal  of  protection  from  the  petty  chiefs  south 
if  Sutlej  had  tempted  Runjeet  Sing  the  Rajah  of  Lahore, 
nd  his  conquests  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  The 


IS  PINDARRIES  SUPPRESSED  BY  LORD  HASTINGS.  Cl{ 

menaced  chiefs  were,  therefore,  again  taken  under  British  ■( 
tection  and  a  permanent  military  station  formed  at  Loodi:  a 

In  1809  an  adventurer  named  Ameer  Khan,  at  the  he*  o 
large  numbers  of  armed  banditti  called  Pindarries,  inv  el 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Lord  M into  a 
compelled  to  interfere  for  his  defence. 

In  1810,  permanent  possession  was  taken  of  the  Mauri] 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  fleets  of  the  East  India  Com  : 
against  French  aggression.  The  Goorkalese,  a  tribe  who 
gained  possession  of  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  had  comm ; 
serious  aggressions  on  chiefs  who  as  British  feudatories  ; 
clearly  entitled  to  protection.  Lord  Minto,  immediately  b 
his  return  to  England,  demanded  from  Nepaul  the  surre 
of  Bhootwal,  a  border  district  of  Oude. 

Marquis  of  Hastings. — a.d.  1813  to  1823. 

Lord  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings,  receive 
unsatisfactory  reply  from  the  court  of  Katmandoo  to 
demand  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  much  fruitless  neg 
tion  commenced  a  war  which  terminated  in  the  com 
defeat  of  the  Gloorkas ;  the  restoration  of  the  usurped 
tricts,  and  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Kumaon,  witi 
chief  part  of  the  Terai,  a  fertile  but  unhealthy  tract  siti 
at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya. 

The  suppression  of  the  Pindarries  was  Lord  Hastings’ 
and  greatest  work.  Ameer  Khan  was  bought  off  with  ( 
leaders;  and  the  remainder  were  hunted  down  separa 
till  Cheetoo,  the  most  famous  of  them,  was  devoured  by  a 
in  a  jungle  in  1818  ;  after  which  catastrophe  the  remaind 
these  once  formidable  and  ferocious  bands  dispersed,' 
were  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  general  popuk 
The  deposition  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  the  nominal 1  1 
of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  was  the  result  of  a  serif 
proceedings  in  which  he  strove  to  cope  by  diplomacy  ag'  : 
overwhelming  force.  By  the  treaty  of  Poona  in  1816,  he 1 
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need  from  an  independent  position  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 

1 1817  he  went  to  war  with  the  English,  but  was  defeated, 
tl  compelled  to  resign  every  remaining  political  right,  and 
:ire  into  private  life,  with  an  allowance  of  eighty  thousand 
ends  a-year.  Bithoor,  near  Cawnpoor,  was  the  place  ap- 
cuted  for  his  residence.  The  Bajah  of  Sattara,  being  set 
■t;  by  the  downfall  of  the  Peishwa,  threw  himself  upon 
l.tisli  protection  and  was  placed  on  the  gadi  or  Hindoo 
lone  of  Sattara,  the  capital  of  his  ancestor  Sevajee. 
me  year  1817  was  memorable  for  the  famine  and  cholera 
yvhich  India  was  ravaged.  In  ten  days  the  army  under 
icd  Hastings  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  was  decimated. 


Earl  Amherst. — a.d.  1823  to  1827. 


'he  administration  of  Lord  Amherst  commenced,  in  1823, 
ii  a  Burmese  war,  which  had  been  long  impending.  The 
aggie  was  fierce,  costly,  and  protracted ;  but  at  its  close 
i>  King  of  Ava  agreed  to  pay  the  English  a  million  ster- 

tand  to  receive  a  British  resident  at  his  court.  He  like- 
ceded  Arracan  and  Tenasserim,  and  renounced  all  claim 
pi  a  Assam,  Jynteea,  Cachar,  and  Munnipoor. 
fi  ll  1826  the  famous  Jat  fortress  of  Bhurtpoor  was  captured 
sil  Lord  Combermere,  from  the  hands  of  a  usurping  chief. 

l  1827,  Lord  Amherst  repaired  to  Simla,  on  the  lower 
is  [);e  of  the  Himalaya,  which  from  that  time  became  the 
ith  |urite  retreat  of  the  chief  military  and  civil  officers  from 
pa:  eheat  and  insalubrity  of  Calcutta  and  other  places. 


Lord  William  BentincJc. — a.d.  1825  to  1828. 

brd  William  Bentinck’s  administration  was  marked  by 
jy  measures  of  internal  reform.  The  extirpation  of  the 
;s  and  Phansigars,  gangs  of  murderers  and  thieves,  was 
carried  through;  Suttee  or  the  suicide  of  widows,  was 
dden ;  the  ban  was  removed  which  had  rendered  Native 
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converts  to  Christianity  outlaws  ;  and  Natives  were  ernph  ij 
in  offices  from  which  they  had  been  previously  debarred.  1 

The  establishment  of  the  “  overland  route,”  by  way  of  jj 
Red  Sea,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean,  shortened  the  tnil 
between  England  and  India;  and  the  navigation  of  « 
Ganges  by  steam-vessels  was  proved  practicable.  DoJ 
batta  allowances  were  abolished  in  the  Bengal  army. 

The  deposition  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  and  the  annexani 
of  the  principality  were  caused  by  vague  allegations  broil 
against  him  by  his  sister  and  her  husband.  The  brave  m  i 
taineers  rallied  round  their  hereditary  chief,  and  were  rij 
to  die  in  his  cause;  but  the  Rajah  refused  to  fight  agi  1 
the  powerful  allies  of  his  ancestors,  and  surrendered  witliij 
family,  unconditionally.  He  came  to  England  in  185  i* 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  restitution  of  85,000/.,  investecl 
the  Coorg  family  in  the  Government  funds,  and  died,  v 
still  a  state  prisoner,  in  London,  1859,  worn  out  by  the  de 
and  disappointments  which  attended  the  prosecution  ! 
suit  on  the  success  of  which  the  comfortable  maintenanu 
his  wives,  children,  and  numerous  relatives  depended. 


Earl  of  Auckland. — a.d.  1835  to  1842. 

The  chief  event  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Auck 
was  the  Afghan  war,  which  originated  in  the  unjustif 
interference  of  the  Calcutta  government  with  the  affai 
Afghanistan.  The  siege  of  Herat  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  e 
by  Russian  officers,  was  viewed  with  great  uneasiness, 
fortress  being  regarded  as  the  key  of  Afghanistan. 
Mohammed,  the  ruler  of  Cabool,  was  desired  to  form  no 
nexion  with  Russia.  His  reply  was  deemed  unsatisfact 
whereupon,  without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the  f 


(which  being  unsuccessful  left  Herat  independent), 


Auckland  formed  a  treaty  with  Runjeet  Sing  to  depose  L 


Dost,  and  replace  an  exile  named  Shah  Soojah  in  the  cor 
which  twenty  years  before  had  witnessed  his  expulsion. 
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This  project  was  carried  into  effect  after  the  occupation  of 
?eral  fortresses.  Shah  Soojali  was  triumphantly  installed 
\  British  troops  in  the  Balia  Hissar,  or  palace-citadel  of 
wool,  in  1839.  Dost  Mohammed  surrendered  in  the  fol- 
)  ing  year ;  but  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
b  haughty  chiefs  of  the  various  Afghan  tribes,  continued  so 
5  actory  that  it  was  found  needful  to  support  Shah  Soojah 
j  the  presence  of  a  body  of  European  and  Native  troops, 
c  to  aid  by  large  contributions  the  scanty  revenues  of 
liiool,  which,  small  as  they  were,  had  to  be  collected  by 
re  of  arms. 

Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  British  envoy,  knew  that  the 
lit  India  Directors  would  not  long  choose  to  pay  a  million 
n  a  quarter  per  annum  to  preserve  their  nominee  at 
hiool ;  and  he  strove  to  diminish  the  expenditure  by  with- 
riving  or  lessening  the  allowances  paid  to  certain  Khilji 
biers  for  guarding  the  passes  against  marauding  tribes. 
1  experiment  was  hazardous.  Shah  Soojah  pointed  out  the 
s  tement  thus  created  ;  but  Macnaghten  exultingly  declared 
i  the  noses  of  the  chiefs  had  been  brought  to  the  grind- 
file,  and  that  all  was  still  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

he  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  with  his  brother  and 
1  [her  officer,  although  accounted  for  by  the  provocation 
n  by  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  chief  victim,*  was  also 
;  arning  of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  It  soon  became 
B  ent  even  to  Macnaghten  that,  as  the  reinforcements  of 
and  money,  asked  for  by  him  from  Lord  Auckland,  did 
arrive,  no  course  remained  but  to  obtain  honourable  terms 
evacuate  Afghanistan.  Unfortunately  .Macnaghten  and 
military  leaders,  old  General  Elphinstone  and  Brigadier 
ton,  differed  in  their  views  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
lixteen  thousand  troops  (European  and  Native)  frittered 
r  their  resources  in  the  straggling  cantonments,  till  the 
er  of  Macnaghten,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
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brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
which  the  English  pledged  themselves  to  surrender  the  f 
still  held  by  them,  including  Ghuznee  and  Jellalabad 
replace  Dost  Mohammed  on  the  throne  ;  and  pay  a  ransoc 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  in  return  for 
beasts  of  burden  necessary  for  their  retreat  to  Hindoostan, 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  with  deep  snow  on 
ground,  the  fatal  retreat  commenced.  It  was  from  the  : 
too  irregular  to  be  called  a  march.  The  predatory  tr: 
swarmed  forth  to  harass  the  invaders.  The  Khiljis  crow 
the  heights  of  the  Koord  Cabool  pass,  and  three  thousand  f 
tives  perished  there.  The  Englishwomen  who  accompai 
the  troops  traversed  the  pass  uninjured,  except  Lady  Sale 
received  a  bullet  in  her  arm ;  but  it  was  so  evident  • 
they  could  not  long  endure  the  perils  and  privations  of 
retreat,  that  the  ladies  with  their  husbands  and  children  v 
given  over  to  the  protection  of  Akber  Khan,  the  favor 
son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  by  whom  they  were  honour; 
treated  and  finally  surrendered  to  the  British  Governm 
On  the  10th  of  January  the  ill-fated  force  was  interce] 
in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  road  to  Jellalabad,  and  1 
numbers,  including  a  mass  of  sepoys  and  camp-followers,  \ 
hewn  down  by  Afghan  knives.  On  the  12th,  the  remaii 
of  the  troops  having  forced  their  way  with  the  bayonet  to 
Jugdulluck  Pass,  found  their  passage  obstructed  by  a  b; 
cade  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  themselves  a  prey  to 
“  jezails,”  or  long  rifles,  of  the  foe.  A  single  European, 
Brydon,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Jellalabad,  and  annout 
to  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  his  small  garrison  the  total  destruc 
of  the  British  army.  Lord  Auckland  quitted  India  in 
following  month,  leaving  on  record  a  minute  which  she 
that  the  Afghan  war  had  already  necessitated  an  expendi 
of  eight  million  sterling.  At  its  conclusion,  the  war  is 
to  have  cost  three  times  that  sum,*  and  to  have  occasit 
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f  “  more  irreparable  damage  by  destroying  the  prestige  of 
vicibility  which  had  attended  the  British  army. 

Earl  of  EllenborougJi. — a.d.  1842  to  1844. 

bon  after  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  succeeded  to  the 
nan  administration  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee  was  surrendered 
Colonel  Palmer  to  the  Afghans,  but  Candahar  and  Jella- 
bjd  were  held  by  Nott  and  Sale  until  they  were  relieved 
r  British  reinforcements.  Ghuznee  was  retaken  by  the 
riish  and  destroyed  by  fire.  Jellalabad,  Candahar,  Khelat- 
Jilji  (between  Candahar  and  Ghuznee),  Ali  Musjid,  and 
hr  fortresses  were  destroyed,  and  the  “  army  of  retri- 
ibn”  proceeded  to  Cabool,  where  the  city  was  sacked,  the 
r.id  Bazaar  and  the  Mosque  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
(  the  famous  “  Hundred  gardens  ”  fell  before  the  fury  of 
C3  whom  Lord  Brougham  denounced  as  our  “  incendiary 
earals.”  The  barbarism  of  these  proceedings  was  rendered 
enore  remarkable  by  the  manifesto  issued  by  Lord  Ellen- 
ugh,  in  which  he  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan, 
icknowledged  the  error  committed  in  its  invasion.  Shah 
rh  had  been  murdered  at  Cabool  after  the  departure  and 
Si;  acre  of  the  British  force,  and  Dost  Mohammed  was  now 
fired  to  return  and  occupy  the  vacant  throne. 

-ie  conquest  of  Sinde,  which  was  effected  in  1843,  has 
termed  “  the  tail  of  the  Afghan  war.”  Some  connection 
iied  between  these  events,  inasmuch  as  the  navigation  of 
iver  Indus  was  insisted  upon  by  the  English,  as  a  means 
aching  the  Cabool  valley,  and  latent  hostility  arose  in 
pquence  with  the  Ameers  or  rulers  of  Shade.  But  a  com- 
on  of  the  contradictory  accounts  given  by  Sir  Charles 
or  and  Sir  James  (then  Colonel)  Outram,*  the  British 
ent,  shows  that  the  quarrel  was  forced  upon  the  Ameers. 
Sinde  war,  by  which  the  East  India  Company  gained  a 
te  province  and  the  Indus  for  a  boundary,  entailed  a 

*  See  Napier's  ‘  Sinde,’  and  Outram ’s  ‘  Commentary.’ 
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heavy  expenditure,  which  their  finances  could  ill  bear,  lie 
booty  taken  by  the  army  at  Hyderabad  after  the  battl  ot 
Meanee  was  enormous.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  had  c  nel 
out  to  India  with  an  empty  purse,  obtained  70,000?.  p  ;e.j 
money ;  a  circumstance  which  manifestly  influenced  his  opi  on 
regarding  what  he  styled  that  “very  advantageous,  us ji 
and  humane  piece  of  rascality,”*  the  seizure  of  Sinde. 


Sir  Henry  Hardinge. — a.d.  1844  to  1848. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  superseded  by  Sir  Henry  Hardly 
whose  attention  was  diverted  from  the  promotion  of  pi 
works  by  the  outbreak  of  war  on  the  north-western  fron 
The  murder  of  Kurruck  Sing  the  son  and  successor  of  Rum 
Sing,  had  been  followed  by  a  state  of  disorganization  thro  ;U 
out  the  Punjab,  and  the  only  point  on  which  the  Seik  faclni 
agreed  was  in  enmity  to  the  English.  Preparations 
made  at  Lahore  for  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  by  a  Seik  a:jiy, 
The  Governor-General  hastened  to  meet  the  foe,  and,  v6i 
the  Seiks  crossed  the  river,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  SirEi 
Gough  marched  against  them,  and  in  December  1845  defeel 
them  at  Moodkee.  Sir  Harry  Smith  gained  a  victory  at  Ala 
in  January  1845.  The  Seik  entrenchments  at  Ferozepoor  « 
carried  in  February,  after  a  battle  in  which  the  Govenr 
General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  fought  side  by 
and  the  Seiks  were  driven  over  their  bridge  of  boats  aos 
the  Sutlej  by  the  British,  who  dictated  terms  of  peace  ben! 
the  walls  of  Lahore.  The  independence  of  the  Pua 
ceased,  although  the  boy-prince  Dhuleep  Sing  was  recogre 
as  Maharajah.  A  British  resident  and  British  troops 
stationed  at  Lahore.  The  protected  or  cis-Sutlej  states 
annexed,  as  well  as  the  Jullundur  Doab,  including  li 
Himalayan  valleys  of  the  Spitee  and  Peenee,  which  broil 
Tartars  for  the  first  time  under  direct  British  rule 
Alpine  region  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej  was  j 
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ten,  and  a  fine  was  levied  to  meet  tlie  expenditure  of  the 
r.  But  the  Lahore  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  Golab 
ig,  an  adventurer  who  had  become  governor  of  Cashmeer 
i  the  Jummoo  territory,  was  permitted  to  assume  sove- 
gnty  on  payment  of  the  deficient  sum.  Lord  Hardiuge’s 
rtive  in  making  this  arrangement  was  probably  the  ex- 
asted  state  of  the  European  troops,  whom  four  pitched 
sties  had  reduced  to  three  thousand  men ;  otherwise, 
uembering  the  antecedents  of  the  lovely  and  salubrious 
Eley  which  had  formed  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Great 
Iguls,  and  the  importance  of  its  position  at  the  entrance  to 
Ldoostan,  it  would  hardly  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
in  who  had  few  pretensions  to  its  possession  except  his 
Madly  attitude  and  power  of  becoming  a  troublesome  foe. 

Marquis  of  Dalhousie. — a.d.  1848  to  1855. 

he  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  became  Governor-General  of 
La  in  1848.  The  Seik  treaty  was  not  carried  out,  and 
wared  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  tlxe  Lahore  durbar  (or 
rrninent)  as  a  means  of  gaming  time.  Ranee  Chunda 
(mother  of  Dhuleep  Sing  conspired  with  the  chief  Seik 
vrs  or  nobles  against  the  English ;  but  before  her  plans 
An  matured  circumstances  occurred  which  renewed  the  war 
Ire  either  party  was  able  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour. 

joltan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  occu- 
' la  position  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  strength 
fortress  and  the  wealth  of  its  bazaars  attracted  foreign 
ers  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian  to 
of  Runjeet  the  Seik.  At  the  death  of  Runjeet  the 
!SS  and  province  were  ruled  by  a  chief  whose  subordi- 
l  to  the  Lahore  court  was  almost  nominal.  Upon  his 
his  son  the  Dewan  Moolraj  was  recognised  as  his  suc- 
and  a  nuzzurana  or  present  demanded  in  return. 
":l  W,aj  promised  to  pay  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees  (one  hundred 
155,  l  ighty  thousand  pounds)  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
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first  Seik  war.  He  came  to  Lahore  in  1846  under  «e 
guarantee  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and,  after  paying  the  str¬ 
iated  sum,  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  surrender  of  a  ]  ri 
of  his  province,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  the  payment 
nineteen  lacs  yearly  on  account  of  the  remainder,  le 
Dewan  was  besides  alarmed  at  the  intended  introduction 
English  courts  of  justice  into  Mooltan,  which,  by  their  ccly 
and  tedious  proceedings,  inspired  the  natives  with  avers  n, 
He  spoke  of  resigning  Mooltan  on  condition  of  receivira 
jagheer  in  exchange,  but  was  told  that  his  resignation  r  stj 
be  unconditional,  and  his  accounts  for  ten  years  woulc  oj 
called  for.  “How  can  I  produce  my  father’s  papers?”  aa 
the  reply ;  “  the  ants  have  eaten  them,  or  if  the  ants  be 
left  any,  they  are  useless  for  your  purpose.  I  am  in  m 
hands.”  The  answer  was  natural  enough  in  the  son  of  a  ai 
who  had  exercised  an  almost  irresponsible  despotism  u:| 
Kunjeet  Sing — a  rider  who,  like  Hyder  Ali,  found  a  not 9 
stick  sufficient  for  his  accounts.  But  the  British  resin! 
(Currie),  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Seik  council,  const 9 
the  despair  of  Moolraj  into  resignation,*  and  informed  in 
that  a  Seik  sirdar  and  an  English  political  agent  woull) 
sent  to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  Mooltan.  Med 
returned  to  his  fortress  a  ruined  man ;  inquisition  int<  1# 
past  as  well  as  insignificance  for  the  future  was  before  il 
He  was  in  failing  health,  and  harassed  by  domestic  as  wt  I : 
political  trials. 

In  April  1848  a  new  governor,  Khan  Sing,  was  sell 
the  British  authority  at  Lahore  to  Mooltan,  with  two  yj 
Englishmen,  Vans  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  ai  i 
Goorka  escort  of  five  hundred  horse.  On  entering! : 
fortress  a  sepoy  rushed  at  Vans  Agnew,  and  wounded  il  - 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson  was  cut  down  by  some  trooJ ; 
but  Khan  Sing  and  the  Goorka  escort  took  up  the  woil 
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i  and  carried  them  to  the  Eedgah,  a  Mohammedan  place 
Worship,  where,  in  the  evening,  they  were  deserted  by  the 
f  part  of  their  guards,  broken  in  upon  by  a  city  mob, 
|  beheaded  by  a  Muzubbee — or  member  of  a  caste  of 
tapers  and  executioners.  “  We  are  not  the  last  of  the 
rlish,”  said  Vans  Agnew,  as  he  sat  by  the  couch  of 
lerson,  holding  his  hand,  and  waiting  for  death, 
he  murderers  took  the  heads  of  the  officers  and  flung 
si  at  the  feet  of  Moolraj.  The  die  was  cast,  and,  with 
sation  and  disgust,  he  accepted  the  crime  and  its  conse- 
itces.  Khan  Sing  was  bidden  by  the  infuriated  people  to 
rr  back  to  Lahore  the  boy  (Yans  Agnew)  he  had  brought 
pvern  Mooltan  men.  When  the  bodies  were  flung  aside 
he  rabble,  they  were  taken  up  by  some  Afghan  mer¬ 
its,  who,  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  Moolraj,  wrapped 
remains  in  silken  shawls,  and  buried  them  at  the  Eedgah, 
t  the  custom,  as  they  said,  of  England. 

1'e  first  intelligence  of  the  catastrophe  was  conveyed  in  a 

Illed  note,  written  by  poor  Agnew  when  lying  wounded 
e  Eedgah,  to  General  Cortlandt,  once  in  the  service  of 
Met  Sing,  but  subsequently  a  most  able  and  faithful 
Inlander  in  the  British  army.  The  note  was  received  by 
iLSilenant  Edwardes  on  the  22nd  of  April.  By  his  prompti- 
jemd  the  exertions  of  Cortlandt,  backed  by  two  thousand 
vD  levies  were  raised,  and  the  spread  of  revolt  to  some 
checked.  But  the  delay  in  sending  troops  from  head- 
?rs  gave  time  for  Moolraj  to  strengthen  his  position, 
ar  became  general ;  many  of  the  Seik  sirdars  declared 
t  us,  and  the  views  of  Kanee  Cliunda  were  so  evident 
itiljo  avoid  the  excitement  of  a  public  trial,  she  was  pri- 
conveyed  to  Benares.  Mooltan  was  ineffectually  be- 
by  General  Whisk  at  intervals  from  September  1848 
p  end  of  the  year.  In  November  a  stratagem  was 
d  to  (of  a  letter  written  as  from  General  Whish), 

‘  deprived  Moolraj  of  the  co-operation  of  Shere  Sing, 
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(the  reputed  son  of  Runjeet  Sing),  who  quitted  Mooltan  all 
head  of  five  thousand  men  and  twenty  guns.  The  weaki  »| 
garrison  still  held  out,  and  on  the  last  day  of  Decerei 
made  a  sortie  against  the  besiegers  which  was  repelled  tl 
great  loss  by  the  new  levies  headed  by  Sir  Henry  Lawn's 
who  had  returned  from  England  and  just  joined  the  cuj 


The  town  was  captured  early  in  January,  and  on  the  !ni 
of  that  month  the  garrison  surrendered  unconditior  li 
Moolraj— who  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  Seik  cause,  hi 
by  far  the  ablest  man  engaged  in  it — tore  himself  away  « 


his  chiefs  and  adherents,  who  clung  to  him  and  fell  ai 


feet  with  expressions  of  passionate  devotion.  Nor  wer< 
European  troops  unmoved  when  the  chief,  with  his  id 
figure  and  dignified  bearing,  issued  alone  from  the  fortre  U 
had  held  so  bravely,  and  rode  on  his  splendidly-caparhej 
Arab  to  the  British  camp,  where  he  learned  his  prof 
(and  eventual)  sentence  of  transportation,  the  idea  of  q 
unnerved  him  for  the  first  time,  and  drew  from  hir'j 
entreaty  for  any  other  doom,  even  immediate  and  disgra 
death. 

Ten  days  before  the  fall  of  Mooltan  a  fierce  battle ( 
fought  at  Cliillianwallah  between  the  British  under 


G-ougli  and  a  powerful  Seik  force  under  Shere  Sing, 
valour  and  still  more  the  popularity  of  the  Command  ii 
Chief  partially  atoned  for  the  defective  plan  on  whi<| 
acted,  but  the  doubtful  victory  was  attended  with  heavj 
of  life,  and  with  a  disastrous  panic  among  the  cavalry, 
battle  of  Goojerat  was,  however,  admirably  planned! 
fought  out  by  Lord  Gough,  who,  on  the  21st  of  Feb  j 
ranged  his  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  against 
forty  thousand  of  the  enemy  (including  one  thousanl 
hundred  Afghan  horse  from  Cabool),  and  by  a  d( 
victory  brought  the  second  Seik  war  to  a  triumphan 
elusion.  The  chief  sirdars  surrendered,  and  the  Puny 
annexed  to  British  India,  a  pension  of  large  amount 
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;ited  to  Dkuleep  Sing,  kis  motlier,  and  otker  members  of 
3X-royal  family. 

'ke  “Koh-i-Noor”  diamond,  of  wkiek  Eunjeet  Sing  kad 
•  oiled  tke  unfortunate  Skak  Soojak,  fell  into  tke  kands 
ke  conquerors,  and  was  sent  to  England,  wkere  it 
is  a  portion  of  tke  Britisk  regalia.  Tkis  famous  gem  is 
lifted  to  be  tke  identical  diamond  possessed  by  Kama, 
r  of  Anga,  one  of  tke  keroes  of  tke  Maka  Bkarat,  or 
war,  wkiek  took  place  in  tke  fourteentk  century  B.c. 
Arnold  states  tkat  a  baneful  influence  is  attacked  to  tke 
vl  by  Hindoo  tradition,  and  ke  cites  instances  of  tke  mis- 
1  nes  of  its  alleged  wearers,  including  Yicramaditya,  rajah 
Jalwa,  tke  Emperor  Humayun,  and  Nadir  Skak,  who,  on 
3  ill-render  of  Delhi,  saw  tke  “  Mountain  of  Light  ”  gleam- 
n  tke  head  of  tke  conquered  Mogul  Mohammed  Skak, 
immediately  changed  turbans  with  him  in  pledge  of 
iilskip.  No  authority  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  for  kis 
•cut  of  tke  descent  of  the  gem,  and  many  important 
are  wanting  in  kis  statement.  For  instance,  Humayun, 
in  exile  in  Persia,  was  compelled  by  Skak  Takmasp  to 
ruder  to  him  a  diamond  of  incalculable  value,  which 
robably  tke  one  captured  at  Agra  (see  ‘  Memoirs  of 
yun’),  and  there  were  other  famous  gems  taken  by 
nt  invaders  from  Delhi.  Tke  possession  of  tke  British 
c-i-Noor”  can  be  clearly  traced  from  Nadir  Skak  and 
i-fated  successors  until  tke  exiled  Shall  Soojak  reluc- 
l|  surrendered  tke  jewel  to  Eunjeet  Sing,  by  whom 
i  worn  without  any  ill  effects.  Its  next  wearers  were 
ee  successors  of  Eunjeet,  of  whom  one  died  of  poison, 
ond  was  shot  on  the  throne  with  tke  “  Kok-i-Noor  ”  on 
n,  and  tke  third  (Dkuleep  Sing)  was  deposed.  Still, 
3nt  deaths  are  the  rule  rather  than  tke  exception  with 
1  princes,  tke  tradition  which  connects  tke  retention 
reign  power  with  tkis  imperial  gem  is  far  more  in 
mce  with  its  adventures  than  any  supposition  of  inhe- 
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rent  ill-luck ;  for  tlie  list  of  its  possessors  (if  Mr.  Am  d 
account  be  correct)  must  have  included  Akber,  Shah  Jui 
Aurungzebe,  and  “  the  crowned  Dacoit  ”  Ennjeet  Sing.  ; 

In  1S52  a  second  Burmese  war,  occasioned  by  the  lit 
thorised  proceedings  of  the  Burmese  and  British  subordir  ;ei 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Bangoon,  the  capital  of  Pegu  in. 
the  permanent  occupation  of  that  province. 

The  numerous  annexations  of  Lord  Dalhousie  were  fci 
most  part  carried  out  in  violation  of  the  rights  conferred! 
the  law  of  adoption,  an  ancient  and  venerated  Hindoo  rdi 
nance.  Cattara  had  been  the  scene  of  a  cruel  injustit  13 
the  part  of  the  Bombay  authorities,  who  in  1839  depose  till 
excellent  reigning  prince,  and  placed  his  intriguing  an  iis 
solute  half-brother  on  the  throne,  under  rigid  super’s  w 
On  the  death  of  this  man  in  1848  without  male  heir  thj 
principality  was  annexed  on  the  plea  of  lapse,  and  greta 
citement  and  dissatisfaction  were  caused  by  this  step  to  11J 
the  suppression  of  the  remaining  Native  states. 

In  May  1853  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  was  forced  tilsil 
render  to  the  East  India  Company  about  a  third  of  his  J 
tories  in  payment  of  arrears  due  for  the  compulsory  al 
tenance  of  a  British  contingent. 

The  Kajah  of  Jhansi  (a  small  Mahratta  state  in  Bill 
cund)  died  in  November  1853,  having  written  on  his  0 
bed  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  entreating  thl 
adopted  child  might  be  accepted  as  his  successor,  and  tl  I 
Kanee  Lakshmi  Bye  might  officiate  as  regent,  accord:'' 
the  custom  of  the  country.  The  British  agent,  in  forwJ 
this  appeal,  bore  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Jhansi  Ga  t 
ment  to  the  English,  as  having  been  maintained  1 1 
circumstances  of  considerable  temptation ;  and  he  desil  l 
the  Kanee  as  being  “  highly  respected  and  esteemed  1 
“  fully  capable  of  doing  justice  to  such  a  charge.”  A 
no  new  thing  among  the  Hindoos  for  a  woman  td  ; 
rule,  and  no  sovereign  ever  governed  more  successful!!  L 
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s  excellent  Mahratta  princess,  Ahaliya  Bye,  of  Indore.* 
rd  Dalhousie  did  not,  however,  listen  to  these  arguments, 
acted  in  this  case  as  he  had  done  in  others.  The  dis¬ 
jointed  Kanee,  a  young,  beautiful,  and  resolute  woman, 
,ie  a  vow  of  vengeance,  and  kept  it. 

die  kingdom  of  Nagpoor  or  Berar  was  annexed  on  the 
rnd  of  failure  of  legal  heirs,  as  were  other  minor  States  ; 

;  the  greatest  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s  appropriations  was  per¬ 
iled  just  before  he  left  India,  by  the  deposition  of  the 
ig  of  Oude,  and  the  annexation  of  that  country  on  the 
[( i  of  its  misgoverned  and  disorganised  condition, 
he  East  India  Company  entirely  concurred  in  the  policy 
’  he  Governor-General,  and  congratulated  themselves  on 
it  acquisition  of  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
a,  containing  five  million  of  inhabitants,  “  without  the  ex¬ 
ult  ture  of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  almost  without  a  murmur.”  t 
h  Company  did  not  then  foresee  the  torrents  of  English 
it  Indian  blood  which  were  to  be  poured  forth  before  the 
pmacy  of  England  should  be  established  in  Oude ;  and 
edid  not  choose  to  hear  the  murmurs  which  gave  warning 
J|e  coming  struggle. 

lie  cardinal  error  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was  that  he  governed 
d.  for  the  Company,  and  looked  at  every  question  from 
liljueadenhall  Street  point  of  view.  Overworked, — writing, 
i  vis  said  of  him  at  Lahore,  sixty  minutes  to  the  hour,  in 
,, Iterance  or  vindication  of  his  policy, — lie  thought  only  of 
lUdgment  the  Directors  and  the  British  public  would 
unce  on  his  conduct,  and  entirely  overlooked  the 
lulation  of  grievances  pent  up  in  the  Native  mind,  and 
]■■ ;;  onsequences  which  would  ensue  should  the  immense 
(il  army,  itself  little  more  than  a  local  militia,  turn 


„  im'  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  ‘  Central  India,’  vol.  i. 
ijide  Blue  Book  for  1856,’  p.  28S.  The  annexations  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
ribed  at  length  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  the  Mutiny,  given  in 
esitll  .jlian  Empire,’  vol.  ii. 
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against  the  British  Government,  and  the  sepoys  rfrater];e 
with  their  countrymen  and  co-religionists.  In  the  absorpt  n 
of  Native  states  Lord  Dalhousie  acted  with  the  full  comr- 
rence  of  the  Directors,  but  in  the  arbitrary  extinction  of  h  3- 
ditary  titles,  and  in  crushing  the  Native  aristocracy,  he  via 
further  and  faster  than  his  employers  cared  to  follow  him.  ij 
His  treatment  of  the  aged  representative  of  the  Git 
Moguls  was  inexcusable,  and  excited  in  the  breasts  of  le 
Mohammedans  of  Delhi  vindictive  feelings,  which  bore  i  it 
during  the  Mutiny  in  the  massacre  of  the  Europeans,  '] 
real  power,  except  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  and  :j 
trict  of  Delhi,  had  been  taken  from  the  Mogul,  but  he  as 
still  prayed  for  under  the  title  of  Emperor  in  the  mosquffi 
India ;  and  although  the  Calcutta  government  styled  it 
“  King  of  Delhi,”  the  relics  of  his  original  position  as  suze!ii 
of  the  East  India  Company  remained  in  so  far  that  he  wfl 
receive  the  Governor-General  only  as  an  inferior,  and  in 
last  English  captain  of  the  palace-guard,  when  summoned 
the  royal  presence,  approached  barefoot,  and  with  other  sd 
of  extreme  respect,  up  to  May  1857. 

On  the  death  of  the  heir-apparent  in  1849,  Lord  Dalhd 
recommended  “  the  suppression  of  the  House  of  Timur  wn 
ever  the  old  king  should  die.”  The  Directors  conseii 
but  so  unwillingly,  that  another  heir-apparent  was  recogi 
at  Calcutta,  on  the  hard  condition  that  on  his  accessid 
the  titular  sovereignty  he  should  quit  the  palace  at  D 
and  receive  the  Governor-General  on  terms  of  equality.  I 
In  1856  the  heir-apparent  died  of  cholera,  and  j 
excitement  arose  on  the  re-opened  question  of  succei 
The  position  of  the  royal  family  was  one  of  poverty  and  nl 
fication.  Within  the  palace  walls  there  was  a  populate  1 
above  five  thousand  persons,  of  whom  three  thousand  we 
the  blood  royal.  Their  numbers  had  increased  until 
pension  allotted  for  their  sustenance  was  insufficient  toi 
cure  them  regular  food.  The  Calcutta  Government,  acti  1 
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,)ir  trustees,  hedged  them  in  with  restrictions,  forbade  their 
fering  the  sendee  of  the  army  or  the  state,  and  made  no 
ort  whatever  either  for  their  moral  or  physical  welfare. 
\,e  ignorance  and  sensuality  of  the  “  Sullateen,”  as  the 
ynger  members  of  the  family  were  called,  became  a  bye- 
Rrd  with  the  English ;  but  the  reproach  came  badly  from 
1  mouth  of  those  who  were  open  to  a  countercharge  of 
eish  neglect  for  having  taken  no  pains  to  educate  or  uphold 
,  amily,  the  care  of  which  was  in  fact  accepted  by  the 
Inpany  with  the  Sunnuds  or  Charter  which  conferred  on 
tm  the  large  revenues  of  Bengal. 

'he  most  powerful  representative  of  the  East  India  Com- 
try  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  long  series  of  injuries  when 
16 decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Moguls  from  their  hereditary 
x  ie,  and  waited  for  the  death  of  the  old  king,  to  sweep  away 
h.  few  prerogatives  which  remained,  without  holding  out 
n  gleam  of  hope  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  princes  to  lead 

E*  etter  life,  or  even  making  a  useful  career  possible  to 
i.  Yet  Lord  Dalhousie  had  so  little  fear  of  their 
heryas  to  leave  Delhi  garrisoned  with  only  Native  troops, 
c  id  with  a  capacious  magazine,  and  abundant  munitions 
i  jar,  in  charge  of  a  few  officers,  who  with  their  families  were 
Blpported  by  a  single  British  soldier.  There  can  be  no 
:>t  that  among  the  despised  “  Sullateen  ”  there  were  men, 
jee  Feroze  Shah  for  instance,  who,  had  they  been  treated 
generosity  or  even  justice,  trained  in  the  English 
ce,  and  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  British  resources, 
id  have  held  Delhi  for  us  and  fought  on  our  side  as 
usly  as  any  of  the  rajahs  whose  states  had  happily  not 
merged  in  the  whirlpool  of  annexation, 
his  internal  proceedings  Lord  Dalhousie  proved  an  admir- 
admiuistrator.  The  force  of  his  intellect,  his  remarkable 
jl/ide  for  business,  energy,  and  unflagging  industry  had  given 
pwerful  stimulus  to  progress  in  India.  In  the  famous 
ipte  in  which  he  summed  up  the  leading  events  of  his 
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eight  years’  rule,  he  adverted  to  his  labours  for  the  establ  ]• 
ment  of  railways  at  the  Three  Presidencies  and  in  Sinde  if 
telegraphic  communications  between  the  chief  cities,  of  dh  ,p 
and  uniform  postage,  improved  means  of  transit,  and  reck  d 
import  duties.  Lord  Dalhousie  deserves  great  credit  )i 
what  he  accomplished,  because,  fettered  by  the  Director  if| 
was  nest  to  impossible  to  get  anything  at  all  done  for  o  n 
India.  The  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  there  underwent  a 
bably  contributed  to  the  sudden  prostration  which  folio  d 
his  return  to  England,  and  ended  in  his  death,  at  the  vy 
time  when  Ins  counsel  was  most  desired  on  Indian  poll 
even  by  those  who  strongly  disapproved  his  annexation  o- 
ceedings.  Had  he  been  spared  in  physical  and  me  a 
vigour,  none  would  have  appreciated  more  thoroughly  te 
wonderful  change  made  in  our  entire  India  system,  orwatcl 
more  approvingly  the  operations  of  a  fostering  and  libil 
government,  than  the  late  gifted  Marquis  of  Dalhousie. 

Viscount  Canning. — a.d.  1856  to  1862, 

When  Viscount  Canning  became  Governor- General  I  is 
was  considered  to  be  profoundly  tranquil.  A  small  mine; 
saw  reason  for  anxiety  in  the  disorganisation  and  discoml 
caused  by  the  recent  rapid  series  of  annexations,  in  the  numn 
of  aristocratic  families  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  breali 
up  of  Native  courts,  and  the  masses  of  armed  men  dispel 
over  the  country  by  the  disbandment  of  Native  armies.  I 
excessive  poverty  of  the  labouring  class  everywhere,  andii 
terrible  famines  which  periodically  recurred,  were  the  die 
consequences  of  the  want  of  proper  means  of  transit  i 
irrigation,  and  of  the  scanty  encouragement  which  ifl 
Governor-General  could  give  to  commerce  and  agriculf 
while  burdened  with  the  charge  of  numerous  new  provinces! 
revenue  of  which  could  not  (under  the  old  system)  be  mac  1 1 
defray  their  own  expenditure,  and  which  were  maintained  H 
the  surplus  income  of  Bengal,  with  some  help  from  Bony 
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Madras.  The  Punjab,  at  the  time  of  its  acquisi- 
i,  was  justly  viewed  as  a  province  requiring  the  greatest 


j  for  its  retention.  Picked  men  were  sent  to  govern  it, 
•usted  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  funds  to  an  extent 
or  provided  in  any  other  case  were  spent  in  its  settlement. 
:  two  Lawrences  were  at  first  associated  in  its  rule,  but  it 
3  impossible  that  they  should  long  work  together.  The 
:i  civilian,  John  Lawrence,  was  supported  in  his  views  by 
rl  Dalhousie;  and  Sir  Henry  left  a  province  where,  it 
(finned,  people  were  occasionally  hanged  on  no  (Letter 
nority  than  an  open  note  from  an  assist ant-commis- 
)fir  to  a  deputy  expressing  his  opinion  that  they  were 
liy. 

rJie  subjugation  of  the  Punjab  was  carried  out  with  quiet 
it  unflinching  severity,  and  notwithstanding  the  dissent 


qied  by  the  resignation  of  some  leading  officials  and  the 


isusfactory  nature  of  the  financial  results,  it  was  resolved 
it  the  same  system  in  operation  in  Oude.  The  experi- 

Jwas  made  with  means,  both  in  soldiers,  civilians,  and 
y,  very  inferior  to  those  employed  in  the  Punjab, 
ly  incompetent  functionaries  were  appointed  to  pro- 


u  :e  judgment  upon  the  landed  rights  of  the  talookdars  or 
e  proprietors  in  Oude,  and  Lord  Canning  has  subse- 
Sijly  admitted  the  injustice  of  their  decisions.  The 


ial  commissioner  (Martin  Gubbins)  testifies  to  the 
t  of  British  officials  as  having  aggravated  the  suffer- 
>f  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  he  describes  ladies 
lildren  never  before  seen  outside  the  zenana,  as  having 
)e  used  “to  go  out  at  night  and  beg  their  bread.” t 
'  i  princesses  of  Oude  were  treated  with  cruel  indignity. 
|h  it  is  “  a  far  cry  ”  to  Downing  Street,  their  com- 

1  reached  the  ear  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  demanded  an 
ition  of  the  assertion  that  they  had  been  rudely 

U  jm-Regulation  Provinces  of  India,’  Fraser’s  Magazine,  March,  18G2. 
Pjrtin  Gubbins,  ‘Mutinies  in  Oudh,’  p.  70. 
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driven  from  their 


recognised  home. 


The  Indian  got  n- 


ment  tardily  acknowledged*  that  the  Chief  CommissicT, 


Mr.  Coverley  Jackson,  had  expelled  the  royal  inmates  oi  he 
Chutter  Munzil  palace  and  taken  possession  of  it  himself  ’or 
which  act  he  had  been  censured  by  the  Governor-Gener  ic 
council,  and  the  palace  restored  to  the  ladies.  This  adm'ed 
grievance  is  probably  one  of  many  others  which  may  acquit 
for  the  bitter  hatred  afterwards  shown  by  the  adherents  ml 
domestic  servants  of  the  Oude  family,  as  well  as  by  the  La 
of  the  Lucknow  citizens,  to  the  English  at  the  Eesidenc; 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  pointed  out,  at  an  early  stage  of  ro 
ceedings  in  Oude,  the  numerous  jungle  forts  and  guns  o 
chiefs  as  a  special  source  of  danger  in  the  event  of  revolt.  3i$ 
remonstrances  were  unheeded  until  the  peril  could  no  lqei 
be  overlooked  ;  then,  at  the  end  of  March  1857,  when  i  ou 
to  seek  in  England  the  restoration  of  a  frame  breaking 
under  hard  work,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  grief  of  heart  fc 
loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  he  stayed  his  steps,  at  the  uei 
request  of  Lord  Canning,  and  went  to  Lucknow,  there  td 
himself  too  late  to  avert  the  calamity  of  which  he  had  \ 
given  warning,  and  to  die  its  victim. 


The  Mutiny. 


In  January,  1857,  the  little  cloud  which  heralded 
mighty  storm  was  clearly  visible.  It  appeared  in  ai 
expected  quarter.  Since  the  days  of  Clive  the  Native ' 
had  been  increasing  until  it  numbered  nearly  three  hull 
thousand  men,  while  the  European  force  was  about 
five  thousand.  The  faith  of  the  English  community,* 
civil  and  military,  in  the  loyalty  of  the  sepoys  wd 
bounded ;  only  one  thing,  it  was  believed,  could  drive  J 
to  even  passive  mutiny — namely,  interference  with  Mil 
custom  or  Hindoo  caste.  A  solitary  instance,  perhaj 


i 


*  Despatch  of  Lorrl  Stanley,  13th  October,  1858,  and  Eeply  of  Lc  ( 
ning,  25th  November,  1S59.  Pari.  Papers,  Commons,  12  July,  18G1.  I  k-_- 
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sonal  vengeance  might  occur,  but  organized,  active  revolt 
'5  out  of  the  question.  That  women  and  children  should 
i  deemed  in  danger  from  the  Natives  was  unheard  of. 
hopean  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  hundreds  of 
2es,  guarded  by  Natives  only,  and  no  instance  was  on 
ird  of  then-  having  sustained  any  injury.  Caste,  however, 
t  been  much  talked  of  during  late  years ;  it  was  considered 
)  mpede  the  efficiency  of  the  Bengal  troops ;  and  among 
i  ly  attempts  made  to  check  its  influence,  the  most  important 
i  an  order  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Anson, 
1 1856,  by  which  all  recruits  were  required  to  swear 
i  they  would  go  by  sea  or  land  wherever  their  services 
liht  be  desired.  This  at  once  excluded  the  conscien- 
03  Brahminist  from  the  army.  A  sea  voyage  is  in  itself 
aidden  by  his  creed;  and  he  can  only  preserve  caste  by 
luring  severe  privations  in  his  food,  while  both  Hindoos 
n  Mussulmans  must  abstain  from  the  frequent  ablutions  to 
h  h  creed,  custom,  and  climate  alike  impel  them. 

•eneral  Anson  was  a  man  of  active  habits,  strong  pre¬ 
fixes,  and  no  military  experience  either  European  or 
icm.  He  introduced  several  minor  measures  which  the 
3gal  troops  viewed  as  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
otion  of  their  religious  privileges  and  even  vested  rights, 
/fairs  were  in  this  state  of  growing  intolerance  of  caste  on 
3  tart  of  the  officers,  and  timid  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
pcs,  when  orders  were  given  to  instruct  the  army  in  the 
3 :,f  the  Minie  rifle.  Three  years  before,  when  the  change 
pisket  was  first  proposed,  and  some  rifle  ammunition  sent 
Ilia,  Adjutant-General  Tucker  had  warned  the  Govern- 
"m  that  “in  the  greasing  composition  nothing  should  be 
wsvhich  could  possibly  offend  the  caste  or  religious  pre- 
Ts  of  the  natives.”  * 

S'  such  precaution  was  taken :  the  grease  was  supplied  by 
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a  contractor,  without  any  special  orders  as  to  the  mate]  1 
to  be  used  ;  and  the  filthy  cartridges  were  offered  to  Mob  > 
medans,  many  of  whom  actually  chose  death  rather  t  ld 
pollute  their  lips  with  them  ;  and  to  Brahminists,  who  c<  Id 
not  do  so  without  irrevocably  losing  caste — that  is,  being  t* 
lawed  and  excommunicated  in  this  life  and  the  next. 

The  first  greased  cartridges  made  in  India  were  prep;  ;d 
with  tallow.  One  of  the  Native  workmen  employed  at  ip 
Dum  Dum  arsenal  taunted  a  sepoy  with  the  impending  in 
grace.  “You  will  soon  lose  your  caste,”  he  said;  “you re 
to  be  made  to  bite  cartridges  covered  with  the  fat  of  pigs  id: 
cows.”  This  speech  made  a  deep  impression.  As  earlai 
January  1857,  the  commanding  officer  at  Barrackpoor,  AI,  .r- 
General  Hearsey,  represented  to  Government  the  extrema, 
citement  of  the  sepoys,  and  repeatedly  urged  that  they  sh  Id 
be  allowed  to  prepare  their  own  bullet-patches.  Finding 
remonstrances  unheeded,  he  became  only  the  more  urnl 
that  no  further  time  should  be  lost ;  for  he  added,  “  Wei 
dwelling  on  a  mine  ready  for  explosion.” 

At  length  the  Governor-General  in  Council  wrote  to  Gen 
Anson,  who  was  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  of  Simla,  for  u 
instructions  regarding  the  rifle  practice ;  but  the  Gem 
could  not  be  made  to  see  the  danger,  and  persisted  in  reft) 
any  concession,  to  what  he  termed  the  “beastly  prejudice' 
of  the  natives,  until  the  time  for  conciliation  was  I 
Before  the  formal  withdrawal  of  the  cartridges  and  the  re  I 
tation  of  his  past  system  were  promulgated,  the  mine) 
exploded,  the  Bengal  army  was  for  the  most  part  disbal  |. 
or  in  revolt,  and  many  British  stations  besieged  or  in  rail 

The  first  outbreak  occurred  at  Berhampoor,  on  the  Gal 
on  the  26th  February,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  19th  Bi! 
Infantry  to  receive  the  suspected  ammunition. 

*  ‘Crisis  in  the  Punjab,’  by  Frederick  Cooper,  Deputy  Commissio?  j 
Umritsur,  p.  37. 
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Che  colonel  strove  to  compel  the  men,  telling  them  that 
hey  persevered  in  their  refusal,  he  would  take  them  to 
I'mali  or  China,  where,  through  hardship,  they  would  all 
i  It  was  known  that  Lord  Dalhousie  had  punished 
]  refusal  of  the  3Sth  Bengal  Infantry  to  march  to  Bur- 
li  by  sending  the  regiment  by  land  to  Dacca,  where  the 
itonments  were  very  bad,  and  the  loss  of  life  proportion- 
-  y  heavy.  Still  the  19th  refused  the  cartridges.  Their 
Fence  was  very  severe.  The  corps  was  disbanded  ;  and  when 
i  men,  after  strong  appeals  for  mercy,  could  obtain  no  Te¬ 
nsion  of  their  sentence,  they  dispersed  sadly,  but  quietly, 
n  never  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  subsequent 
slllion.  The  men  of  the  34th  Bengal  Infantry  had  been 
n  instigators  of  the  resolve  of  the  19th.  They  were  at 
■a-ackpoor ;  and  incendiary  fires  and  night  meetings  gave, 
i  ii  almost  every  later  instance,  warning  of  discontent, 
k  first  blood  was  shed  on  the  29th  March,  1857,  on  the 
a-ackpoor  parade,  by  a  fanatic  named  Mungul  Pandy,  who, 
:'t  ■  wounding  his  adjutant,  strove  to  commit  suicide,  and 
iceeded  in  inflicting  upon  himself  a  severe  injury.  He  was 
ceuted  in  April. 

ieanwhile  the  cartridge  question  was  discussed  throughout 
e  Bengal  army ;  and  a  vague  fear  gained  ground  daily 
le  native  mind,  which  verged  upon  the  madness  of  panic. 

.  *ude  it  was  believed  that  the  British  government  had 
scVed,  not  only  on  depriving  the  sepoys  but  the  Natives 
meral  of  their  caste,  by  mixing  immense  quantities  of 
dust  with  the  flour  sold  in  the  bazaars ;  and  it  needed 
il'ie  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  gain  a  hearing 
elcntradiction  of  these  rumours.  But  he  laboured  strenu- 
t'cll ,  and  succeeded  in  so  far  as  to  prevent  an  outbreak  in 
ic  long  after  other  localities,  where  much  less  cause 
‘  3 volt  existed,  had  become  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
jc.tion. 
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Meerut. 

The  crisis  came  at  Meerut,  a  large  cantonment,  thirty-  -o 
miles  from  Delhi.  The  proportion  of  European  troops  1  'e 
was  very  large.  There  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred  id 
sixty-three  men,  exclusive  of  sappers  and  miners,  to  o 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  Natives ;  the  reasoffhr 
this  large  number  of  Europeans  being  to  keep  in  check  le 
garrison  at  Delhi,  which  was  exclusively  composed  of  Na/e 
troops,  under  European  and  Native  officers. 

The  skirmishers  of  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry  were  orded 
to  use  the  new  cartridges.  Five  consented.  Eighty  m 
refused,  were  tried  by  court-martial  for  mutiny,  found  guy, 
and  sentenced  to  work  in  gangs  on  the  roads  as  felons  i||l 
term  of  years. 

Major  Harriott,  Deputy  Judge- Advocate  at  the  trial,  w  Id 
hear  no  testimony  in  favour  of  the  accused;  he  wrote  1 
friend  that  night,  “  The  court  is  over,  and  those  fellows  Ifd 
got  ten  years  apiece.  You  will  hear  of  no  more  mutinies  I 

On  the  9th  Maya  memorable  punishment  parade  was  Id, 
and  the  mutineers,  who  were  all  Mohammedans  of  high  faiyi 
were  heavily  ironed  and  shackled.  These  proceedings  ch 
pied  three  hours.  That  night  and  the  following  day,  Sunra 
were  spent  by  the  Native  troops  in  discussing  the  miserli- 
condition  of  their  comrades  and  their  own  fears  and  grievail  ■ 
Many  drugged  themselves  with  bhang,  and  towards  the  il  t 
of  evening  service  the  excitement  became  very  great,  wl  I 
rumour  got  abroad  that  the  60th  Rifles  (Europeans),  111 
parading  for  church,  were  about  to  seize  the  arms  and  hi 
of  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry,  and  turn  the  men  adrift,  ad  i: 
19th  Native  Infantry  had  been  treated. 

The  panic  soon  became  general.  The  majority  oft  1 
Native  troops  rose  in  open  mutiny ;  the  imprisoned  trotj  - 
were  released  and  their  fetters  broken  off.  A  body  oit 
3rd  Cavalry  flung  themselves  on  their  horses,  galloped  ft  k: 
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il,  released  the  captive  troopers,  struck  off  their  fetters, 
)  bore  them  away  in  triumph.  At  the  same  time  twelve 
; dred  other  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  It  was  now  the 
i  l  of  the  Europeans  to  be  panic-struck,  and  in  this  single 
jance  throughout  the  mutiny  they  were,  with  few  excep- 
33,  paralysed  with  terror  and  amazement.  There  was  no 
*ting  at  all.  With  every  reason  to  be  on  their  guard 
r  nst  a  probable  outbreak,  the  military  authorities  suffered 
uaselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  unpremeditated  and  sudden 
3i  g  of  the  Native  troops,  and  then  no  commanding  officer 
a  found  to  head  the  eighteen  hundred  Europeans,  with 
K,.  Natives  as  remained  faithful,  and  lead  them  at  once 
fmst  the  mutineers.  No  resistance  was  offered  :  sepoys,  city 
lie,  and  released  convicts  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 

:neral  rush  was  made  by  the  Europeans  to  the  artillery 
hoi,  a  large  and  easily  defensible  enclosure,  with  lines  of 
ti'icks.  Colonel  Finnis  was  shot  dead  while  trying  to  reason 
it  the  mutineers ;  and  his  own  men,  who  had  been  staunch 
)  o  that  moment,  placed  their  other  officers  in  safety  and 


e  joined  the  mutineers.  The  bazaar  people  and  camp 
li  vers  swarmed  forth.  Bands  of  thieves  began  murdering 
(blundering  in  all  directions:  the  Native  cantonments  were 
t  n  fire  and  the  houses  of  the  officers  rifled  and  burned* 
mi  officers  behaved  admirably.  Captain  Craigie,  for  in- 
uqe,  succeeded  in  keeping  together  his  troop  of  the  3rd 
it'e  Cavalry  during  nearly  the  entire  night,  leaving  his 
fein  her  home  in  the  Native  lines  under  the  protection 
f]ir  Native  troopers.  In  all  about  forty  Europeans  were 
:r:  ced  at  Meerut,  through  the  incapacity  of  the  officials. 

[f  loes  not  appear  at  what  hour  the  telegraphic  communi¬ 
n'.  with  Delhi  was  broken  off ;  but  the  news  was  conveyed 
A  ra  as  late  as  nine  in  the  evening  by  a  private  message 
take  postmaster’s  sister,  to  prevent  her  aunt  from  starting 
Nerut.  When  it  became  known  that  the  mutineers  had 
IE  the  road  to  Delhi,  Captain  Kosser,  of  the  Carabineers, 
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asked  permission  to  follow  tliem  with  cavalry  and  guns,*  c  at 
least  to  ride  to  Delhi  and  warn  the  unprotected  Europe!  sj 
but  his  offers  were  refused,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at 
either  Hewitt,  Archdale  Wilson,  or  any  leader  raadoo 
so  much  as  a  suggestion  on  behalf  of  the  city,  which  10 
Meerut  station  had  been  specially  formed  to  protect,  el 
membering  what  was  done  elsewhere  by  a  handful  of  troops,  id 
even  by  single  civilians,  it  is  marvellous  to  read  of  the  Meut 
people  gazing  at  the  moon  and  wondering  what  would  bill, 
“  our  Christian  brethren  in  Delhi  on  the  coming  morn,  ’  0/1 
less  happy  than  ourselves,  had  no  faithful  and  friendly  ob 
ropean  battalions  to  shield  them  from  the  bloodthirsty 
of  the  sepoys.”  t  One  of  those  battalions  might  have  sod 
Delhi,  by  forestalling  the  thirty  troopers  who  are  said  to  Iti 
revolutionized  India ;  but  the  blundering  severity  which  » 
voked  the  outbreak  was  paralleled  by  the  selfish  apathy  w  ik 
made  no  effort  to  put  it  down,  or  to  stretch  out  a  liar  W 
warn  or  succour  a  neighbouring  community.  The  faloli 
Delhi,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences,  political  and  sci| 
was  the  immediate  result  of  the  misconduct  at  Meerut. 

Delhi. 

At  daybreak  on  Monday,  May  11th,  no  one  in  D  ii, 
European  or  Native,  appears  to  have  had  any  idea  of  at 
had  occurred  at  Meerut.  Shortly  after  the  morning  pai| 
about  thirty  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  crossed  the  river  Juil 
by  the  bridge  of  boats,  entered  Delhi  unopposed,  by  on 
its  seven  gates,  and  murdered  a  European  connected  with! 
telegraph  office.  The  troopers,  reinforced  by  about  a  huc|  . 
other  Meerut  mutineers,  marched  to  the  palace.  The  gi  , 
offered  no  opposition,  and  several  Europeans  were  massa  { 
in  the  court-yard.  The  King  wrote  a  letter  immediate!! 
Agra,  narrating  the  mutiny  and  massacre,  and  descrij 
himself  as  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  sepoys ;  and  his  l 

*  Raikes’  ‘  Revolt,’  p.  13.  f  Rev.  Mr.  Rotton’8  ‘  Siege  of  Delhi,'  j 
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lication  was  the  first  account  received  from  Delhi  either 
tgra  or  Calcutta. 

he  Delhi  sepoys  for  many  hours  kept  aloof  from  the 
('rut  mutineers.  Neither  party  had  a  plan  or  a  leader. 
3  first  thing  they  did,  after  throwing  off  the  authority  of 
<r  English  officers,  was  to  quarrel  among  themselves  and  set 
(to  the  cantonments.  Very  few  regiments  injured  their 
Bers;  but  the  leading  mutineers,  here  and  elsewhere, 
hd  the  most  popidar  Europeans,  because  of  the  influence 
e  exercised  in  keeping  back  their  men.  The  English 
□lies  took  refuge  in  the  Flag-staff  tower,  a  circular  brick 
filing  from  which  the  daily  gun  was  fired ;  but  several 
aons  were  killed  on  the  way.  Lieutenant  Willoughby, 
gif  Europeans  and  some  Native  assistants,  took  up  their 
ibn  in  the  magazine,  resolving  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 
q  strong  hope  cheered  the  Europeans.  Every  eye  turned 
grly  towards  the  road  to  Meerut,  from  whence  a  rescue 
is  momentarily  expected:  of  course  they  looked  in  vain; 
>i  was  even  contemplated  by  the  Meerut  authorities.  At 
n  o’clock  Lieutenant  Willoughby  and  his  companions, 
te  holding  out  to  the  last  anticipating  succour,  found 
e  irsenal  no  longer  defensible,  and  fired  the  trains  laid 
ladiness.  Two  of  the  Europeans  perished ;  the  others 
3}  through  the  smoking  ruins  and  escaped  by  the  sally- 
rtim  the  river  face.  Lieutenant  Willoughby  did  not  reach 
Wit,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  near  the  river 
n  un  Nearly  a  thousand  of  the  Natives  who  surrounded 
i  lagazine  or  lived  in  the  adjacent  streets  are  said  to  have 
3i killed  by  the  explosion;  but  the  destruction  of  arms 
s  |r  more  partial  than  was  at  first  hoped. 

I||i  Europeans  in  the  tower  fled  from  Delhi  at  about  six 
loc,  some  in  carriages  or  carts,  and  others  on  foot.  The 
jc  ty  made  their  way  to  Meerut,  Agra,  or  Kurnoul ;  but 
e  1  were  killed  on  the  road.  Those  who  remained  hidden 
I  lhi  were  nearly  all  dragged  forth  and  slain :  men, 
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women,  and  children,  even  those  who  had  taken  refug  j 
the  palace,  were  indiscriminately  massacred. 

While  the  great  change  from  “passive  and  respeci] 
mutiny  to  active,  defiant,  revolt  was  taking  place,  Ge  it 
Anson  was  absent  on  a  shooting  excursion  out  of  reac  c 
the  telegraph  among  the  hills  near  Simla. 

He  had  erred  grievously,  hut  he  was  a  brave  man,  anche 
the  danger  in  a  spirit,  which,  if  shown  at  Meerut,  might  ivi 
saved  Delhi.  Convinced  at  last  of  the  fatal  impolicy  c  M 
past  proceedings,  the  General  issued  an  immediate  ord<  foi 
the  public  withdrawal  of  the  offensive  cartridges,  couch  ii 
language  intended  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  Native  trojj 
but,  as  has  been  stated,  before  this  proclamation  coul  be 
circulated,  the  greater  part  of  the  Bengal  army  had  cisej 
to  exist.  He  held  a  council  of  war,  and  desired  to  el 
forward  instantly  for  the  re-capture  of  Delhi ;  but  thereat 
no  commissariat,  there  were  no  camels,  no  provisions,  nij 
single  medicine  chest  available.  Yet  Anson  rightly  juja 
that  every  day,  nay  every  hour,  that  the  Imperial  cit  re¬ 
mained  in  the  power  of  the  mutineers,  was  multiplying  A 
resources;  they  were  besides  gaining  confidence,  and  lea ii^ 
the  value  of  the  munitions  of  war  with  which  Delhi ra 
abundantly  stored. 

Of  the  Umballah  council,  not  one  man  lived  to  se<  the 
capture  of  the  city.  General  Anson  died  of  cholera  at  ill 
noul  on  the  27th  June ;  his  successor  General  Ban! 
Brigadier  Halifax,  and  Colonel  Mowatt  fell  victims  til 
same  disease ;  and  Colonel  Chester  was  killed  in  action,  l 

The  British  army  encamped  before  Delhi  on  the  8 
June.  Strengthened  by  reinforcements  of  men  and  me 
raised  in  the  Punjab  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  from  the  1 
ditary  foes  of  the  Delhi  Mohammedans,  and  aided  btl 
devoted  fidelity  of  several  Native  princes,  the  British!  t 
their  ground  for  many  weary  months.  Their  numbers  i 
cpiite  insufficient  to  blockade  the  city,  into  which  mutJ 
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intents  from  different  stations  were  constantly  flocking, 
i  bringing  supplies  of  all  descriptions,  including  the  con- 
;,s  of  the  numerous  military  and  civil  treasuries  of  the 
sions  plundered  in  various  parts  of  Hindoostan.  The  King 
re  repeated  overtures  to  the  British,  and  the  Queen  Zeenat 
aal  was  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  terms  for  the  life  of 
King,  and  for  their  young  son ;  but  her  proposals  were 
jcted,  it  having  been  well  ascertained,  at  an  early  period 
1  ie  siege,  from  the  reports  of  spies  and  in  other  ways,  that 
(King  and  Queen  had  really  no  power  to  procure  the 
aender  of  the  city. 

iirly  in  September  the  last  British  reinforcements  arrived, 
uthe  Delhi  sepoys,  among  whom  the  want  of  leaders  had 
n  been  manifest,  began  to  abandon  the  city  in  large 
ubers.  By  the  12th  September,  two  practicable  breaches 
tcbeen  effected,  and  the  storm  of  the  outworks  commenced 
i  |ie  following  morning.  The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
ic missing,  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
ihpeans,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six 
ites.  Among  the  lives  lost  was  that  of  Brigadier-General 
icblson,  the  “  first  soldier  in  India.”  * 

I  rd  Dalhousie,  impressed  by  Nicholson’s  conduct  in  the 
mb,  called  him  a  “  tower  of  strength,”  and  so  he  proved 
Jelhi.  He  led  the  storm  of  the  city,  conducted  the  first 
t:al  movements  to  a  successful  issue,  and  then  fell  near 
■ibahore  gate,  shot  through  the  body.  He  lingered  for 
l  l  ays,  and,  during  intervals  of  mortal  agony,  was  still 
;  ie  o  counsel  General  Wilson  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
t  thstanding  his  reserved  and  silent  habit,  his  warm  Irish 
ii|r won  the  affections  of  those  who  served  with  and  under 
a,  is  completely  as  his  talents  and  modesty  secured  their 
il|u.  On  the  23rd  it  was  whispered  throughout  the  camp 
;ii lolson  is  dead!”  and  Europeans  and  Natives,  soldiers 
ahH 
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and  civilians,  lamented  their  common  loss.  The  ler  n 
officials  lowered  into  a  grave,  near  the  Lahore  gate.  :li 
stalwart  frame  which  had  been  a  little  while  before  desc  >ei 
as  “  fit  for  an  army  or  a  people  to  behold.”  Some  per  na 
friends  had  previously  cut  from  his  head  two  or  three  o  In 
curls  which  climate  and  a  life  of  hardship  had  already  ti  iei 
from  black  to  grey,  although  he  was  but  five-and-thirty  at 
old  ;  and  the  Seiks,  as  they  bent  over  his  grave,  mourm  ii 
characteristic  manner  for  the  chief,  “  the  tramp  of  whose  ar 
horse  could  be  heard  a  mile  off.” 

The  King  with  Zeenat  Mahal,  and  their  son,  fled  thin 
mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Humayun,  called  the  Iott 
Minar,  several  miles  from  Delhi,  a  strong  and  defei  blf 
structure  ;  but  they  gave  themselves  up  to  Captain  Hilj 
on  receiving  a  pledge  of  personal  safety.  Three  of  the  liei 
Delhi  princes  subsequently  surrendered  from  the  same  ]  m 
after  two  hours’  negotiation,  carried  on  through  a  memboi 
the  royal  family,  whose  intervention  was  procured  bytffl 
promise  of  his  life.  What  assurances  were  given  to  the  pi  ca 
to  induce  them  to  surrender  does  not  appear  in  the  ac  ii 
given  by  Hodson  and  his  sole  European  companion,  ej 
tenant  Macdowell.  But  that  some  promise,  direct  or  inchcj 
must  have  been  made,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  these  pi 
(whose  family  and  creed  were  sufficient  vouchers  for  iei 
personal  courage)  being  persuaded  into  separating  themsij 
from  three  thousand  armed  adherents,  and  giving  themfVfl 
up  to  the  custody  of  two  English  officers  and  one  hunt 
Seik  troopers,  instead  of  massacring  the  Hodson  party! 
then  joining  the  Begum  of  Oude,  Khan  Bahadur  of  Bail 
or  other  insurgent  leaders. 

On  leaving  the  tomb  the  princes  saluted  Hodson  11 
remarked  that  their  conduct  would  of  course  be  investill 
in  the  proper  court.  He  bowed  assent.  Then,  not  with;  n 
ing  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  faithful  Mohammdi 
the  princes  went  away  with  Hodson  and  the  Seiks  I ' 
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;h”  or  covered  vehicle  drawn  by  bullocks.  The  Moham- 
m  soldiers,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  unfor¬ 
te  masters,  did  not  attempt  to  follow  them  ;  but  when  the 
reached  within  a  mile  of  Delhi,  a  mob  gathered  round  the 
1,  and  seemed  disposed  to  attempt  a  rescue.  Whereupon 
irding  to  Lieutenant  Macdowell)  Hodson  made  the  princes 
md,  and  after  seizing  their  arms,  compelled  them  to 
[)  and  get  into  the  cart ;  he  then  shot  them  with  his  own 
,  >»* 

i  ptain  Hodson’s  vexation  at  being  compelled  by  General 
bn  to  make  over  to  the  prize  agents  a  considerable 
•1m  of  the  property  taken  by  him  from  the  persons  of  the 
i  and  princes,  was  forcibly  expressed.  His  passion  for 

*  ”  was  notorious.  In  Europe  his  conduct  was  stigmatized 
t/ms  rarely  applicable  to  a  British  officer,  as  that  of  an 
ictioner  who  looked  sharply  after  his  perquisites,  and 
ped  his  victims  before  slaughtering  them — “  pour  ne  pas 
ele  butin.”  t 

hides  the  princes  slain  by  Hodson,  many  others  surren- 
e<jor  were  captured  by  the  British.  Among  the  prisoners 
©seven  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  King,  who  all  escaped. 

•  ajority  of  them  were  retaken,  summarily  tried,  hung, 
Irown  into  the  Jumna  ;  but  others  remained  at  large,  in- 
lig  Prince  Feroze  Shah,  who  became  a  noted  general. 

ll 

'll  ng  the  siege  of  Delhi,  mutiny  and  massacre,  and  death 
1  its  worst  forms  stalked  over  India.  Many  British 
]  o;s  were  scenes  of  murder,  pillage,  and  fire.  Native 
.  Blind  villages  were,  in  retaliation,  burnt  to  the  ground, 
y  in  appalling  numbers  blown  from  guns,  and  pea- 
s  img  from  trees,  for  actual  or  alleged  revolt.  Scat- 
....  l  posts  were  held  by  resolute  Englishmen,  supported 
...  i  |ew  devoted  Natives,  and  almost  everywhere  the 
»b  servants  were  true,  often  even  to  the  laying  down 

v  Kelson’s  ‘Twelve  Years  in  India,’  p.  315. 
ipnel  Seaton’s  Letter  ;  Hodson’s  ‘Twelve  Years  in  India,’  p.  317. 
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of  their  lives  for  the  families  they  served.  Insurrecj® 
partial  insurrection  that  is,  had  been  added  to  revolt  «r 
the  crisis  at  the  worst  never  approached  a  Avar  bet  |ti( 
Europeans  and  Natives  as  such.  Had  it  done  so,  ha  i 
India  merged  its  various  antagonisms  in  hatred  of  :h 
Feringhee,  the  English  (unless  preserved  by  miracle)  n 
in  the  words  of  a  Mohammedan  proclamation,  have  ;enj 
swept  into  the  sea,  or  at  least  shut  up  in  their  fortresses  o  tin 
sea-coast.  In  some  instances  the  fierce  and  deadly  str  q 
resembled  a  war  of  race  and  creed  ;  but,  without  escepti  ,iij 
every  case  of  offensive  and  defensive  strife  the  Englisl  laii 
Natives  of  India  for  auxiliaries  as  well  as  for  foes.  Cli 
sharpest  contests  took  place  where  the  leadership  o  (In 
mutineers  fell  into  the  hands  of  individuals  embitter*  I 
personal  grievances.  Thus  one  spot  became  the  see  4 
horrors  unapproached  elsewhere,  and  English  lips  sink 
and  an  English  pen  falters  at  the  word — 


- 


Cawnpoor. 

This  place  had  been  selected  in  1775,  as  the  station  1 4 
subsidiary  British  troops  maintained  at  the  expense  j 
Oude  Government.  General  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  an  o,fl 
perienced,  and  popular  commander.  For  the  defalcation  III 
Native  troops  he  was  prepared,  but  their  active  hostM 
thought  out  of  the  question.  Still  on  the  22nd  M;  1 
wrote  to  Lord  Canning,  expressing  a  confident  hope  tl  t| 


arrival  of  the  promised  British  reinforcement  from  G 
would  place  Cawnpoor  beyond  danger.  He  mentione 
that  he  had  been  strengthened  in  men  and  guns  1 
Maharajah  of  Bitlioor.  This  chief,  Nana  Sahib,  w; 
adopted  son  of  the  late  Peishwa,  and  by  right  of  ad 
had  claimed  the  continuance  of  the  pension  of  Baje 
or  at  least  that  some  provision  should  be  made  ii 
family.  He  himself  inherited  the  large  savings  of  his  a| 
father,  which  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  sending 
saries  to  England  to  plead  his  cause  ;  and  one  of  these,  i 
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in  Oollab,  a  showy,  wily,  vengeful  Mahommedan,  found 
pur  in  Belgravian  drawing-rooms,  and  spent  money  as 
i  ly  as  a  Russian  prince  ;  but  returned  to  Bithoor  at  last  (via 

i  Crimea,  where  war  was  then  raging)  exasperated  by  the 
iire  of  bis  undertaking.  It  was  this  man  who  was  the 
(tor  of  the  treacherous  cruelty  practised  at  Cawnpoor. 
t  Nana  himself  was  a  handsome,  sensual,  ill-educated, 
imon-place  Hindoo,  but  decidedly  popular  among  the 
r  lish  for  the  lavish  hospitality  exercised  towards  them. 
11  was  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  that  when  the  out- 
•tk  became  imminent,  the  whole  of  the  treasure,  upwards 
’  fie  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  given  into  his  charge, 
♦a  the  6th  June,  the  Native  troops  mutinied,  and  seized 
it  Treasury,  which  the  Nana’s  guard  did  not  attempt  to 
jfid.  Then  the  mutineers  marched  off  towards  Delhi,  but 
ei  persuaded  by  Azim  Oollab  to  return  and  attack  their 
B  irs  and  families,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  two  long 
dicks  standing  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  and 
il  ppily,  commanded  on  all  sides.  The  only  defence  was  a 
3i  h  bounded  by  an  earth  bank,  five  feet  high.  About 
a  hundred  persons,  of  whom  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
if,  Europeans,  were  blockaded  in  the  intrenchment,  and 

iese  very  few  had  secured  a  single  change  of  raiment, 
dsome  were  only  partially  dressed.  The  shirts  of  the 

ii  were  used  to  bandage  the  wounded,  or  supply  swad- 
n'  clothes  for  the  three  or  four  children  born  during 

wenty-one  days  of  siege.  The  dastardly  assailants 
kept  at  bay,  although  the  heat  was  so  intense  that 
its  exploded  untouched.  Owing  to  the  exposed  posi- 
of  the  well,  not  even  a  pint  of  water  for  washing 
obtained  during  the  whole  time.  It  was  at  the  cost 
i  n  ny  lives  that  a  few  buckets  were  drawn  to  appease 
ill  laddening  cravings  of  thirst,  or  to  prepare  the  daily 
i*4int  of  split  peas  and  flour  into  the  porridge  on  which 
eiw‘  men  and  delicate  women,  the  old  general  and  the 
tin  1  E 
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dying  children  supported  existence,  varied  at  rare  inter  Is 
with  some  horse  or  dog  broth,  the  animals  being  procure!  iy: 
sallies  of  the  garrison.  The  destruction  of  one  of  the  1  a-  ( 
galows  by  fire  drove  two  hundred  women  and  children  to 
the  trenches  for  shelter,  where  they  passed  twelve  days  id 
nights  on  the  open  ground.  Many  were  killed  by  the  mis  es 
of  the  foe,  others  cruelly  wounded  ;  some  went  mad  ;  set  a] 
became  idiotic  ;  and  every  night  corpses  were  low  3d 
into  a  dry  well.  At  length  when  human  endurance  as 
nearly  worn  out,  and  the  hope  of  succour  from  Calcutt  or 
Allahabad  (where  mutiny  had  also  occurred)  had  given  \  ce 
to  despair,  Nana  Sahib  prevailed  upon  General  Wheeleto 
surrender,  under  the  promise  of  being  safely  conveyed  by  ij, 
of  the  Ganges  to  Allahabad. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June  the  beleaguered  m- 
munity,  reduced  to  half  their  original  number,  emaciated  ad 
in  rags,  entered  the  fatal  boats,  where  smouldering  cha  iali 
was  hidden  under  the  hatches  for  their  destruction.  No  sc  ea 
was  the  embarkation  complete  than  the  boatmen  sprang  it , 
the  river ;  firing  from  the  banks  commenced,  the  majori  of 
the  boats  were  swamped,  and  the  Europeans  brought  to  shaj 
The  men  were  then  all  shot  or  cut  to  pieces,  having  firi| 
their  own  request  prayed  together;  the  women  were  cat! 
off  to  prison,  except  one  lady,  who  clung  with  despite 
force  to  her  husband,  and  avoided  protracted  sufferin  l)j 
dying  with  him.  Only  four  Englishmen  escaped.  The  ‘  ‘| 
of  Cawnpoor,’  written  by  one  of  these  (Lieutenant  Thomol 
contains  a  most  touching  account  of  the  siege.*  The  Chriil 
heroism  displayed  by  the  men  and  the  fortitude  and  del*! 
feeling  of  the  women  were  so  wonderful  that  perhaps-lfy, 
strength  of  the  English  character  was  never  manifested  )i| 
clearly  than  during  the  prolonged  agony  undergo!  ■ 
Cawnpoor.  The  misery  of  the  widowed  ladies  and  cki:« 


*  ‘  Story  of  Cawnpoor,’  by  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Mowbray  Thon 
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d  three  weeks  longer,  and  their  lives  ended  even  more 
bly  than  those  of  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

’ie  troops,  tardily  dispatched  from  Calcutta,  under  General 
block,  advanced  from  Allahabad  on  the  7th  of  July ;  and 
e  defeating  the  rebels  on  their  line  of  march,  reached 
upoor  on  the  17th.  The  Nana  had  fallen  back  upon 
;)or  (nine  miles  distant),  but  before  retreating,  Azim 
hh  had  persuaded  him  to  order  the  massacre  of  the 
pish  women  and  children  ;  on  the  ground  that,  if  carried 
eir  countrymen  would  certainly  follow  to  rescue  them  ; 
1  if  left  alive  at  Cawnpoor,  their  testimony  would  be  fatal 
tuny  who  would  otherwise  escape  identification ;  whereas, 
ffly  were  slain,  the  Nana  might  retreat  unmolested,  and 
ccomplices  be  undetected.  The  diabolical  cunning  of 
ii  Oollah  prevailed.  In  addition  to  the  hundred  and  sixty- 
e  women  and  children,  of  Cawnpoor,  there  were  forty-seven 
ie  captives,  who  had  been  seized  with  their  husbands  and 
Iks  in  the  flight  from  mutiny  and  massacre  at  Futtehghur. 
c  ten  had  been  killed,  their  wives  and  children  saved  and 
lcrably  treated,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  being  spared  any 
s<  al  indignity.  Some  Native  nurses  (ayahs)  had  re- 
inl  faithful,  and  are  believed  to  have  shared  with  their 
tijsses  the  agonies,  which,  various  as  they  were,  did 
(elude  the  wrongs  which  to  virtuous  women  and  tender 
Jbj's  would  have  been  worse  than  death.  It  has  been 
Ashed,  after  the  most  sifting  inquiry,  that  no  woman 
.  (shonoured  at  Cawnpoor,  nor  was  any  child  injured 
The  whole  hapless,  helpless  multitude  was  doomed  to 
n  Their  place  of  confinement  was  the  Sevada  Ivothee  ; 
g  irds  were  sepoys  of  the  Gth  Native  Infantry,  and  these 
i)  ader  threats  of  extermination,  were  commanded  to  go  in 
si  ot  the  women  and  children.  They  opened  the  door,  fired 
ill  1 1dly  at  the  ceiling,  and  then  rushed  away,  determinedly 
si  i  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  such  devilish 
a.  Upon  this,  two  abandoned  women — Adla,  a  professed 
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courtesan,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Nam  and] 
her  servant,  a  slave-girl — found  five  men  (two  of  whom  enj 
butchers  and  two  villagers)  ;  these  wretches  being  armec  ,-itli 
swords,  entered  the  prison,  hacked  and  hewed  down  ieii 
wretched  victims  for  many  hours,  and  yet  left  the  slar  ita 
incomplete.*  The  groans  continued  all  night,  and  si  ill 
after  daybreak  on  the  16th  the  dead  and  dying  were  uni 
promiscuously  into  a  dry  well,  which,  on  the  foil  in 
morning,  Englishmen  looked  upon  and  shuddered.  Tk 
of  the  fSevada  Kothee  was  ankle-deep  in  blood,  the  psta 
on  the  walls  was  scored  with  sword-cuts ;  “  not  high  >.  a 
if  men  had  fought,  but  low  down,  and  about  the  cue 
where  the  poor  crouching  creatures  had  been  cut  to  p 
Tresses  of  long  hair,  children’s  shoes,  and  Bibles  were  m 
scattered  about,  and  afterwards  the  excited  soldiery  .ace 
wild  words  on  the  walls.  But  the  gentle  victims  then  iln 
left  no  appeal  for  vengeance  on  their  foes,  no  reproaj  i 
neglect  to  their  friends.  The  sight  of  the  ckoked-ir  ml 
from  whence  the  mangled  limbs  of  his  country wome 
traded  in  ghastly  disorder,  drew  from  Major  North  the  id! 
mation,  “  The  blood  of  those  innocents  cries  out  frc  tl 
earth  in  reprobation  of  a  system  which,  from  its  sloth!  as 
led  to  this  catastrophe.”  t  The  removal  of  the  bodies  on! 
have  been  a  horrible  task  for  the  living,  and  a  fresh  d' 
tion  to  the  dead.  The  well  was  therefore  brickec 
Twenty  men  of  Her  Majesty’s  32nd,  marching  through^ 
poor  in  the  following  November,  erected  a  stone  table!)) 
murdered  women  of  their  regiment,  inscribed  with  the  j 
“  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  These! 
fellows  chose  their  motto  wisely.  No  words  could  am 
more  consoling  view  of  the  suffering  endured  by  the  ] 
multitude  who  were  led  through  so  terrible  a  path 
better  life  unto  which  we  trust  they  have  attained. 
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*  Results  of  Official  Inquiry. 
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Bithoor. 

'eneral  Havelock  did  not  proceed  to  Bithoor  until  the 
i ,  when  he  found  the  palace  fort  evacuated.  The  plunder 
I  here  and  at  Cawnpoor  was  very  great,  and  the  intoxica- 
)  of  the  troops  with  the  liquor  which  Azina.  Oollah  was  said 
ive  left  in  readiness  on  purpose,  fully  answered  the  expec- 
;ms  of  that  arch  schemer. 


Lucknow. 

Iicknow  extends  along  the  right  hank  of  the  Goomtee  for 
n miles,  and  its  buildings  cover  an  area  of  seven  miles, 
i  opulation  exceeded  one  million  persons,  of  whom  two 
nred  thousand  were  fighting  men,  and  as  many  more 
jm  citizens.  By  both  these  classes  the  British  were  hated, 
'  iviug  deposed  the  King,  degraded  and  insulted  the  Royal 
nk  abolished  the  Court  (on  the  expenditure  connected 
;1  Which  the  tradespeople  had  depended  for  a  livelihood), 
1  nposed  heavy  taxes  on  all  classes, 
lithe  middle  of  May  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  considered  the 
e  ion  of  the  Native  troops  inevitable,  but  he  refused  to 
iroate  it  by  disarming  them,  because  this  measure  might 
c.itate  an  outbreak  at  Cawnpoor  and  the  sub-stations  of 
d'  besides  which  every  disbanded  regiment  helped  to 
lush  the  Delhi  garrison.  He  took  active  measures  for 
iuthening  and  provisioning  Lucknow,  and  the  European 
q  in  all  about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  number 
i  wen  hundred  and  sixty-five  Natives,  cheerfully  did  his 
1  lig  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 

.  irtial  mutiny  took  place  on  the  30th  May,  and  in  the 
t!ti  days  of  June,  mutiny  and  disorganization  spread  over 
tfl  tation  in  Oude,  and  fugitives  from  Seetapoor,  Mohum- 
.jullaon,  Secrora,  Gondah,  Bahraech,  Mullapoor,  Fyza- 
liltanpoor,  Salone,  Pershadipoor,  and  Duriapoor  came 
d  n  ng  into  Lucknow.  The  fate  of  those  who  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  Nana  Sahib  after  escaping  from  Futtehghnr.jiasl 
been  stated. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (problv 
influenced  by  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheel  of 
the  cowardice  and  disorganisation  of  the  rebels)  march'  to 
Chinhut,  about  eight  miles  from  Lucknow,  with  a  fori  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  as  many  Nativi  to 
meet  what  was  reported  to  be  a  detachment  from  a  :gu 
body  of  mutineers,  about  to  advance  on  Lucknow,  'lie 
enemy  proved  to  be  in  much  greater  force  than  had  ;ar 
expected,  the  Native  artillery  joined  them,  and  seventy-^ 
out  of  eighty  Seik  troopers  galloped  back  to  Lud  ow, 
leaving  the  Europeans  to  charge  alone.  A  deadly  fin  (fas 
poured  by  the  mutineers  from  the  loopholed  walls  oflti 
village  of  Ishmaelpoor.  The  order  for  retreat  was  give  b] 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  seen  wherever  the  fiirdas 
hottest,  issuing  directions  and  encouraging  the  men,  who  era 
struck  down  by  his  side  at  every  step.  At  length,  abou  iaP 


the  original  number  of  the  force  re-entered  Lucknow,  fk 
foe  followed  close  at  their  heels,  and  the  siege  commenc . 

The  two  main  posts  to  be  defended  were  the  Resin- 
and  the  Muchee  Bawn.  There  were  also  several  p  - a| 
dwellings  which  their  occupants  had  done  what  they  co  lt 
render  defensible.  Most  of  them  had  Tye  Khanas  or  sp  iol 


cellars,  built  to  secure  the  householders  a  refuge  from  th  1a 


of  the  sun,  and  capable  of  affording  shelter  from  the  round  A: 
of  the  enemy.  Two  batteries  were  in  process  of  erectioid  ft  - 
by  the  gallant  Captain  Fulton,  the  dauntless  minebfe 
counter-miner  (whose  loss  at  a  late  period  of  the  sie/i 
so  bitterly  lamented),  the  other  by  the  equally  ra  |<?c® 
Lieutenant  Anderson.  The  retention  of  the  Muchee  I 
was  found  to  be  inadvisable.  All  the  smaller  posts  lay 41 
the  Residency ;  they  were  in  fact  little  more  than  a  nob  <.:■ 
of  buildings  of  various  kinds  scattered  over  a  large  gi  ft 
and  formed  a  group  on  which  it  was  resolved  to  conceal  [  n 
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i  troops.  There  was  no  protecting  wall,  but  the  least 
emded  spots  were  believed  by  the  enemy  to  be  mined,  and 
■€3  avoided  accordingly.  On  the  1st  of  July,  by  means  of  a 
naphore  on  the  top  of  the  Residency,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
acted  Colonel  Palmer  to  “  spike  the  guns  well,  blow  up  the 
>i  and  retire  at  midnight,”  from  the  Muchee  Bawn. 

he  order  was  obeyed.  The  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
liopeans  traversed  unnoticed  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
eveen  the  fortress  and  the  Residency,  which  they  reached 

ii  the  treasure  and  two  nine-pounder  guns.  Half  an  hour 
ft ’wards,  the  explosion  took  place,  to  the  astonishment  of 
u Natives,  and  also  of  a  drunken  Irishman  left  sound  asleep 
l  le  fortress ;  who,  coming  to  his  senses  at  daybreak,  and 
amg  himself  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  harnessed  two  bullocks, 
k  made  his  way  unmolested,  with  a  cart  full  of  ammunition, 
>  ,te  gates  of  the  Residency. 

(a  the  same  day,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  a  narrow  escape 
'  is  life.  He  occupied  a  small  room  in  the  most  exposed 
ge  of  the  Residency,  which  gave  shelter  to  a  hundred 
d  s  and  children,  as  well  as  to  the  sick  soldiers,  and  the 
nlies  of  the  men  of  the  32nd  Regiment.  A  shell  (from 
eliowitzer  lost  at  Chinhut)  entered  the  window  and  burst 
|s  feet.  Sir  Henry  was  entreated  to  quit  the  house,  as 
,  as  evident  from  the  incessant  firing  that  the  rebels 
ic  where  he  was,  but  he  refused,  and  would  not  even 
age  his  room,  urging  the  improbability  of  another  missile 
ig  pitched  into  that  small  chamber.  The  next  morning 
tond  shell  flew  in  through  the  window,  and  in  exploding 
:  k  Sir  Henry  with  such  force  as  nearly  to  separate  his 
l  eg  from  the  thigh.  He  was  removed  to  L)r.  Fayrer’s 
u:,  which  speedily  became  the  target  for  the  rebel  marks- 
u  and  he  lingered  in  great  agony  till  the  4th,  when  he 
3c  calmly  speaking  to  those  around  him  of  the  life  beyond 
3  gave.  The  fact  of  his  death  was  withheld  for  many 
y  His  body  was  lowered  into  a  pit  with  that  of  several 
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other  companions  in  arms.  But  when  his  loss  could  no  loi  er 


be  concealed,  an  outburst  of  grief  followed,  and  the  besi<  >d 


English  mourned  for  him  as  a  friend  and  a  leader,  whose  ce 


they  would  never  see  again.  Brigadier  Inglis,  the  :st 
Commandant  of  Lucknow,  declared  that  but  for  the  fores  M. 
and  precaution  of  Henry  Lawrence,  every  European  in 
Lucknow  might  have  slept  in  a  bloody  shroud.  Throug  nt 
India,  by  Europeans  and  Natives,  soldiers  and  civilians,  tin 
Calcutta  to  the  army  before  Delhi,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  las 
lamented  as  a  statesman,  whose  experience  had  incresii 
the  value  of  his  talents  and  integrity;  and,  better  far,  wse 
Christian  character  had  exercised  an  ennobling  indu  ce 
on  those  around  him,  and  rendered  him,  unconscious!  to 
himself,  the  most  generally  beloved  man  in  India. 

At  midnight,  on  the  25th,  Ungud,  a  faithful  native  » 
senger,  stole  through  the  besieging  force  with  a  commu  a- 
tion  from  General  Havelock,  stating  his  confident  expect;  on 
of  being  in  Lucknow  in  five  or  six  days.  The  hopes  .111 
raised  were  not  realized.  Havelock  equally  overrated  ail  b 
victories  and  his  resources. 

He  was  a  good  and  popular  colonel,  but  a  bad  gen  ihj 
narrow  and  prejudiced  in  his  views,  with  the  leanin  to 
favouritism,  which  is  so  fatal  a  weakness  in  the  comm; lei 
of  a  mixed  force.  He  commanded  admirably  in  the  fieluiil 
his  arrangements  for  the  shelter  and  commissariat  of  the  t  )p 
were  ineffective,  and  the  men  under  his  command  were  exji 
to  needless  hardships.  Notwithstanding  his  energy  and  on 
scientiousness,  those  who  have  investigated  his  camp  A 
in  Oude  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  his  attemp  I 
march  the  fifty  miles  between  Cawnpoor  and  Lucknow  ffl  -  d 
twice  defeated ;  and  that  the  troops  with  which  he  he « 
the  23rd  of  July  talked  of  “relieving  Lucknow,  an i 
conquering  and  pacificating  Oude,”  were  on  the  15  T 
August  represented  by  him  as  in  “  process  of  absorptii  1 , 
disease.”  Colonel  Neil,  who  held  command  at  Allah  abac  H 
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i  been  of  great  assistance  to  Havelock,  was  evidently  dis- 
isfied  with  his  proceedings,  and  described  the  troops  as 
inch  used  up,”  and  “  not  equal  to  a  few  miles’  march.” 
litter  disappointment  was  expressed  at  Lucknow  at  the 
ay  of  the  relieving  force,  and  Brigadier  Inglis  wrote  to 
-weral  Havelock  on  the  5th  of  August,  that  if  he  hoped  to 
i  !  the  Europeans  at  Lucknow  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
u  ling  forward.  The  garrison  was  diminishing  rapidly 
ner  the  fire  of  the  besiegers ;  even  slight  wounds  often 
reed  mortal,  and  in  every  instance  amputation  was  followed 
ydeatb.  There  remained  two  hundred  and  fifty  women, 
v  hundred  and  thirty  children,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
c  and  wounded,  to  be  defended  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
iiopcan  and  three  hundred  Native  troops.* 


General  Proceedings. 

iappily  the  month  of  August  was  marked  by  a  great 
rage  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
a  ed  from  England  at  a  day’s  notice  to  assume  the  chief 
il  ary  command.  He  reached  Calcutta  on  the  15th  of 
uust,  and  learned  the  then  precarious  position  of  the  army 
file  Delhi ;  that  Oude  was  becoming  more  disorganised 
ifi,  and  that  the  talookdars  who  had  protected  the 
ujpean  fugitives  were  now  inclined  to  side  with  the 
ujueers,  whose  hopes  were  high  for  the  fall  of  Lucknow. 
uDoab  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  communication 
tl  the  Punjab  cut  off,  and  the  Gwalior  contingent  (a 
ttjrkably  well-trained  body  of  troops),  after  being  long 
kin  check  by  the  Maharajah  Sindia  and  his  able  minister, 
nur  Kao,  had  at  length  broken  out  into  mutiny  and 
iSjtcre,  and  threatened  Agra  with  siege.  Many  of  the 
it  e  princes,  especially  Holcar  the  Maharajah  of  the  Mah- 
principality  of  Indore,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  (the  suc- 
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cessor  of  the  prince,  half  of  whose  dominions  had  been  anm  ;d  i 
by  Lord  Dalhousie)  with  his  able  minister  Salar  Jung,  id 
his  venerable  uncle  Shums-ool-Omrah,  were  faithful  to  le  i 
English,  and  incurred  personal  peril  and  heavy  expense  jy  i 
their  firmness.  The  representatives  of  many  of  the  ex-r  al  i 
families  exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  prevent  an  it 
break  among  their  late  subjects,  but  some  took  a  diffent 
course.  Among  these  was  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  who,  y  a 
the  troops  mutinied  there  and  at  the  neighbouring  stain 
of  Nowgong,  consented  to  become  their  leader,  and  is  beliod 
to  have  sanctioned,  if  not  ordered,  the  massacre  of  the  off  is 
and  them  families,  in  all  thirty-seven  Europeans. 

The  Ranee  levied  troops,  caused  guns  to  be  taken  m 
the  places  (in  pits  or  wells,  or  behind  brick  walls)  wre 
they  had  been  hidden  by  her  late  husband,  seated  he 
on  the  Gadi  or  royal  cushion  of  Jhansi,  and  surroundeby 
her  kinsfolk  and  people,  prepared  for  a  death-struggle. 

The  ex-King  of  Oude  and  his  minister  were  among  he 
numerous  persons  whom  the  panic-stricken  people  of  Cakta 
pointed  at  as  conspirators.  They  were  seized  at  an  rly 
period  of  the  mutiny,  and  kept  in  captivity  until  its  ft 
elusion,  but  after  the  most  rigid  investigation  no  titti  oi 
evidence  was  proved  against  them. 

The  worst  evil  with  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  ha 
contend  was  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Calcutta  officials.  reit 
proceedings,  it  was  said,  all  bore  one  or  other  of  the  «t 
office  stamps — “insufficient”  or  “too  late.”  Their  neact 
of  the  suggestions  and  entreaties  of  Sir  H.  Lawntt 
regarding  the  transit  of  troops  had  caused  the  fa  ( 
Cawnpoor.  Now  all  the  energy  and  dogged  perseveran  « 
the  veteran  General  were  directed  to  developing  the  amis 
ments  initiated  by  Sir  Patrick  Grant.  He  gained  his  is 
and  best  victory  at  Calcutta,  in  establishing  a  systeidj 
which  two  hundred  men  were  regularly  forwarded  alon: 
Great  Trunk  Road  to  Allahabad  in  covered  carts  drawl 
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x  locks,  and  their  meals  prepared  in  readiness  for  their 
x  val  at  each  halting-place. 

Proops  began  to  pour  into  India.  The  first  help  came 
r  n  the  colonies.  Sir  Henry  Ward  sent  to  Calcutta  almost 
xry  British  soldier  from  Ceylon  ;  Sir  James  Higginson  did 
h  same  from  the  Mauritius ;  Sir  George  Grey  despatched 
or  seasoned  regiments  from  the  Cape ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
b  Earl  of  Elgin,  recognising  the  emergency,  instead  of 
ineeding  to  China,  landed  at  Calcutta  and  placed  seven- 
e  l  hundred  troops  at  the  command  of  his  early  friend  the 
laassed  Governor-General  of  India.  The  Chinese  expedi- 
i(  included  in  its  ranks  Captain  William  Peel,  a  first-rate 
rllery  officer  and  a  dashing,  dauntless  sailoi’.  He  rapidly 
iranised  a  Naval  brigade,  and  on  the  18th  of  August 
rili  four  hundred  blue-jackets  and  ten  68-pounders,  left 
la'utta  for  Allahabad. 

ieutenant-General  Sir  James  Outram  returned  from  the 
ksian  expedition  in  August,  and  was  appointed  Chief 
Remission er  in  Oude.  He  was  prevented  from  imrnedi- 
t<y  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow  by  the  outbreak  of 
iriny  and  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Behar,  where 
tber  Sing  and  other  Rajpoot  chiefs  had  been  driven  to 
exit  by  the  impolitic  severity  of  cei’tain  civil  and  military 
utorities,  whose  only  system  of  dealing  with  the  Natives, 
hrher  sepoys  or  peasants,  chiefs  or  priests,  Moslems  or 
li  loos,  was  by  village  burning  and  “  unlimited  hanging.” 
h  was  especially  the  case  in  Patna,  where  a  reign  of  terror 
a  commenced  by  the  Commissioner  Mr.  Taylor  (in  defiance 

ie  instructions  of  Mr.  Halliday  the  experienced  and  tem- 
:e  Lieutenant-Govexnor  of  Bengal),  which  was  happily 
d  by  Mr.  Taylor’s  removal,  not  on  account  of  his  severity, 
because  of  an  “  ill-judged  and  faint-hearted  order  ”  *  issued 
7  im  for  the  abandonment  of  several  stations  in  Behar, 


*  ‘-Times,’  (Sir  C.  Trevelyan),  Oct.  24th,  1857. 
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which  the  local  authorities  took  upon  themselves  the  respc  si- 
bility  of  disobeying. 

The  influence  of  Sir  James  Outram  was  successfully  exe  >d 
in  checking  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  Special  C  a- 
missioners,  whose  conduct  at  length  attracted  the  attemn 
of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  caused  the  v  h- 
drawal  or  limitation  of  their  commissions.  Outram  like  se 
recommended  that  there  should  be  tribunals  instituted  or 
the  trial  of  sepoys  who  should  surrender  and  had  not  bn 
guilty  of  murder.  “  It  was,”  he  said,  “  high  time  to  5  iw 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  wage  a  war  of  exterminnn 
against  all  Hindoos,  or  against  all  sepoys  because  they  ■  re 
sepoys.”  * 

This  seems  strong  language  now;  but  then  exterminnn 
was  the  leading  idea  of  the  “  Hanging  Commissioners,”  10, 
though  civilians,  far  exceeded  the  military  in  the  Draco  in 
character  of  their  code.  The  Non-Regulation  Provinces  id 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and  arbitrv 
manner  in  which  capital  punishments  were  inflicted,  and  )w 
the  wholesale  executions  were  carried  on  to  such  an  ennl 
that  the  amazed  authorities  at  Calcutta  could  not  en 
procure  accurate  lists  of  the  numbers  and  crimes  of  lie 
slaughtered  multitudes.  Whole  regiments  were  destred 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  alarm  which  the  tendem  te 
panic,  shown  by  the  sepoys,  excited  in  the  Europeans,  i 
remarkable  specimen  of  this  state  of  feeling  is  give: bj 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  ‘  Crisis  in  the  Punjab.’  He  there  re  (a 
the  manner  in  which  the  entire  26th  Native  Infantry  ni 
exterminated ;  their  sole  crime  being  running  away 
panic  on  seeing  their  major  killed  by  a  fanatic,  one  of  efl 
number.  Cooper  details  his  pursuit  of  the  sepoys  for  rfi 
miles ;  the  mobbing  and  drowning  of  great  numbers  1 1 
river  which  they  were  too  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  fa  M 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  ‘  Times,’  June  7th,  1858. 
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swim ;  and  the  surrender  of  some  hundreds  on  perceiv- 
what  they  construed  as  a  leaning  to  mercy  in  their 
suers,  followed  by  their  execution  in  parties  of  ten  by 
l  Seik  troopers  (one  of  whom  swooned  under  the  pro¬ 
ved  horrors  of  the  scene).  He  concludes  by  describing 
i  suffocation  of  forty-five  sepoys  in  a  bastion,  where  they 
te  confined  without  food  or  water  during  the  whole  night 
bh  preceded  the  execution,  as  being  “unconsciously  the 
xedy  of  Holwell’s  Black  Hole  re-enacted.”  The  dead 
Dies  were  flung  by  the  village  sweepers  into  a  deep  dry 
e,  and  Mr.  Cooper  triumphantly  points  to  the  well  at 
j  alia  as  a  pendant  to  the  well  at  Cawnpoor.  The  Begum 
f  )ude  and  other  Native  leaders  denounced  the  massacre 
tpawnpoor  as  having  brought  a  curse  on  their  cause, 
o  e  at  least  of  the  English  chiefs  thought  differently  of  Mr. 
biers  “pendant;”  for  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Montgomery, 
h  next  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  the  most  influential  and 
Ofibly  the  ablest  administrator  in  the  Punjab,  congratulated 
is  ubordinate  in  a  demi-official  letter,  dated  [Lahore]  Sunday, 
M.,  in  the  warmest  terms  on  a  deed  which  would  be  a 
ajier  in  his  cap  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  added,  “Three 
k  -  regiments  here  were  very  shaky  yesterday,  but  I  hardly 
tk  they  will  now  go.  I  wish  they  would,  as  they  are 
iiisance,  and  not  a  man  would  escape  if  they  do.”* 
Iii  rejoicing  over  the  extermination  of  a  thousand  men, 
diagerness  to  find  a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  three 
oyand  more,  reads  strangely  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 

Isj  prominent  advocates  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
[jiia,  but  it  tends  to  explain  why  our  success  as  subjuga- 
s  as  been  attended  by  failure  as  evangelists. 

Ilis  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Canning  that  he  never 
vtway  to  the  frenzy  which  prevailed  at  this  epoch ;  never 
v  ed  in  the  example  of  calm  courage  and  confidence  in  the 


*  Cooper's  ‘Crisis  in  the  Punjab,’  p.  1G8. 
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mass  of  the  population,  which  he  and  his  lamented  lady  g'ei 
to  the  panic-stricken  community  at  Calcutta,  and  never  fa  ;di 
to  deprecate  the  mad  cry  for  vengeance  which  the  uttly 
false  statements  of  violated  women  and  mutilated  chili  ® 
raised  in  England.  After  searching  investigation,  made® 
the  spots  where  the  worst  excesses  of  mutiny  and  mass 
had  been  committed,  not  a  single  case  of  violation  or  mu  a- 
tion  was  proved.  The  wildest  tales  were  narrated  at  aj 
public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  fox  ae 
relief  of  the  European  sufferers  by  the  mutiny,  for  w  li 
about  half  a  million  sterling  was  eventually  subscribed, 
the  7th  of  Octobei’,  1857,  the  day  set  apart  by  the  nation® 
fasting  and  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  this  great  calar  v. 
some  pulpits  were  disgraced  by  the  utterance  of  vengeful  S'  lM 
ments  excited  by  the  whispered  rumours  which  got  ab  id 
during  the  panic  in  India,  and  the  wrongs  darkly  hinted  i  in 
letters  to  England  by  writers  whose  judgment  was  for  the  # 
unhinged  by  terror.  But  the  most  circumstantial  stork  ofi 
imaginary  horrors  did  not  originate  in  India,  but  emanate  in 
the  form  of  alleged  extracts  from  family  corresponded  A 
from  London  garrets.  After  circulating  first  in  the  la 
and  then  in  the  higher  class  of  English  newspapers,  1M 
canards  went  to  India,  where,  though  everybody  allowed  cl 
things  had  not  come  under  their  personal  observation,  i1a| 
said  they  might  have  happened  in  remote  stations.  Sri(  : 
snowball  grew  the  faster  the  farther  it  rolled,  and,  in  J  :  Ii; 
less  hands,  proved  a  weapon  by  means  of  which  bitter  huii.il 
tion  was  added  to  the  desolation  brought  by  the  muti:  I 
many  English  homes,  and  a  vindictive  spirit  roused  tov rdl  . 
the  Natives  which  now,  from  its  recognized  injustice,  is  gu  - 
place  to  a  partial  reaction  in  their  favour. 


Lucknoiv. 

The  original  plan  of  General  Outram  was  to  march  oi 


Benares  to  Lucknow,  and  thereby  avoid  the  numerous 


b  tl; 
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,es  between  Cawnpoor  and  that  city.  But  Havelock’s 
was  by  this  time  so  enfeebled  that  he  could  hardly  hold 
ipoor,  and  General  Outram  was  therefore  obliged  to  march 
s  assistance.  Cawnpoor  was  reached  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
er.  On  the  19th,  the  army,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
mndred  and  seventy-nine  troops,  of  whom  two  thousand 

i  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  Europeans  and  four 
ired  Natives,  crossed  the  Ganges  under  the  command  of 
:ral  Havelock;  for  Outram  refused  to  supersede  Havelock 
te  military  command,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  in 
ivil  capacity  as  Commissioner  of  Oude.  He  ought,  how- 
lto  have  assumed  the  responsibility  as  leader,  for  his  inti- 
t<  knowledge  of  Lucknow  and  the  whole  surrounding 
try  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task.  The  delegation 
Minority  was  generous  rather  than  just.  The  result  was 
t  lavelock  erred  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  by 

ii  in  opposition  to  Outram’s  better  judgment,  and  many 
iSFere  needlessly  sacrificed. 

)i  the  23rd  of  September  the  troops  reached  the  Alurn- 
hpr  World’s  Garden,  the  summer  palace  of  the  late 
^-Mother  of  Oude,  about  three  miles  from  Lucknow, 
cltkey  occupied  after  expelling  a  rebel  force.  Leaving 
European  sick  and  wounded  there  with  the  baggage 
tuts,  under  a  guard  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
ii. in  body  marched  to  Lucknow  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
b(.  The  Charbagh  bridge  was  carried,  but  with  heaw 
;  ind  then  General  Outram,  who  had  by  this  time 
sn  the  command  of  the  first  brigade,  pressed  on  by  a 
ii  us  by-way  towards  the  Residency,  thus  avoiding  the 
l  oad,  which  was  two  miles  long  and  had  been  cut 
up  and  strongly  barricaded.  Darkness  was  coming  on, 
C  train  suggested  to  Havelock  that  the  troops  should 
whin  the  courts  of  the  Fureed  Buksh  Palace,  so  as  to 
due  rear-guard  and  the  wounded  time  to  close  up. 

Bti  .ut lavelock  was  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  exposed  to 
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lie 


more  severe  loss  by  halting  than  by  pressing  forward, 
men  were  impatient,  and  “  young  Havelock,  nephew  t<  lie 
general,  unable  to  resist  the  excitement,  suddenly  exclai  nl, 
‘  For  God’s  sake,  let  us  go  on,  sir !  ”’  *  whereupon  the  ore  to 
advance  was  given,  and  Outram,  with  a  handkerchief  b  ml 
round  his  arm,  which  had  been  wounded  by  a  musket  ill 
resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  waii 
first  to  enter  the  English  entrenchments  by  the  Baillie  G  in 
gate.  But  the  loss  on  the  way  was  fearful  even  t<  in 
main  body,  who  had  to  force  their  way  through  the  mJ 
streets  where  every  house  was  tenanted  by  foes 


and  i  a 

window  bristled  with  fire-arms.  Brigadier-General  Neil 
other  leaders  were  picked  out  by  the  rebel  marksmen: 


: 


mortally  wounded.  It  was  of  course  simply  impossib.  lo 
the  rear-guard  and  baggage  to  pass  unsupported  th  i;i 
this  strait  of  fire ;  they  were  sacrificed  by  Havelock 
dhoolies  were  burnt ;  seventy-seven  of  the  wounded  ami 
were  massacred,  and  sixty-one  men  of  the  rear-guard  1J 
The  total  loss  of  Europeans  and  Natives  in  killed,  woi 
and  missing  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

The  Lucknow  garrison  dared  not  leave  their  post  t  ie 
come  their  countrymen.  A  few  officers  and  men,  off 
came  to  the  Baillie  Guard,  and  helped  to  pull  in  the  rell 
force,  as  Europeans  and  Seiks  clambered  through  the  in 
doorway  half  blocked  up  with  a  mud-wall,  while  the 
the  enemy  whistled  round  them.  Many  of  the  newly-: 
Europeans  did  not  know  where  the  hostile  positions 
and  the  Residency  line  began,  and  a  cruel  mistake  occn 
consequence.  The  Baillie  Guard  had  been  held  fre 
commencement  of  the  siege  by  a  European  officer,  “  burl 
Aitken,”  and  a  band  of  the  13th  Native  Infantry.  Soraof 
78th  Highlanders  seeing  the  sepoys,  bayoneted  three  ofij 
who  made  no  resistance ;  but  one  of  them,  in  falling! 


Major  North’s  ‘Journal  of  an  English  Officer  in  India,’  p.  19  { 
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sver  mind  !  it  is  all  for  the  good  cause ;  welcome  friends !  ” 
'e  expired.  No  truer  hero  died  that  day. 
eneral  Outram  now  assumed  the  command.  The  heavy 
at  which  the  reinforcement  had  been  effected,  and  the 
rened  state  of  the  garrison,  rendered  it  out  of  the  question 
tempt  conveying  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  women  and 
ilren — in  all,  fifteen  hundred  helpless  persons — through 
Etniles  of  disputed  suburb.  He  therefore  contented  him- 
ivith  extending  and  strengthening  the  position  by  locating 
ish  troops  in  three  of  the  adjacent  palaces,  which  stretched 
ig  the  Goomtee  river  from  the  Kesidency  to  the  Ivaiser- 
y  and  instituting  a  vigorous  defence.* 

General  Proceedings. 

3  Colin  Campbell  completed  his  arrangements  at  Calcutta 
to  27th  of  October,  and  travelled  night  and  day  to  the 
>t)f  war.  On  the  road  he  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 

>  inds  of  a  body  of  the  mutinous  32nd  Native  Infantry, 
1  -rived  at  Futtehpoor  (half-way  between  Allahabad  and 
■v  poor),  just  as  a  British  column  (including  Captain  Peel’s 
Ue)  had  defeated  a  body  of  Dinapoor  mutineers.  The 
ig[le  had  been  severe,  and  the  mutineers  had  retreated  to 
p|,  to  join  a  rebel  force,  commanded  by  Tantia  Topee,  a 
h  in,  who  had  been  from  boyhood  in  the  immediate  ser- 

>  |  the  Nana,  but  who  was  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time, 
in  his  character  and  conduct  there  is  every  reason  to 
ei  that  Tantia  spoke  the  truth  in  denying  that  he  had 
sure  in  the  Cawnpoor  massacres.  He  rose  to  power  sub¬ 
net;  to  the  perpetration  of  that  last  horrible  crime,  which 
i|  fhe  sepoys  repudiated  with  horror.  As  to  the  Nana 

Vc  rding  to  General  Outram  tho  original  defenders  of  the  Residency  (in 
i  t  he  apparently  includes  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers)  numbered 
p  ions,  of  whom  927  were  Europeans,  and  705  Natives.  Of  these 
re  lined  on  the  25th  September  only  577  Europeans  and  402  Natives, 
lir  the  sick  and  wounded.—  Despatch,  September  30th,  1857  ;  1  London 
js,rk,  February  17th,  1858. 
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and  Azim  Oollah,  they  never  seem  to  have  he]d  their  h  dsi 
up  afterwards,  or  to  have  had  a  thought  or  a  care  be;  mi  j 
that  of  preserving  their  necks  from  the  halter. 

The  mutineers  in  general  rallied  round  Tantia  Topee  it! 
a  confidence  they  never  evinced  in  any  other  leader,  he 
Gwalior  contingent,  after  breaking  away  from  Sindia,  jni 
carrying  off  their  siege-train,  on  the  13th  of  October,  p 1 
themselves  under  the  orders  of  Tantia  Topee,  and  joine  hil 
head-quarters  at  Calpee,  on  the  Jumna,  towards  the  e .  ofl 
November.  They  were  expected  to  have  arrived  somevil 
earlier,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  movements  increase  thJ 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  ini 
viding  for  the  defence  of  Cawnpoor. 


Lucknow. 


Sir  Colin’s  whole  force  only  numbered  four  thousand 
hundred  men  ;  and  he  had  to  decide  whether  the  rescue  tl 
Lucknow  garrison  from  their  sixty  thousand  besiegers 
be  attempted  by  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  intrenched  cb  m  - 
Cawnpoor,  which  protected  the  communication  aero 
Ganges  and  with  Allahabad.  A  letter  from  Lucknow,  $ 
October  28th,  probably  settled  the  question.  Outrai 
strongly  the  difficulty  in  which  Sir  Colin  was  placec 
urged  him  to  make  the  relief  of  Lucknow  a  secondar 
sideration,  as  the  garrison  “  could  manage  to  screw  on,  ih 
lutely  necessary,  till  near  the  end  of  November,  on  ill  -- 
reduced  rations.”  The  truth  was  that  the  amount  of  gJ 
store  was  greatly  underrated ;  and  Outram,  while  niai 
to  take  the  most  cheerful  view  of  his  position,  unconsiii 
exaggerated  its  danger. 

Sir  Cohn  marched  from  Cawnpoor  on  the  9th  of  Novif---^ 


Wt' 


and  on  the  12th  encamped  at  the  Alumbagh,  and  coil 
cated  the  news  of  his  arrival  to  Outram  by  means  of 
phore  telegraph.  The  march  to  the  Eesidency  was  facto 
by  a  brave  act  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  garrison, 
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tnanted  civilian,  named  Kavanagk,  who,  accompanied  by 
litkful  Hindoo  guide,  Kanoujee  Lai — made  bis  way  in 
pise  from  Lucknow,  and  brought  the  Commander-in-Cbief 
is  of  the  city,  and  advice  from  Outrarn  as  to  the  best 
)  ?  of  effecting  an  entrance. 

Sir  Colin  changed  bis  intended  route,  in  compliance  with 
j,\  suggestions,  and  on  the  following  morning  (the  14th), 
;]  about  four  thousand  men,  including  seven  hundred 
r.ry,  and  a  siege-train  manned  by  Peel  and  his  sailors,  he 
,(  a  flank  march  across  the  country,  and  advanced  by  the 
Ibosha  Palace,  the  Martiniere  College,  and  the  line  of 
Laes  leading  towards  the  Residency.  The  Dilkoosha  and 
!  [artiniere  were  taken  after  a  running  fight  of  about  two 
li ;  a  bridge  over  the  canal  which  joins  the  river  Goomtee 
u he  Martiniere  was  seized,  and  a  lodgment  effected  in  a 
>rb  on  the  further  side  :  then  the  army  bivouacked  for  two 
;h:  without  tents,  with  their  arms  by  their  sides,  being  de- 
tn.  by  a  misapprehension  of  orders  regarding  the  provisions 
l  u all  arms  to  be  forwarded  from  the  Alumbagh.  On  the 
npg  of  the  16th,  Sir  Colin,  leaving  detachments  at  the 
k)sha  and  Martiniere,  marched  with  a  force  reduced  to 
36  thousand  bayonets  to  the  Secunderbagh,  a  palace  ap- 
aced  by  a  lane  through  a  wood,  and  surrounded  by  a 
d  oopholed  wall.  After  an  hour  and  a  half’s  fighting 
o  y  gate  was  stormed,  and  the  garrison,  numbering  two 
islid  men,  were  put  to  the  sword. 

0  n  the  Secunderbagh  had  been  stormed,  the  Naval 
ra3  went  to  the  front  and  advanced  upon  the  Shah  Nujeef, 
n  d  mosque,  inclosed  in  a  loopholed  wall.  Here  Captain 
1  d  up  his  guns  within  a  few  yards  of  the  building,  to 
ei  he  massive  stone  defences.  “  It  was  an  action  almost 
ca.ipled  in  war.  Captain  Peel  behaved  very  much  as  if 
ia  been  laying  the  ‘  Shannon  ’  alongside  an  enemy’s 
ti’*  For  three  hours  a  heavy  cannonade  was  main- 

*  )espateh  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,’  Nov.  18th,  1857.  Pari.  Papers. 
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tained ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  British  were 
ground.  Even  Peel’s  bright  face  became  anxious  (■ 
Colonel  Alison)  and  Sir  Colin  sat  on  his  white  hors<  ex¬ 


posed  to  the  whole  storm  of  shot,  the  men  falling  fast  :  and 


It; 


him,  watching  in  vain  for  any  impression  to  be  made  c  tins 
mosque,  which  “  sparkled  all  over  with  the  bright  fla,  ol 
small  arms.”  * 

At  length  Sir  Colin,  who  never  expended  a  man  wl  re 
bullet  would  serve  his  turn,  saw  that  bullets  were  r  i 
here.  Addressing  the  93rd  Highlanders,  he  said  that  1 
not  intended  to  have  employed  them  again  that  da; 
that  the  Shah  Nujeef  must  be  taken  with  the  bayone . 
— he  would  go  with  them  himself.  Whether  he  was  jus  fie< 
as  Commander-ih-'Chief,  in  placing  his  person  in  su( 


ll.  ; 


minent  peril,  is  a  delicate  question.  Perhaps  he  cou 


resist  sharing  the  danger  of  that  terrible  charge,  cou 


- 


no 


am 


bear  to  hurl  his  men  at  the  stone  walls  without  being  hpl 
in  the  ranks;  perhaps  he  considered  the  risk  to  the  rr 
of  his  death,  worth  running  for  the  sake  of  the  confiden 
enthusiasm  which  would  be  inspired  by  his  presenci 
whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  he  never  hinted  i 
despatches  that  he  had  taken  the  head  of  the  trou, 


alluded  to  the  slight  wound  he  had  previously  received. 
Royal  Artillery  dashed  forward  at  the  word  of  command,  din 
bered  the  guns  in  the  teeth  of  a  deadly  fire,  and  pou  d  i 
round  after  round  of  grape.  Peel  worked  his  guns  vhi 
doubled  energy.  Under  cover  of  this  iron  storm  Sir  Col  Kj 
forward  at  the  head  of  the  93rd,  and  the  column  advandt 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  loopholed  wall.  They  Id 
scaling-ladders,  and  Peel’s  guns  could  make  no  breach  1 
muskets  of  the  garrison  were  fast  picking  off  the  office ;  . 
Colin’s  staff  gathered  round  him  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  Alison  id 
a  little  in  advance,  had  his  left  arm  shattered  by  two 
and  his  younger  brother  was  struck  off  his  horse  by  a  b  Id 

*  Colonel  Alison’s  article  in  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine,’  October,  1|& 
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xreast.  Baird,  Metcalfe,  and  Foster,  Brigadier  Hope,  the 
,nt  volunteer  Lord  Seymour,  and  Kavanagli  the  brave 
enger  from  Lucknow,  all  had  their  horses  hit  in  two  or 
!)  places.  At  length,  by  Sir  Colin’s  order,  some  rockets 
thrown  with  admirable  precision  into  the  building, 
jtlv  after  this  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope,  with  about  fifty  men, 

]  through  the  jungle,  and  perceived  a  narrow  fissure  in 
’•all,  through  which  a  man  was  pushed.  His  companions 
wed,  and  found  that  the  garrison,  terrified  by  the  rockets, 

1  vacuated  the  fortress  by  a  back  entrance,  which,  happily 
•  e  British,  afforded  the  foe  a  means  of  escape. 

Hit  night  the  troops  again  bivouacked  in  the  open  air.  Next 
7  ie  joint  operations  of  Sir  Colin,  from  the  Shah  Nujeef, 

1  f  Outram,  from  the  Residency,  expelled  the  enemy  from 
>  tervening  buildings  ;  and  long  and  loud  was  the  hurrah 
tl'i  troops  as  Outram  and  Havelock  rode  out  (though  the 
<1  vas  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy)  to  grasp  the  hand 
S  Colin  Campbell,  and  to  welcome  Mansfield,  Hope 
ir  Adrian  Hope,  Peel,  and  all  the  noble  band.  The  total 
tii  casualties  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  killed, 
iur  hundred  and  fourteen  wounded. 

'1  relief  of  the  Residency  was  speedily  followed  by  its 
ci lion ;  for  Sir  Colin  considered  that  to  leave  another 
llgarrison  in  Lucknow  would  be  to  repeat  a  military 
ir  he  therefore  resolved  on  placing  a  strong  movable 
si  a  at  the  Alumbagh,  as  the  best  means  of  holding  the 
i  check,  and  exercising  an  influence  over  the  surround- 
cintry. 

h(  Kaiserbagh,  or  King’s  Palace,  was  strongly  garrisoned 
kenemy.  It  was  bombarded  by  Sir  Colin,  in  order  to 
rt  attention  from  the  preparations  for  evacuating  the 
dicy.  These  were  so  well  made,  and  the  movement 
l;  f  f!  admirably  carried  out,  that  the  women  and  cliildren, 
and  wounded,  the  treasure,  jewels,  and  money  were 
^etoff,  through  “  a  narrow,  tortuous  lane,  the  only  line  of 
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retreat  open,  in  the  face  of  fifty  thousand  enemies,  wit  ut! 
molestation.”  * 

General  Havelock  died  of  dysentery  on  the  24th,  and  as! 
buried  at  the  Alumbagh,  where  General  Outram  renned 
with  four  thousand  men,  while  Sir  Colin  started  for  C  n- 
poor  with  about  three  thousand,  and  the  whole  of  the  worn  jd, 
as  well  as  the  women,  children,  and  treasure  rescued  i 
Lucknow,  making  in  all  two  thousand  persons  to  be  prote  ;4 

Cawnpoor. 


tii 


While  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  marching  to  Cawn  or, 
that  ill-omened  spot  again  became  the  scene  of  a  seri  d 
disasters.  General  Windham  was  in  command  there,  itl| 
seventeen  hundred  effective  men;  and,  mainly  by  the  9 
lions  of  Captain  Mowbray  Thomson  (the  survivor  and  histiai 
of  the  first  siege),  a  small  fort  had  been  erected,  which  n> 
tectecl  the  bridge  across  the  Ganges.  The  horrors  he  h  si 
recently  witnessed  and  shared  had  not  altered  his  kindly! 
of  the  natives  in  general,  and  his  conduct  had  secul 
degree  of  influence  winch  enabled  him  to  procure  abu  ai 
labour  and  to  hurry  on  the  work,  on  which  four  thoiffl 
persons  were  employed  ;  the  men  digging  for  twopence  inj 
from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  the  women  and  children  ca) 
away  the  earth  in  their  hands,  and  earning  each  a  penny 
fort  was  just  finished,  when  the  Nana’s  troops  and  the  Gli( 
contingent  marched  upon  Cawnpoor,  led  by  Tantia  Top 
General  Windham  had  no  experience  in  Indian  w< 
Probably  he  had  heard  of  the  repeated  assertions  made 


force  previously  besieged  in  Cawnpoor,  that  two  hill 


British  troops  might  have  saved  them,  and  he  did  not 
stand  the  widely  different  character  of  the  present  foe.  1 ; 


lei 


•Sfe 


Topee  and  the  siege-train  of  the  Gwalior  contingent 
new  elements,  the  importance  of  which  General  Will 
could  not  have  understood,  or  he  would  hardly  have  dis 
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*  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  ‘  Despatch,’  Nov.  23rd,  1857. 
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instructions  of  the  Commander-in-Cliief,  by  leaving  his 
lenchments  on  the  26th  of  November  to  meet  the  enemy. 
|r  marching  several  miles,  General  Windham  came  upon 
.(advanced  guard  of  the  rebels,  and  chased  them  until  the 
ah  body  was  seen  approaching  in  such  strength  that  he 
i,b  the  order  for  a  retreat,  and  falling  back  upon  Cawnpoor, 
\uacked  on  a  plain  outside  the  city.  The  next  morning 
;  /as  suddenly  attacked  by  Tantia  Topee ;  and  after  five 
>rs’  fighting  in  the  front,  he  found  that  his  flank  had  been 
,ied  by  the  enemy,  who  had  penetrated  the  town,  and 
s  led  the  fort.  An  order  was  given  for  a  general  retire- 
et  within  the  intrenchment.  A  panic  ensued.  The  field¬ 
ers  and  baggage  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  army,  in¬ 
ning  five  hundred  tents  and  valuable  private  property 
i  i.l  descriptions,  left  behind  on  the  march  to  Lucknow, 
ei  not  removed  into  the  fort ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
It,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  crossed  the  bridge  (having 
den  on  in  advance  of  the  column),  he  found  the  native 
(V  in  possession  of  the  foe ;  heard  that  the  loss  in  three 
tyhad  amounted  to  three  hundred  men  (including  Brigadier 
ion  and  Major  Stirling  killed) ;  and  that  an  immense 
in.nt  of  ammunition  and  camp  requisites  had  fallen  into 
Le  ands  of  Tantia  Topee,  who  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
apropriating  the  useful  portion  of  the  spoil  and  making  a 
>nre  within  sight  of  the  fort,  of  the  greatcoats  and  spare 
ot  ng  which  Sir  Colin  had  with  so  much  urgency  obtained 
(slcutta  for  the  troops. 

Il.nust  have  sorely  chafed  the  old  Highlander  to  be  com¬ 
il  l  to  stand  still  and  witness  the  conflagration.  But  he 
It  hat  the  protection  of  the  women  and  children  must  be 
s  ’st  consideration,  and  that  nothing  could  be  undertaken 
ii<  would  compromise  the  safety  of  those  by  whom  so 
uc  had  been  borne,  and  for  whom  so  much  had  been 
creed.  When  all  the  families  and  the  wounded  were 
sjtched  to  Allahabad  or  elsewhere,  Sir  Colin  breathed 
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freely,  and  liis  despatches  attest  liis  relief  at  being  riof 
these  “  incumbrances.”  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  Decen  «j 
he  issued  from  the  cantonments.  Captain  Peel  and  his  sail 
with  their  twenty-four  pounder  guns,  advanced  with  the 
line  of  skirmishers.  The  enemy  was  defeated,  and  purs  id 
for  many  miles  with  great  slaughter.  The  camp  of 


i3, 


Gwalior  contingent  was  taken,  and  thirty-two  guns  captu  i 
The  total  casualties  among  the  victors  were  only  ninety-n  e, 
The  remains  of  the  Gwalior  contingent  found  their  walo 
Calpee,  where  Tantia  Topee  employed  himself  in  re-ass  a- 


bling  his  scattered  forces. 


The  nest  step  taken  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  wato 
re-establish  the  communication  between  Delhi  and  Agraiy 
sweeping  the  Central  Doab  with  several  British  columns,  d 


driving  the  mutineers  across  the  Ganges  into  Oude  and  Rd- 


- 


A: 


cund.  This  was  successfully  accomplished.  P uttelif it  r  ? 

was  re-occupied  January  2nd,  1858,  and  Sir  Colin  deg® ft 
to  march  into  Rohilcund  and  destroy  the  rebel  govermntia 
established  there  by  Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  a  Rohilla  cl  a 
the  representative  of  the  family  driven  out  by  British  tr 
in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings.  Lord  Canning,  howoiji 
differed  from  Sir  Colin,  and  overruled  his  plan,  by  compel  12 
him  to  proceed  to  Lucknow  instead,  and  also  by  dela;  lg 
the  attack  on  that  city  until  Jung  Bahadur,  the  Nepal  aa! 
leader,  should  arrive  with  nine  thousand  Goorkas  to  take  .1  b " 
in  the  siege.  Sir  Colin  waited  until  the  end  of  February,  ill 
then  obtained  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  Governor-Gem  iiMiii 
to  march  on  Lucknow,  without  any  longer  waiting  the  tljj  A 
arrival  of  the  Goorkas. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  in  Lucknow  by  the  nev ofj 
the  coming  force.  Huzrut  Mahal,  the  Begum  of  Ole,  -- 
besought  the  chiefs  to  drive  Outram  from  the  Alumi;! 
before  the  main  body  should  be  able  to  join  him.  Flin) 
aside  her  veil,  she  addressed  her  council  face  to  face,  an: 


one  of  the  repeated  attacks  made  on  the  Alumbagh  shea 
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i  encouraging  the  troops  from  her  elephant.  But  all  in 
,  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  success.  Sir  Colin 
ipbell,  with  twenty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and 
jity  guns,  was  coming  calmly  on,  resolved  to  make  the 
ilery  do  the  work,  however  slowly,  and  to  risk  no  street 
ling,  no  forcing  a  way  through  lanes,  where  his  men 
;it  be  shot  down  from  houses  as  from  batteries,  or  slaugh- 
<1  from  behind  barricades. 

he  assault  on  Lucknow  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  March  ; 
sliver  Goomtee  was  bridged  over  on  the  5th,  and  on  the 
t  the  city  was  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 
eSecunderbagh  and  the  Shah  Nujeef  were  easily  gained. 
cOhuckerwallah,  or  Yellow  Bungalow,  a  building  occupying 
eling  position  on  the  race-course,  was  gallantly  defended 
dew  sepoys,  the  last  of  whom  was  taken  alive,  and  most 
roly  tortured  by  some  Seiks,  abetted  by  a  few  English- 
nf  The  chief  stand  was  made  at  the  Kaiserbagh,  and  at  a 
aje  named  the  Begum’s  Kothee.  Sir  Colin  was  not  present 
th  capture  of  the  latter  building,  being  compelled  to  await 
"rival  of  Jung  Bahadur,  to  whose  dignity  an  official 
eiion  wras  deemed  necessary.  The  Kaiserbagh  was 
mated  on  the  14th,  and  the  Begum  and  the  other  rebel 
dtfe  fled  from  Lucknow  with  a  large  body  of  adherents. 
9  #ss  of  the  enemy  could  be  only  conjectured,  but  it  must 
reoeen  very  large.  Three  thousand  bodies  were  buried 
tl;  conquerors,  wdio  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
ec  and  five  hundred  and  five  wounded.  Captain  Hodson 
d  id  his  death-wound  while  searching  a  dark  room  in 
cl  sepoys  were  concealed.!  Captain  Peel  was  shot  through 


‘L  among  the  Pandies,’  by  Lieutenant  Majendie,  pp.  ISO-188. 

In  note  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  to  congratulate  Hodson  “on 
iin  the  king  and  slaying  his  sons,”  he  added,  “  I  hope  you  will  bag  many 
Making  a  bag  ”  was  the  phrase  used  in  the  Punjab  for  slaying  a 
ijnber  of  sepoys,  just  as  “disposed  of”  or  “accounted  for,”  when 
edf>  a  regiment,  meant  “  exterminated.”  The  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Mont- 
ry  remarkable,  considering  the  manner  in  which  Hodson  was  killed 
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the  thigh  while  laying  his  guns  before  the  Dillroosha,  t, 
to  the  joy  of  the  whole  force,  the  wound  did  not  p  ;e 
mortal,  and  he  was  slowly  recovering,  when,  being  place  in 
an  infected  hospital  litter,  he  contracted  the  small-pos  of 
which  he  died  April  27th,  1858. 

It  was  a  sad  drawback  on  the  triumphs  of  this  perk  to 
lose  the  man  whose  skill  and  valour  had  led  his  gallant  sa  ra 
to  perform  feats  hitherto  unparalleled,  and  quite  as  usefu 
they  were  extraordinary.  As  a  public  man,  the  first  m 
officer  of  his  day — in  private  life,  social,  genial,  unselfish :  h 
son  of  a  prime  minister,  yet  simple,  hardworking,  and  thorq 
in  every  professional  and  extra-professional  duty — Engai 
might  well  be  proud  of  William  Peel. 


After  the  occupation  of  Lucknow,  two  ladies  and  a  < 
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were  discovered  in  the  city.  The  husband  of  one  lady, 
tain  Orr,  and  the  brother  of  another,  Sir  Mountstuart  cl;- 
son  (the  nephew  of  the  Commissioner  by  whom  the  <  dr 
princesses  had  been  ejected  from  their  palace),  had  bee]  ml 
to  death,  with  several  other  prisoners,  upon  the  refusal  c  Sin 
James  Outram  (acting  upon  instructions  from  Calcutt  to 
negotiate  for  their  lives  on  any  other  terms  than  a  n  ley] 
ransom,  which  the  rebels  refused  to  accept. 

The  booty  taken  at  Lucknow  was  enormous.  A  mior 
and  a  quarter  was  received  by  the  prize-agents,  and  mj 
individuals  must  have  realized  fortunes  on  the  day  thatlif 
Kaiserbagh  was  given  up  to  plunder.  One  casket,  whici 
appeared,  contained  one  hundred  thousand  pounds’  wo  i  ( 
jewels.  The  Seiks  were  better  “looters”  than  the  BisH 
and  the  Goorkas,  though  late  for  the  fighting,  were  inii 
for  the  sack  and  the  plunder.  In  fact  they  were  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  request  the  Nepaulese  ck' 
quit  Lucknow  before  anything  like  tranquillity  con 
restored.  When  they  took  their  departure  the  whole)] 


ifiiTo 


by  the  chance  shot  of  a  fugitive  sepoy,  and  the  numberless  perils  w) 
dashing  dragoon  had  previously  escaped. 
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s  a  mere  baggage-guard,  and  it  was  even  necessary  to 
facli  a  British  column  to  escort  them  safely  on  their  home- 
d  route.  Their  chief,  Jung  Bahadur,  was  made  a  Knight 
,nd  Cross  of  the  Bath. 


?. eduction  of  Central  India. — Jhansi,  Calpee,  and  Gicalior. 

Yhile  the  operations  above  related  were  conducted  by  the 
amander-  in  -Chief,  the  reduction  of  Central  India  was 
bted  under  his  directions  by  two  columns  furnished  from 
ubay,  under  Generals  Bose  and  Boberts,  in  co-operation 
ii  a  brigade  sent  from  Madras  under  General  Whitlock, 
b  force  under  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  consisting  of  five  thousand 
c,  in  two  brigades,  took  Batghur  Fort,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
eruary  relieved  Saugor  Fort,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
ft  European  women  and  children  had  been  shut  up  since 
k  previous  June.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  then  forced  his  way 
Hugh  the  passes  on  the  road  to  Jhansi,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
fch  commenced  the  blockade  of  the  city,  which  included 
itin  its  walls  a  granite  fort  standing  on  a  rock, 
he  defence  was  desperate.  The  shells  of  the  assailants 
wed  an  extensive  conflagration  on  the  first  day  of  the  siege, 
nthe  garrison  repaired  their  shattered  defences,  re-opened 
le  repeatedly-silenced  batteries,  and  struggled  on  against 
1  verwhelming  force.  The  women  were  seen  working  in 
flatteries  and  carrying  ammunition.  The  garden  battery 
aaought  under  the  black  flag  of  the  fakirs.  Everything 
idjated  a  general  and  determined  resistance. 
rl  ntia  Topee  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Banee  with  the 
aj  i  of  Banpore,  a  chief  who,  like  many  others,  had  protected 
uipean  fugitives,  but  had  been  reluctantly  drawn  within 
ie  ortex  of  mutiny.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  met  the  advancing 
ra;  dispersed  and  drove  them  across  the  Betwa  with 


•ei  loss. 

T  o  Banee,  Lakshmi  Bye,  defended  Jhansi  to  the  last,  and 
i  to  3rd  of  April,  when  a  breach  had  been  effected  and  the 
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British  entered  the  town,  the  hand  to  hand  fighting  did  it 
cease.  The  garrison,  instead  of  fleeing  into  the  fort,  mu. 
tained  their  posts  to  the  last.  Forty  of  the  Ranee’s  body-gu  d 
defended  the  royal  stables,  and  strove,  even  when  dying  n 
the  ground,  to  strike  again ;  while  the  troops  at  the  pali  j, 
seeing  further  defence  impossible,  set  fire  to  trains  of  c  i- 
powder  laid  in  readiness,  and  perished  in  the  explosion. 

The  Ranee  and  a  party  of  the  garrison  quitted  the  ct 
during  the  night.  She  was  hotly  pursued,  and  would,  it  is 
thought,  have  been  captured,  but  that  the  ever-vigi  it 
Tantia  Topee  sent  an  escort,  or  probably  came  himsel  ;o 
meet  her.  On  the  4th  of  April  the  fort  and  remainder  of  ie 
city  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops ;  Avho,  infurii  :d 
by  the  recollection  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  there,  reverd 
it  by  fearful  excesses.  No  less  than  five  thousand  perns 
perished  at  Jhansi ;  the  men  in  many  cases  flinging  tin- 
selves  down  wells,  after  first  killing  their  wives,  sooner  In 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  execute 
were  very  numerous,  and  included  the  father  of  the  Rae. 
Of  the  British  there  were  thirty-eight  killed,  and  two  kunei 
and  fifteen  wounded.  The  plunder  was  very  great. 

From  Jhansi  Sir  Hugh  Rose  marched  to  Calpee,  which  as 
held  by  the  Gwalior  contingent.  Tantia  Topee  and  m 
Ranee  of  Jhansi  strove  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Geral 
by  entrenching  themselves  at  Koonch,  but  they  were  dna 
out,  and  pursued  with  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  for  ire 
than  eight  miles.  It  was  expected  that  a  desperate  s id 
would  be  made  at  Calpee,  the  more  so  because  a  hff 
had  been  intercepted  addressed  to  the  mutineers  at  at 
stronghold,  written  by  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  urging  t® 
to  defend  with  vigour  their  only  arsenal.  But  Care, 
though  strong  in  its  maze  of  ravines,  was  unprovided  ;S) 
the  stone  walLs  in  which  the  Natives  (the  MahrattasJ- 
cepted)  place  their  chief  confidence.  The  mutineers  had)! 
heart  from  repeated  defeats  ;  and,  on  the  appearance  o:| 
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isk  force,  they  fired  a  few  shots  and  fled,  leaving  their 
fs  no  alternative  but  to  accompany  them, 
antia  Topee,  however,  had  not  yet  played  his  last  card, 
pulsing  himself,  he  went  to  Gwalior,  and  there  sounded 
temper  of  the  people  and  soldiers.  Then  returning  to  the 
pee  fugitives,  who  had  been  re-assembled  by  the  Banee  of 
nsi,  and  were  posted  on  the  Gwalior  road,  he  wrote  to 
lia  and  his  grandmother  (by  adoption),  a  lady  who  exer- 
i  considerable  political  influence  under  the  title  of  the 
i;a  Bye,  repeated  assurances  that  no  harm  was  intended 
ta,  but  that  opposition  w?as  useless,  as  their  troops  and 
ole  were  on  the  revolutionary  side.  Sindia,  in  an  kn¬ 
ife  of  impatience,  and  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of 
sable  minister  Dinkur  Bao,  marched  forth,  on  the  1st  of 
U‘,  to  attack  Tantia  Topee  ;  the  assertion  of  Tantia  was 
sfied  by  the  event,  and  the  Maharajah,  deserted  by  his 
oPs,  fled  to  Agra. 

lie  rebel  force  took  possession  of  Gwalior.  General  Bose 
shot  a  day  in  marching  thither.  The  cantonments  outside 
.eity  were  captured  by  the  British  on  the  16th  of  June, 
n  ^ae  following  day  a  squadron  of  the  8th  Hussars  made 
blliant  charge  through  the  enemy’s  camp,  and,  notwith- 
aning  their  previous  fatigue  and  the  intense  heat,  the 
ra  ions  did  much  execution  with  their  revolvers.  The  Banee 
is  :tting  in  the  camp  when  it  was  surprised  by  the  troopers, 
tb  mother  lady,  a  Braliminee  concubine  of  the  late  Bajah’s, 
10  lever  left  her ;  but,  being  in  military  attire,  their  sex 
is  ot  observed.  They  mounted  their  horses  and  fled.  The 
m ;  received  a  shot  in  the  side,  and  a  sabre-cut  on  the 
aubut  rode  on  till  she  fell  dead  from  her  saddle.  Her 
ax'?  surrounded  the  body,  and,  raising  a  funeral  pyre, 
rn  her  remains,  according  to  the  Hindoo  custom.  The 
tk  1  Braliminee  was  also  mortally  wounded, 
n  loss  of  the  Banee  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  rebel  cause. 

enifter  Jliansi  had  fallen,  Sir  Hugh  Bose  declared,  that 

ill 
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the  high  descent  of  Lakshmi  Bye,  her  unbounded  liberality  o 
her  troops  and  retainers,  and  her  fortitude,  which  no  reve  is 
could  shake,  rendered  her  an  influential  and  dangerous  ad'  ■■ 
sary ;  and  he  announced  her  death  to  the  Governmen  is  I 
that  of  the  bravest  and  best  military  leader  of  the  rebels,  j 
The  Maharajah  re-entered  his  capital  on  the  20th  of  Ji  i, 
after  little  further  opposition.  Tantia  Topee  having  gi  n 
his  followers  the  well-understood  order  of  “total  dispersi  ”, 
— that  is  to  say,  to  fly  in  small  numbers  and  reunite  at  a  gi  d 
point,  there  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  field  operates, 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  resigned  his  command,  and  retired  to  Pc  la 
to  recruit  his  wasted  strength,  and  the  men  were  place  iii 
cantonments  for  the  remainder  of  the  hot  season. 


Fate  of 


Rohilcund  Campaign.  Reduction  of  Oude. 

leading  Rebels. 

The  Begum  of  Oude,  when  driven  from  Lucknow,  fleto 
Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Rohilcund,  where  Prince  Feroze  hh, 
(one  of  the  sons  of  the  captive  Emperor  of  Delhi,  io, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  his  brothers,  had  preferred  fliglto 
surrender),  and  other  rebel  leaders  with  their  followers,^ 
taken  refuge  with  Khan  Bahadur,  the  old  but  brave  and 
Roliilla  chief. 

The  calm,  well-organized  advance  of  Sir  Colin  Cam]  II  ^ 
and  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  chief  of  the 
General  Mansfield,  rendered  the  prolonged  defence  of  Bail] 
almost  impossible.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  British  maned 
on  a  suburb  of  Bareilly,  where  a  fierce  onslaught  was  nit 
by  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  Mohammedan  fanatics  del 
Ghazis,  or  holy  warriors — grey-bearded  men,  who,  wan| 
their  curved  swords  above  their  heads,  and  crying  “  Glc  t 
God !  the  faith,  the  faith !  ”  rushed  on  the  bayonets  cti) 
42nd  Highlanders,  of  whom  about  twenty  were  woufl  . 
Every  Ghazi  was  killed. 

The  suburbs  were  cleared  and  the  cantonments  sec'0 
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which,  Sir  Colin,  true  to  his  policy  of  not  exposing  his 
to  street  fighting,  bivouacked  on  the  open  plain.  On 
lext  morning  the  city  was  attacked  on  the  north  side  by 
dy  of  troops  under  Brigadier  Jones,  the  last  of  three 
nns  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  caused  to  be  con- 
'ated  on  Bareilly.  This  great  city,  though  without  walls, 
held  by  many  thousand  men  of  desperate  fortunes  ;  but 
forsook  it,  and  fled  before  the  overwhelming  force 
ght  to  bear  upon  them  by  Sir  Colin,  wdiich  moved 
)a  sort  of  mechanical  accuracy  unparalleled  in  an  Indian 
dr. 

le  occupation  of  Bareilly  was  rapidly  followed  by  the 
iiamation  of  an  amnesty  to  all  but  notorious  rebels ;  and 

I  is  means  tranquillity  was  speedily  restored  in  Roliilcund, 
lee  indeed  the  people,  having  been  left  since  the  mutiny 
te  East  India  Company’s  sepoys  utterly  ungoverned, 

II  not  be  blamed  for  having  fallen  under  the  rule  of 
la  Bahadur,  the  representative  of  their  ancient  chiefs, 
las,  in  June  1858,  not  a  city  or  fortress  of  any  magnitude 
nmed  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  reduction  of  Oude, 
i(i  Sir  Colin  Campbell  commenced  in  July,  was  slowly 
t  ilrely  accomplished ;  and,  by  a  mixture  of  firmness  and 
iciation,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  enabled  to  report  to 
ivtnment,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  that  there 
s  a  longer  a  vestige  of  rebellion  in  Oude. 

II  Begum  retired  upon  Nepaul  with  her  son  BirjisKuddr. 
m  Feroze  Shah,  of  Delhi,  proved  a  skilful  leader,  but 
h  i  taken  the  field  too  late  for  any  prospect  of  success, 
ennaking  many  efforts  to  rally  the  disheartened  sepoys 
lei  repeated  defeats,  he  also  was  driven  into  the  Terai, 
in  altogether  about  twenty-five  thousand  persons  were 
■uled.  Of  these  many  fell  victims  to  jungle  fever,  others 
e  Hied  in  encounters  with  our  forces,  and  about  two 
as  .id,  including  several  chiefs,  were  captured  by  the 
Dflks  and  made  over  to  the  British  authorities.  Khan 
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Bahadur  of  Bareilly  was  one  of  these.  He  was  tried  id 
executed;  so  also  was  Jowalla  Pershaud,  one  of  the  coialj 
which  decreed  the  final  massacre  at  Cawnpoor.  Yet  tk  ,4 1 
that  crime  was  denounced  by  the  rebel  leaders  in  gem], 
and  by  the  majority  of  the  mutineers,  as  having  bro  lit 
a  curse  on  their  cause,  neither  the  unpopularity  of  he 
Nana  Sahib,  nor  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  offered  foni: 
apprehension,  could  induce  the  Natives  to  betray  In; 
and  some  chiefs,  like  the  Kajah  of  Churda,  sheltered  im 
in  his  extreme  need,  and  were  also  driven  into  the  jipjii 
where  it  is  believed  that  the  Nana  and  his  counsior 
Azim  Oollah  both  died  of  fever.  Mummoo  Khan,  the  ay 
mander  of  the  Begum’s  forces  at  Lucknow,  being  dismay 
by  her,  surrendered  himself  to  the  British  Government;’® 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  having  (though  reluctantly)  id 
sented  to  the  execution  of  the  English  prisoners  at  Iik-i 
now,  and  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

Sing,  the  aged  Bajah  of  Mithowlee,  had  kindly  receivecj 
sheltered  these  same  fugitives  when  they  escaped 
Segowlie ;  but  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  Oude  d  j 
had  at  length  procured  their  being  sent  to  Lucknow. 

Sing  was  tried  for  having  surrendered  them,  and  sentenc 
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transportation  for  life.  He  died  while  the  decree  was 
carried  into  execution. 

Tantia  Topee  fought  to  the  last.  He  was  entrapp 
Maun  Sing,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  a  class  of  taloo 
or  landholders  of  Oude,  who,  as  farmers  of  the  revenue  u 
risen  to  power  and  amassed  enormous  wealth,  to  the  i 
of  the  old  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry.  Maun  Singfgl 
against  the  British  at  Lucknow,  but  he  subsequently  fc 
his  Native  allies ;  and,  by  his  information,  Tantia  Tope 
captured  while  sleeping  in  the  jungle  near  Sepree. 
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able  general,  whose  movements  Bussell’s  graphic  pent 
pared  to  forked  lightning,  and  who  led  our  troops  so 
weary  marches — crossing  the  Nerbudda  to  and  fro,  pa  . 
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een  our  columns,  behind  them,  and  before  them,  travers- 
mountains,  ravines,  valleys,  swamps,  and  marching  for 
:s  together  thirty  and  forty  miles  a-dav — was  a  comely, 
made  Brahmin,  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  large,  finely- 
?d  head,  piercing  black  eyes,  sharply-arched  grey  eye- 
b,  and  an  abundant  head  of  grey  hair,  with  whiskers, 
1,  and  moustache  of  the  same  colour.  When  appre- 
id  and  heavily  ironed,  he  was  quite  calm — said  he  wanted 
;al,  and  expected  nothing  but  death  ;  only  he  wished  that 
ght  be  speedy,  and  that  his  captive  family  might  not  be 
1  to  suffer  on  his  account.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial 
.  anged.  The  Bajah  of  Gonda,  Bainie  Madhoo  of  Shun- 
por,  and  the  gallant  old  cripple  Nirput  Sing  of  Royea, 
c among  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  who  joined  the  Begum  of 
1<  the  wife  of  their  deposed  and  captive  sovereign,  when 
Fuse  was  desperate ;  they  died  in  the  jungle — the  first 
e  /r,  the  other  two  in  battle  with  the  Goorkas.  Several 
p)t  chiefs  surrendered  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (or  rather 
Aid  Clyde,  his  great  services  having  been  acknowledged 
tlf  grant  of  a  peerage).  One  of  the  bravest,  Mehndie 
ism,  as  he  entered  the  British  camp,  said,  “  I  was  twenty - 
;;ars  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Oude.”  The  cordial 
it:g  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  showed  how  well  he 
ei  ood  the  force  of  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  an 
olable  foe. 

Exile  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Delhi. 

f  d  the  notable  persons  who  had  rebellion  and  its  sliort- 
1  I  greatness  thrust  upon  them,”  none  paid  a  heavier 
ilt  than  the  octogenarian  King  of  Delhi  and  his  beautiful 
m'eenat  Mahal. 

tte  the  capture  of  the  city,  judicial  measures  of  extreme 
'it  followed  the  military  excesses  committed  there. 
Cmmissioner  (Mr.  Greathed),  a  just  and  temperate  man, 
e  ind  had  not  been  soured  by  personal  losses  or  humilia- 
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tions,  died  of  cliolera  immediately  after  the  occupation  o  bi- 
city.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  doubtless  have  restrainec  lie 
disgraceful  proceedings  of  certain  civilians,  who,  having  fli  ini 
terror,  returned  in  triumph,  and  inflicted  capital  punish  :nti 
with  such  indiscriminate  fury,  that  the  first  act  of  Sir  hu 
Lawrence  on  receiving  charge  of  Delhi  and  Meerut,  “  w  lo 
put  a  stop  to  civilians  hanging  from  their  own  will  and  ea- 
sure,  and  to  establish  a  judicial  commission  to  try  offend* 
The  pledge  given  by  Captain  Hodson  to  the  KingmJ 
Queen  of  Delhi  for  “  freedom  from  personal  indignity,” 
not  suffice  to  preserve  them  from  being  imprisoned  in  a 
and  dirty  chamber  over  one  of  the  archways  of  the  p  10 
where  they  were  constantly  intruded  upon  by  Europeans  ^ 
did  it  save  the  aged  King  from  the  misery  of  a  public  1  ilj|f 
which  lasted  twenty-one  days  and  ended  in  his  being  irol 
nounced  “  a  false  traitor  to  the  British  Government,  a:  a 
accessory  to  the  massacre  in  the  palace.”  In  reply  to  th  irst 
charge,  he  pleaded  that  he  was  helpless  in  the  hands  (  tin 


mutineers  ;  with  regard  to  the  massacre,  he  declared  thi 


and  Zeenat  Mahal  had  thrice  interfered  to  save  the  Eure  4 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  b  eli  :: 
this  was  really  the  case,  for  the  Queen  and  one  of  the  pod 
had  been  rendered  exceedingly  unpopular  in  Delhi  bjfll 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  English  and  Native  Christians,  b  ; 

The  defence  of  the  King  did  not  prevent  the  inii  ti. 
of  the  severest  penalty  winch  the  primary  conditul  G 
his  surrender  permitted.  The  connexion  between  thiW'ittoj 
Company  and  the  House  of  Timur  ended  in  the  last  I 
Company’s  representatives  sentencing  the  last  Great  o§  - 


:  to  be  transported  across  the  seas  as  a  felon.”  On  t 


*  Speech  of  Capt.  Eastwick,  Deputy-Chairman  of  E.I.C.,  Aug.  25th  ^ 
t  Hodson’s  *  Twelve  Years  in  India,’  p.  305. 

J  The  trial  was  conducted  by  Major  Harriott  in  a  similiar  spirittl 
evinced  at  the  Meerut  court-martial  (see  p.  40).  Harriott  died  sudJj 
landing  from  India  at  Southampton  in  March,  1859,  with  30,000?.  in  ip 
manteau,  and  bequeathing  100,000?.  to  a  nephew. 
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December,  1858,  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  Jumma 
it,  with  his  half-brother  (a  mere  child),  and  some  of 
adies  of  the  zenana  were  conveyed  in  H.M.S.  Megcera 
angoon,  and  thence  to  Tonghoo,  an  inland  station  in 
sh  Burin  ah. 

i nexation  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  East  India  Company. 

'e  same  storm  which  drove  Mohammed  Shah  from  his 
iitary  palace,  to  die  in  exile,  terminated  the  so-called 
Is  government  exercised  by  the  East  India  Company,  in 
^ration  with  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  financial 
cities  caused  by  the  Mutiny,  and  the  generally  unsatis- 
Of  state  of  India,  became  the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry  in 
louse  of  Commons ;  and  after  some  discussion,  decisions 
eormed,  in  accordance  with  which  all  political  power  was 
3:  from  the  Directors  and  transferred  to  the  Crown. 

1  ompany  was  left  an  incorporated  body,  with  no  concern 
nia  beyond  the  receipt  of  dividends  on  their  capital  stock, 
i  pvereign  power  so  long  exercised  by  the  East  India 
p  tes,  and  the  monopoly  of  patronage  which  had  made 
g' nrnment  of  a  great  Empire  almost  like  a  close  borough 
Inhands  of  a  powerful  family,  passed  away  with  the  last 
'ieof  the  House  of  Timur.  The  Palace  at  Delhi,  and  the 
it  aSces  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had  had  their  day  ;  and  w  hile 
Jfwani  Khas  (the  imperial  hall  inlaid  with  jewelled 
iv;  which  compared  that  favoured  spot  to  Elysium),  was 
n  ver  to  pillage,  the  huge  building  in  the  City  of  London 
flown  open  to  public  view  previous  to  its  being  offered 
sa'  by  auction  and  bought  for  its  site  and  materials, 
nr  with  strange  feelings  that  men  who  had  served  the 
lPJ iy  from  boyhood,  coming  home  after  the  mutiny, 
i  om  scenes  of  war  and  fire,  razed  forts  and  pillaged 
ee' — visited  the  East  India  House  and  wandered  through 
finny  corridors  and  deserted  rooms  which  they  reinem- 
1  o  have  seen  thronged  with  soldiers  and  civilians, 
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clerks  and  messengers,  anxious  and  earnest  on  their  se  :va8 
errands.  And  few  could  help  lingering-  in  the  council  char  ier,i 
and  thinking  of  the  men  of  bygone  generations,  who  b  tie! 
sword  or  by  the  pen  had  been  instrumental  in  conquing 
India,  and  whose  marble  statues  stood  in  their  lofty  niches  itln 
the  dingy  gilt  ceiling  above,  and  the  old-fashioned  arncu  xiis 
below,  once  occupied  by  successive  generations  of  poter  tes, 
who,  under  the  plain  names  of  Chairman  and  Directors  f  a 
London  Company,  had  exercised  a  degree  of  authorityver 
millions  of  people,  to  which  that  of  the  Doge  and  Corn  1  ui> 
Venice  in  its  palmy  days  was  poor  beyond  comparison,  .ere 
the  fate  of  emperors,  kings,  and  governors-general  had  een 
decided  upon  ;  here  the  career  of  Clive  and  Warren  Ha|np 
had  been  watched  and  criticised  step  by  step  ;  her  the 
subsidiary  system  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  the  social  refoisoij 
Lord  William  Bentinck  were  discussed ;  and  lastly,  he  tki 
annexations  of  Lord  Dalhousie  were  suggested  and  apple  Jell 
Another  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  the  armchairs  of  the  Dii  tor* 
were  left  as  vacant  as  the  Peacock  throne  of  Delhi,  and  oreai 
of  other  ivory  thrones  or  jewelled  cushions,  the  lumru 
extinct  power.  The  sovereignty  of  the  “  Honourable  Ma  irs 
of  the  most  powerful  body  of  men  ever  ruled  by  their 
subjects,  was  annexed  by  their  supreme  government  n  j  ■ 
manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  the  Directors  had  fro 
priated  Oude,  with  the  difference  of  the  utmost  possible  gai 
being  shown  to  the  claims  of  the  deposed  English  rule  ffl 
their  retainers.  In  both  cases  the  plea  for  annexatu :■  - 
the  same,  that  of  misgovernment.  The  shortcomings  'll 
East  India  Company  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
fires  of  mutiny  and  insurrection.  There  is  no  need  tdl 
further  on  this  point,  and  even  while  protesting  agains tht 
many  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  none  can  exam  a 
proceedings  of  the  “  Merchant  Adventurers,”  without  0  y 
amazed  by  the  difficulties  they  surmounted  and  the  grta* 
they  achieved. 
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Change  of  Government. 

e  decree  by  which  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great 
in  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of  governing  India, 
Enacted  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1858,  under  the  name  of 
pt  for  the  better  Government  of  India.  Much  fear  was 
tained  by  the  advocates  of  Indian  reform  that  there 
.1  be  no  radical  change  in  the  administration  ;  that  the 
es  would  be  still  jealously  excluded  from  all  positions  of 
l  and  emolument ;  that  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  would 
ust  parts  of  India  be  withheld ;  that  pretexts  would  be 
;il  for  annexing  the  few  remaining  Native  states  and 
j  rising  their  aristocracy;  that  public  works  would  be 
1  ;ted  as  heretofore,  and  the  enterprise  of  British  settlers 
:( raged. 

C.;se  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  arbitrary 
dure  adopted  in  Oude  towards  the  ancient  Bajpoot 
jliins,  and  towards  the  wealthy  but  newly-risen  class, 
)  tgether  constituted  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  new 
vice.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Indian  Government 
r  he  reoccupation  of  Lucknow  indicated,  that  however 
te  usly  disposed  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  James  Outram  might 
wards  the  now  submissive  talookdars,  their  opinions 
ik  have  no  influence  at  Calcutta.  A  proclamation  was 
t  ly  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  be  issued  by 
ra  as  Commissioner  in  Oude,  by  which  the  whole  territory 
lip  province  was  declared  to  be  confiscated,  excepting  the 
te  of  five  or  six  chiefs.  Outram  remonstrated  in  forcible 
pige  against  this  proceeding,  but  Lord  Canning  persisted 
or  dering  that  “  any  proclamation  put  forth  in  Oude  in  a 
ra  and  forgiving  spirit  would  be  open  to  misconstruc- 
.”  The  result  was,  that  Outram  was  compelled  to  leave 
e  r  the  same  reason  which  had  driven  Henry  Lawrence 
i  tb  Punjab.  He  was  superseded  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Kobert) 
t  ! 

*  Lord  Canning’a  ‘Despatch,’  March  31st,  1858. 
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Montgomery,  who  came  from  the  Punjab  for  the  purpose  vitl 
a  staff  ready  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  an  unprejij  ced 
witness  declares  that  “  every  man,  civil  and  military, :  ti 
British  camp,  considered  too  harsh  and  despotic.”  * 

Outram  exerted  his  influence  with  the  chiefs  to  pi/enb 
their  being  driven  to  despair  by  the  new  decree ;  as  ring 
them  they  would  be  treated  with  leniency  and  consider* 
The  expectations  he  held  out  were  fully  realised  ;  the  bor- 
fiscation  proclamation”  was  disapproved  in  England  any 
Lord  Ellenborough,  then  President  of  the  India  Boa,  ini 
his  own  responsibility  wrote  to  Calcutta  a  strong  repur  tioii 
of  the  whole  proceeding.  His  Lordship’s  despatch  was  tkeii 
up  as  a  party  question,  and  caused  his  resignation  bill 
though  he  and  Outram  were  sacrificed,  the  talookd  s  o| 
Oude  were  saved  from  ruin,  and  the  Government  pr<  abiv 
from  another  insurrection. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Queen  Y  :ori« 
was  published  throughout  India  on  the  1st  of  Noviberj  ’ 
1858;  it  was  graciously  worded  and  followed  by  mourej  - 
calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  hope  that  a  n<  en 
had  commenced,  and  that  they  would  be  dealt  with  rtb| 
future  in  a  spirit  of  just  and  uniform  liberality,  alm<  ini 
possible  under  the  complicated  system  of  double  goveniejP 
and  divided  responsibility.  The  sacrifices  exacted  »'»( 
newly  recovered  provinces  were  unavoidably  severe.  IP 
for  instance,  the  razing  of  fortifications,  the  surrectf 
cannon  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  disarming  of  the  popul 
were  measures  no  Native  rulers  had  ever  the  power  of  il 
ing ;  but  the  British  Government  were  willing  at  thisai 
time  to  make  concessions  which  the  East  India  Comparl|i 
resolutely  withheld.  In  defiance  even  of  the  article  of 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1832,  the  Company  had  ftf 
to  appoint  Natives  to  offices  of  trust  or  emolumer 


alls; 


*  Russell’s  ‘  Diary  in  India,’  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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ic  employment  was  given  to  the  higher  class  of  Natives 
;iy  degree  proportionate  to  their  social  position  ;  and  this 
:vation  was  the  more  bitterly  felt,  because,  under  the 
ie  of  Timur,  the  Hindoos  had  shared  with  the  conquering 
unmedans  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  imperial 
ye ;  Brahmins  had  been  faithful  and  most  able  chan- 
L'S,  and  Rajpoots  eommanders-in-chief.  But  the  class- 
Eists  and  prejudices  of  the  Company  prevented  the  em¬ 
inent  of  Natives  in  any  but  the  lowest  positions,  and 
siarrow  policy  might  have  been  inherited  by  the  British 
vrnment,  but  for  the  convictions  of  Lord  Stanley,  whose 
itto  India,  and  intercourse  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  led 
i  n  his  subsequent  position  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
t;:e  a  decided  course,  and  exercise  a  most  happy  influence 
a  ery  critical  period. 

B  his  reiterated  orders  the  little  state  of  Dhar  was  re- 
r<.  to  the  boy  prince  from  whom  it  had  been  taken  by  the 
vnor-General  in  Council  in  November  1857,  because  the 
o  i  of  the  young  Rajah  had  revolted  against  his  Govern- 
n  and  joined  the  mutineers.  This  righteous  act  has 
e  satisfaction  in  India.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
rc  Stanley  should  have  ceased  to  fill  the  important  office 
wich  he  was  so  well  suited ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope 
it  iis  successor,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  has  undertaken  its 
iu  is  duties  in  an  equally  just  and  resolute  spirit.  The 
rMo  be  done  is  very  heavy.  Reform  is  needed  throughout 
lii  Even  in  our  oldest  provinces,  the  tenure  of  land,  the 
ictdings  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  the  system  of 
at  n  calls  for  revision ;  but,  in  the  more  recently  acquired 
n-jegulation  provinces,  as  they  are  termed,  the  duty  is 
st  mperative  that  a  less  arbitrary  mode  of  administra- 
i  aould  be  adopted,  and  the  laws  so  simplified  and 
esd,  as  to  render  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  little  as 
sile  dependent  on  the  happy  accident  of  a  gifted  ruler,  or 
>14  to  be  experimented  upon  by  inexperience,  or  what, 
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though  improbable,  is  still  possible,  oppressed  by  i  ful 


tyranny  or  corruption. 

A  strong  tie  was  formed  between  the  English  and  tie 
chiefs  who  fought  for  their  government  and  shielded  eir 
fugitives.  The  bond  has  been  strengthened  by  the  honour  ,nd 
rewards  bestowed  upon  Sindia  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  ,nd 
his  able  minister  Dinkur  Kao ;  upon  Holkar  the  Maha  jah 
of  Indore ;  on  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  his  minister  lar 
Jung,  and  his  uncle  Shums-ool-Omrah ;  on  the  Rajal  of 
Kaporthulla,  Puttiala,  Bhurtpoor,  Jheend,  Kewah,  Bu '  ,m- 
pore,  and  Punnah ;  upon  the  Kana  of  Dholpoor,  the  I  lee 
of  Bhopal  (who  had  controlled  her  people  with  remar  bio 
sagacity),  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  the  Nawabs  of  Kurnoul,  I aa*< 
poor,  and  many  others ;  not  forgetting  that  model  of  patria  hal  j. 
rulers,  of  good  landlords,  and  kind  hosts,  the  old  Ra  oot  ; 
Rajah  of  Byswarrah,  the  protector  of  the  Cawnpoor  fugi  es,  ; 
Thomson  and  Delafosse.  A 

I 

But  the  most  important  measure  enacted  since  the  clige 
of  government,  and  which  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  old 


system  of  timidity  and  distrust,  is  the  nomination  of  Nivm 
to  seats  in  Council  at  each  Presidency,  and  the  establish  ecfc 
of  a  Native  magistracy.  In  Oude  it  has  been  officially  5  tel 
that  the  “administration  is  conducted  on  the  great  princi ;aj  ® 
recognizing  a  powerful  landed  aristocracy  as  an  impcail 
element  of  political  prosperity.”*  In  that  province  Be¬ 
fore,  the  attempt  made  before  the  mutiny  of  crushin 
classes,  as  if  under  an  iron  roller,  to  the  same  dead  lei  ol 
insignificance,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  result  alreac 
tained  is  that  “the  relations  between  the  Native  aristoaci 
and  the  servants  of  government  are  on  a  freer  and  kiilifl 
footing  in  Oude  than  in  most  parts  of  India.”  t 

The  ex-Iving  Wajid  Ali,  has  accepted  the  pension  of  tk 
lacs  per  annum,  which  he  refused  at  the  time  of  his  |» 


*  ‘  Report  on  Administration  of  British  India,’  Calcutta,  1861,  p.  35. 
t  Idem,  p.  33. 
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n,  and  it  has  been  officially  intimated  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  King’s  wife  the  Begum  Huzrut  Mahal, 
his  son  Birjis  Kuddr,  in  the  event  of  their  surrender, 
his  is  one  indication  among  many  others  that  the  Indian 
ernment,  secure  in  its  strength,  can  afford  to  deal  gener- 
j  with  its  defeated  foes.  In  Great  Britain  the  last  echoes 
lie  Vengeance  cry  were  silenced  by  reports  of  the  misery 
actual  starvation  caused  by  the  famine  in  the  North-West 
(inces,  and  the  subscriptions  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
irers  amounted  to  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
{largeness  of  the  sum,  and  still  more  the  general  sympathy 
cessed  by  all  classes  in  England  and  the  Colonies  for 
k  Indian  fellow-subjects,  showed  that  the  breach  made  by 
mutiny  was  healing  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been 
pited.  The  manner  in  which  the  relief  was  distributed 
every  creditable  to  the  Commissioners  employed  in  the 
bius  duty  ;  and  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  the  able  engineering 
icr,  who  so  materially  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Delhi, 
sdj  worn  out  with  his  labours  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
sey  of  the  people,  in  the  districts  where  the  scarcity  was 
Ifeevere. 

Iiine,  the  righteous  administration  of  India  is  now  treated 
amatter  of  high  importance.  Lord  Canning’s  term  of 
ice  has  expired.  He  has  conducted  himself  with  truth, 
ir^e,  and  honour,  in  a  position  of  unparalleled  difficulties 
d  sadvantages,  which  overtook  him  suddenly,  and  might 
11  lave  embarrassed  and  dismayed  a  ruler  more  expen¬ 
se*  in  Indian  legislation. 

It  cardinal  error  of  delay  in  sending  succour  to  Cawn- 
>r  mnot  be  attributed  to  any  apathy  or  indolence  on  his 
rt,  at  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  dilatoriness  and  pro- 
stiation  of  the  local  officials  generally.  Lord  Canning 
isC  was  a  laborious  and  methodical  worker.  He  has 
ttl  red  the  storm,  and  he  leaves  India  in  an  incomparably 
teioosition  than  he  found  it.  On  public  grounds  he  has 
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reason  to  rejoice,  but  in  his  private  life  be  lias  been  so  ly 
stricken  by  the  death  of  the  noble  wife,  who,  supported  m : 
high  Christian  principle,  bore  up  so  bravely  under  the  1  rs , 
and  trials  of  the  Mutiny ;  and  then  fell  a  victim  to  f(  t,  i 
just  when  peace  was  restored,  and  a  large  circle  in  Eng  id 
were  joyfully  preparing  to  welcome  her  return. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  newly  appointed  Governor-Genera  is  I 
an  administrator  of  experience,  energy,  and  judgment,  th 
a  genial  courtesy  of  manner  which  is  valued  everywhe, 
especially  in  India.  Under  his  direction,  we  may  reason  ly 
hope,  in  the  emphatic  words  addressed  by  Lord  Can  ig 
to  the  talookdars  of  Oude  (16th  April,  1861),  and  repeal 
with  cordial  concurrence  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  that  be 
continued  success  of  England’s  Government  “will  1  ai 
standing  proof  that  in  spite  of  bygone  animosities,  an  of  I 
the  broadest  differences  of  race,  religion  and  social  usaj  a  | 
generous  and  trustful  rule  is  the  surest  way  to  make  a  alj 
and  dutiful  people.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

itish  India  forms  the  central  southern  extremity  of  the 
i  inent  of  Asia,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  one  million 
1  a-half  square  miles.  It  extends  from  the  north-east  ex¬ 
ility  of  the  Punjab  to  Cape  Comorin,  about  one  thousand 
gt  hundred  miles;  and  from  Kurraehee  at  the  mouth  of 
k  Indus  river,  to  Rangoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy 
vr,  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  miles :  with  a  land 
rfidary  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles ;  and  a 
Jtly  equal  amount  of  coast-line.  Ou  the  north,  India  is 
|tated  from  China,  Thibet,  and  Tartary  by  the  Himalaya 
oatains ;  on  the  east,  from  Burmah  and  Siam  by  the 
omadung  and  the  Tenasserim  ranges ;  and  on  the  west, 
Oj  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  by  the  Afghan  chains 
it  plateaux,  by  the  Suliman  ridge,  the  Bolan  mountains, 
icthe  Keertar,  Jutteel,  and  Lukkee  hills.  The  island  of 
epn  is  separated  from  the  southern  extremity  of  India  by 
ie  f u.1  f  of  Manaar  and  the  Palk  Strait.  The  Malabar  or 
espn  coast  of  the  Inchan  peninsula  is  washed  by  the 
id  n  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  the  Coromandel  or 
isfrn  coast  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  forms  the  western 
iu  lary  of  Amman,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim. 

3Tountains  and  Plains. 

T13  chief  physical  features  of  this  great  region  consist  of 
istnountain  chains,  hilly  ranges,  isolated  eminences,  and 
itedve  table-lands,  intersected  by  numerous  large  rivers. 
ie  limalaya  (abode  of  snow)  is  divided  by  some  geographers 
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into  Eastern  and  Western,  the  division  being  near  Lie 


Manasarowar,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mount  i 


range  which,  extending  from  the  north-west  into  ThiltJ 


separates  the  drainage  system  of  the  Indus  from  that  of  e 
Sanpoo  (afterwards  the  Brahmapootra),  and  probably  io 
from  that  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang.  From  this  culminate 
portion  of  the  Himalaya  the  mountains  extend  in  a  non¬ 
westerly  direction  for  about  seven  hundred  miles,  and  inn 


easterly  direction  for  about  eight  hundred  miles,  wit]  a 
nearly  uniform  altitude  of  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  it 
above  the  sea,  and  an  average  breadth  of  one  hundred  d 
fifty  miles.  In  the  eastern  section  is  Kinchinjunga,  situs  d 
in  the  north-east  angle  of  Nepaul,  which  rises  28,176  t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  until  the  recent  discover  if 
Mount  Everest  (29,000  feet  in  altitude),  was  considered  e  j 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  world;  Gosainthan  (24,740  ft),  I -i 
rises  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Kind 


111-  :  ■- 


junga.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles  further  to  the  wet  is ; 


Dhwalagiri,  28,000  feet  high.  Among  the  chief  summits 


si 


the  north-west  section  are  Nanda  Devi  (25,749  feet),  Ka  ;t ; 
(25,550  feet),  Gyu  (24,764  feet),  Monomangli,  or  GurlaMis 
the  north-west  of  Bhotan  (23,929  feet).  The  loftiest  pcs  | 
generally  rise  from  dividing  ridges  of  irregular  height,  wl  h  pts 
extend  at  right  angles  from  the  main  chain,  and  form  ie 
great  basins  that  receive  the  melting  snows  and  draii'0 
of  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  in  which  the  mighty  ri  re 
originate  that  flow  towards  the  mountain  buttress  tend 
the  Lower  Himalaya,  and  thence  to  the  plains  of  Hindoos!. 
Between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ganges  there  are  four  ridges  <o- 
nected  with  the  Snowy  range,  which  respectively  formic 
watershed  for  the  rivers  Sutlej,  Tonse,  Jumna,  and  Gam 
Each  ridge  consists  of  a  series  of  rising  peaks  and  correspd 
ing  depressions  or  passes,  which  form  the  natural  nil 
through  the  mountains,  and  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  selm 
less  than  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  lc» 
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rs  and  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  towns  and  military  stations 
e  been  established,  to  which  Europeans  resort  for  a  cooler 
iate,  such  as  that  of  Simla,  7800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
Darjeeling  ridge,  which  varies  from  6500  to  7500  feet. 

'he  Cashmeer  valley  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  by 
to  thirty-five  miles  in  width,  upwards  of  5000  feet  above 
■  sea,  [and  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains  whose  highest 
ie  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  their  base.  They 
capped  with  snow  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  except  at 
(c  highest  elevation,  Diarmal,  upwards  of  26,000  feet 
tfe  the  sea,  on  whose  steep  sides  no  snow  can  rest, 
l  Cashmeer  river,  which  drains  the  valley,  finds  an  exit  by 
crasm  whose  almost  perpendicular  sides  are  some  thousand 
3lin  depth.  The  river-bed  is  in  one  place  only  seventy  feet 
3  wide,  and  the  waters  glide  for  ten  miles  with  astonishing 
Ijsity  in  an  unbroken  stream.* 

\rieties  of  climate  and  of  soil  are  obtainable  in  the 
iralaya  at  different  altitudes.  The  disintegration  of  the 
r  era  exposed  ridges  provides  a  constant  accumulation  of 
mum,  which,  mixing  with  the  deposits  of  decayed  vegeta- 
»d  nourishes  noble  forests  of  the  Deodar  and  other  pines, 
d  iroduces  naturally  at  elevations  of  from  eight  thousand 
t'felve  thousand  feet  some  of  the  most  delicate  European 
gtables  and  flowers.  Asparagus,  celery,  rhubarb,  straw- 
rrs,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries,  the  scented  violet, 
injose,  anemone,  cowslip,  and  potentilla  are  all  plentiful 
tljse  lofty  regions.! 

Tj;  Suliman  mountains,  which  form  the  western  boundary 
tl)  Punjab  (or  country  of  the  Five  Hi  vers)  and  of  the  valley 
t !  Indus,  commence  in  nearly  34°  north  latitude,  and 
lei.  due  south  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
del;  summit,  called  Takht-i-Suliman,  or  Solomon’s  Seat, 

Ptpr  by  W.  H.  Purdon,  Esq.,  Executive-Engineer,  on  the  ‘  Physical  Con- 
iraln  of  Cashmeer  Valley.’ 

1  yrrespondence  of  Superintendent  Briggs  relating  to  Tibet  road.'  Pari. 
>ers25tli  July,  1S5G,  p.  82. 
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sometimes  called  Khaisa  Ghar,  in  31°  35'  north  latitudes 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  but  does  not  enter  wil  n 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  western  side  form  a 
buttress  which  upholds  the  lofty  table-land  of  Sewes  i.i 


The  eastern  declivity  descends  in  some  places  sharply  to  e  ■ 
valley  of  the  Indus,  while  in  others  the  hills  are  comparatb  y  j 
of  easy  ascent,  and  the  level  country  not  more,  on  an  aven i 
than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  peaks  of  the  Sulim 
The  heights  are  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Derajat,  a  pa- 1 


lous  tract  extending  along  the  western  bank  of  the  In  s, ! 
and  forming  a  portion  of  the  plain  called  the  Damaur  ir  i 
Border,  which  is  three  hundred  miles  long,  by  sixty  n  ;s 
broad,  and  reaches  from  the  Kala,  or  Salt  range,  on  the  nr  a,  r 
to  the  confines  of  Sinde  on  the  south.  The  mountain  sics 
are  here  remarkable  for  vigorous  and  varied  vegetation,  d 
the  valleys  are  clothed  with  many  kinds  of  indigenous  tis,  i 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  ranges  which  divide  Sinde  f  m  i 
Beloochistan  are  low,  broken,  and  of  irregular  height 
Next  in  political  importance  to  these  marked  natsl 1 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  west,  is  the  Vindhya  cl  o, 
which  crosses  India  between  the  twenty-second  and  twer- 
fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  omei 
east,  to  Guzerat  on  the  west  coast,  forming  the  nortl  m.,/. 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  river.  The 
may  be  viewed  as  the  crest  of  the  vast  plateau,  seven  humd 


miles  long,  by  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  r«r 


broad,  with  an  elevation  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  will, 
on  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  constitutes  the  table-lane  oi 
Malwa  and  Rajasthan,  and,  with  the  adjacent  region  # 
called  Hindoostan.  On  the  south,  is  the  triangle  teial 
the  Deccan,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  by  sen 
hundred  broad,  with  an  elevation  varying  from  two  to 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Vindhya  also  connect^ 
northern  extremities  of  the  two  series  of  ranges,  called 
Western  and  Eastern  Ghauts ;  the  former  stretching  paiid 
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ie  Indian  Ocean,  the  latter  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
uniting,  towards  Cape  Comorin,  to  form  the  southern 
jrnity  of  the  Deccan.  The  highest  portion  of  the 
Iliya  does  not  exceed  five  thousand  feet.  The  crest  of 
Jaum  ghaut,  or  pass,  proceeding  from  the  Nerbudda 
rds  Indore,  has  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
The  Sautpoora  range,  which  divides  the  Nerbudda 
the  Taptee  valleys,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Yindhya. 
iie  river  system  of  the  Yindhya  and  Sautpoora  is  distinct ; 
lip  of  the  land  on  the  north  being  to  the  western  coast, 
bn  the  south  towards  the  eastern  coast,  or  Bay  of  Bengal. 
I  e  Western  Ghauts  increase  in  altitude,  from  about  three 
e$ht  thousand  feet,  as  they  pass  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
hpe  Comorin.  They  are  abrupt  in  their  descent  towards 
s  seashore,  and  gradually  decline  on  their  eastern  face 
ftds  the  Deccan.  The  distance  between  the  mountains 
Ihe  coast  is  from  twenty  to  forty  miles;  the  flat  country 
Lerseeted  with  streams,  very  fertile,  but  insalubrious, 
eine  lofty  region  of  Coorg  constitutes  a  portion  of  the 
etirn  Ghauts ;  Mercara,  the  cliief  town,  is  more  than  four 
mind  feet  above  the  sea. 

Th  most  prominent  feature  in  southern  India  is  the  Neil- 
err  or  Blue  Mountains.  They  rise  abruptly  in  mural  preci- 
•eirYom  the  adjacent  plains,  with  an  average  height,  from 
;  lest  to  the  general  level  below,  of  about  six  thousand 
t,  fxcept  on  the  north  side,  where  the  mountains  abut 
th  table-land  of  Mysoor  and  Wynaad  two  to  three  thou- 
id  eet  in  altitude,  between  which  and  the  heights  the 
>yar  river  intervenes.  The  Neilgherry  summit  forms  a 
ie  line  of  undulations,  frequently  breaking  into  lofty  ridges 
l  arupt  eminences,  but  presenting  a  more  generally  level 
'oc  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  tracts  of  equal  eleva- 
i  other  parts  of  India,  and  this,  probably,  owing  to 
cam  eruption,  or  to  a  subsidence  of  the  surrounding 
ioi.  From  the  plateau,  of  six  thousand  feet  elevation, 
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there  arises  a  central  range,  running  from  north-wes  to 
south-east,  the  highest  apex  of  which,  Dodabetta,  is  8610  set  I 
above  the  sea.  Another  mass  of  mountains,  called  he 
Koondalis,  separated  from  the  Neilgherries  proper,  rise  to 
the  north-west,  and  attains  an  elevation  nearly  equE  to 
Dodabetta ;  numerous  spurs,  with  intermediate  rich  val  m  j 
adapted  for  coffee  plantations,  jut  out  to  the  south  t  ni 
Ootacamund,  the  chief  European  settlement,  is  7300  feet  a  we j 
the  sea;  two  minor  stations  (affording  different  climbs), j 
Coonoor  and  Kotergherry,  are  each  six  thousand  feet  a  ivo : 
the  sea.  At  Jackatalla,  now  Wellington,  there  is  a  salad 
rium  in  a  well  sheltered  valley,  exempt  from  the  dry  cu  if 1 
north  winds  experienced  at  Ootacamund.  Although  the  wel 
of  the  mountains  is  granitic  or  sienitic,  the  soil  of  the  4 
glierry  plateau  is  very  productive.  Its  fertility  is  attril  :ed 
to  the  decomposition  of  numerous  dykes  of  rock,  espedlyj 
of  trap  and  hornblende,  which,  mixing  with  the  quanse 
and  clayey  products  of  the  granite,  afford  a  soil  well  ad;  ,ed 
for  cultivation.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  coved)  ; 
with  grass;  forests  occur  in  distinct  and  singularly  iso  ted  j . 
patches  in  hollows,  on  slopes,  and  sometimes  on  the 
apex  of  a  lofty  hill,  becoming  luxuriant  and  extensive 
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when  they  approach  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  and  st set 
along  the  valleys  into  the  plains  below.* 

The  climate  is  famed  for  salubrity  and  for  remarlble 
evenness  in  its  seasons.  Although  only  eleven  deees 
north  of  the  equator,  the  mercury  falls  to  the  freezing- icl 
in  the  coldest  months,  December  and  January;  and  seom 
reaches  75°  in  the  warmest  period  of  the  year,  April  md 
May.  The  fall  of  rain  annually  is  at  Ootacamund,  sixt; 
Coonoor,  fifty -five ;  at  Kotergherry,  fifty  inches.  The  sound 
climate  are  very  favour-able  for  the  growth  of  wheat. 

Connected  with  the  Ghaut  ranges  are  the  Puli  o: 


*  ‘Survey  of  the  Neilgherry  Mountains.’  Pari.  Paper,  1st  August,  1 
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ruit  ”  hills,  near  Madura.  There  are  two  ranges,  upper 
lower ;  the  highest  peaks  are  more  than  eight  thousand 
high.  The  upper  ridge  extends,  in  long  undulations, 
’  a  space  twenty  miles  long  by  fourteen  broad,  covered 
t  grass ;  while  woods  full  of  timber,  some  of  great  size, 

;  le  the  ravines  and  sheltered  hollows  of  the  plateau.  Elk 
.<  bison  abound  in  them.  The  scenery  resembles  that  of 
(Scottish  Highlands,  with  extensive  ledges  of  mushroom- 
fed  rocks,  over  which  the  torrents  fall ;  and  natural 
iges  and  underground  channels,  through  which  they  per- 
[>e.  The  vegetation  resembles  that  of  England  more  than 
iof  Simla  does,  where  the  nettle  will  not  sting,  though 
\I1  on  the  Pulni.  Many  European  fruits,  flowers,  and 
fables  flourish ;  the  turnips,  for  instance,  are  excellent, 
dthe  potatoes  mealy  and  good.  Pure  water  abounds; 
rk  cows,  and  sheep  thrive ;  and  the  natives  are  few 
Peaceable. 

lie  European  sanitary  station  at  Pulni,  7,230  feet  above 
}  ea,  may  be  reached  from  Periacolam  by  a  horse-track 
fir  hours;  when  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  plains  is 
;lnged  for  a  climate  in  which  blazing  fires,  carpets,  and 
■fins  are  acceptable.* 

I'll  Eastern  Ghauts  extend  from  Balasore,  near  the  head 
th  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  fifty-six  miles  north-west  of  Madras, 

1  pm  the  south-eastern  buttress  of  the  southern  table- 
d  their  length  is  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles;  their 
gl!  is  less  than  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  seldom 
linig.  2,500  feet.  Bangalore,  in  the  latitude  of  Madras,  is 
0 fleet  above  the  sea. 

I h  Yoomadung  and  Tenasserim  mountain  ranges,  of  from 
■  t  ten  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay 
legal,  are  little  known. 

n  ifferent  parts  of  India  there  are  several  mountain  and 

Se  ‘  Minute  of  Tour,’  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  1860.  Pari.  Papers, 
JuS,  1860. 
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hill  ranges,  and  some  isolated  heights.  The  Nepaul  pis  au 
rises  three  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  north  of  Ee  al. 
In  Assam,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  are  the  1  le- 
known  clumps  and  ranges,  termed  Cossya,  Garrow,  .J yn  ea, 
and  others,  with  table-lands  and  heights  varying  from  me; 
thousand  to  four  thousand  feet.  Sewalik  range,  near  I  ii, 
war,  rises  three  thousand  feet;  Kala  or  Salt  range,  nea; ;h| 
Suliman,  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The  Aravulli  rm 
the  western  buttress  of  Central  India;  on  Mount  Aboctliel 
chief  peak  in  this  range,  five  thousand  feet  high,  thensai 
sanitarium  for  Western  India.  The  Kattywar  hills,  nea  the 
centre  of  the  Kattywar  peninsula,  rise  one  thousand  to  ree 
thousand  feet ;  the  three  ranges  in  Bundelc.und  do  no  ed  i 
ceed  two  thousand  feet;  the  Kajmahal  hills,  stretching  oui 
the  Gauges  towards  the  Vindhya  have  an  elevation  ofjfc 
five  hundred  to  seven  huudred  feet. 


Rivers. 


The  natural  irrigation  of  India  is  on  a  grand  scale.  Vi  ing 
the  entire  region,  from  the  Suliman  to  the  Youmapg 
mountains,  it  is  the  best-watered  portion  of  the  globe.  JSj) 
other  tract  of  country  of  like  extent  has  so  many  great  /ea-  v 
flowing  to  the  sea,  with  such  numerous  fluvial  tributarily 


the  directions  needed  for  agriculture  and  for  traffic. 


In  the  north-west,  four  hundred  thousand  square  mw, 
territory  are  watered  by  the  Indus  (Nilab  or  Blue  llu 
whose  whole  course  is  eighteen  hundred  miles,  during  i 
it  receives  the  Five  Waters  of  the  Punjab — namel 
Sutlej,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long ;  Beas,  two  Ink 
'and  ninety;  Kavee,  four  hundred  and  fifty;  Chenab,j 
hundred  and  sixty-five ;  and  Jhelum,  four  hundred  and  i 
— also  the  Cabool  river,  three  hundred  and  twenty,  a 
Zanskar,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  The  Ini*; 


ffflgds, 

ions 


navigable  for  steamboats  from  Kurrachee,  on  the  she, 


the  Arabian  Sea,  to  Attock,  on  our  extreme  northern  fi  t* 
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tance  of  about  one  thousand  miles,  thus  affording  corn- 
cation  with  the  ocean  along  the  whole  course  of  our  only 
lirable  land  boundary. 

the  north-east  the  famous  Ganges,  one  thousand  five 
fred  miles  in  length,  unites  with  the  Jumna  at  Allaha- 
md  is  navigable  for  steamboats  from  Calcutta  for  nearly 
iusand  miles.  The  Jumna,  before  its  confluence  with  the 
tes,  receives  the  Chumbul  (five  hundred  and  seventy 
(  long),  Betwa  (three  hundred  and  sixty),  Sinde  (two 
red  and  sixty),  Nuddea  (two  hundred  and  forty-five),  and 
e  other  streams,  principally  from  Central  Hindostan, 
i  ug  altogether  an  area  of  one  hundred  thousand  square 
€  The  Ganges  has  numerous  tributaries,  many  of  which 
lemselves  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Gogra  (six  hundred 
elong),  Gunduck  (four  hundred  and  fifty),  Goomtee  (four 
lied  and  eighty),  Sone  (four  hundred  and  sixty-five), 
is  (three  hundred  and  twenty-five),  Ramgunga  (three 
imd  and  seventy),  and  the  Mahanunda  (two  hundred  and 

i 

A)  many  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  has  formed  at  its 
[Ration  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a  number  of  marshy  islands 
eithe  Sunderbunds,  by  the  deposition  of  the  immense 
n  ties  of  earth  swept  down  by  the  stream.  These  islands 
itersected  by  numerous  channels  or  outlets  for  the 
;li  volume  of  water,  which  is  estimated  to  pass  Benares 
heate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
>n  One  of  these  channels,  named  the  Hooghly,  on 
ise  eft  bank  Calcutta  is  built,  is  formed  by  two  branches 
iu  Ganges,  termed  the  Bhagruttee  and  Jellinghee;  it 
>  t  ortuous  course  to  Diamond  Harbour,  and  thence  to  an 
lar  of  the  sea,  fifteen  miles  wide,  near  Saugor  Island. 
C'irse  of  the  Hooghly  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles; 
logits  progress  it  receives  the  Dammoodah  and  Rupna- 
riers. 

hejmtire  area  drained  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries 
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is  probably  not  less  than  half  a  million  square  miles,  and  jm 
time  immemorial  the  Gangetic  valley  has  been  the  seat  f  a 
comparatively  high  civilisation.  Immense  cities,  de  elv 
inhabited,  have  flourished  along  this  great  maritime  gift 
way  ;  of  many  of  these  nothing  now  exists  but  hea 
bricks  and  ruins ;  yet  despite  the  ravages  of  war,  pestihce, 
and  famine  throughout  many  centuries,  probably  hal  tltf) 
population  of  all  India  dwells  on  land  irrigated  by  the 
Ganges  and  its  tributaries ;  a  circumstance  which  deter  lies, 
that  the  seat  of  empire  must  be  somewhere  on  the  navi  hk 
part  of  this  great  artery,  the  entire  course  of  which  is  i  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  Brahmapootra  is  a  noble  river.  Its  early  coueij 
still  a  subject  of  discussion.  Under  the  name  of  the  S  poo 
or  Dihong,  it  is  said  to  flow  from  west  to  east  a  tho  and 
miles  north  of  the  Himalaya ;  then  bursting  through  a  fg 
in  28°  30'  N.  lat.,  it  enters  Assam  under  the  name  ( tho® 
Brahmapootra,  and  forms  a  winding  channel  nine  hulred 
miles  long  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  which  the  streain 
called  the  Megna,  and  its  branches  anastamose  with  tb  e<d ; 
the  Ganges.  The  river  is  available  for  steamboat  navi  tioj 
for  several  hundred  miles. 

The  Irrawaddy  river  is  more  than  a  thousand  mi  3  ii  * 
length.  The  British  territory  of  Pegu  and  the  harbrol 
Kangoon  are  situated  at  its  termination  in  the  Ind 


Bengal;  and  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Binal 
on  the  upper  portion  of  its  course.  The  Bassein  branch '111 
river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  size  for  sixty  ildl 
steamboats  have  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  for  several  In  dM 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  by  this  means  a  communication  iigl 
be  established  with  western  China.  Eastward  of  tlnlm 
waddy  are  the  Sittang,  and  the  Saluen  or  Salweer  bo! 
rising  on  the  highlands  of  Yunnan,  in  China,  and  iwii 
nearly  due  south  for  about  five  hundred  miles,  receivingMi 
tributaries  from  unexplored  regions,  and  entering  the  ii 
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lions  of  Martaban  and  Tenasseriui  in  about  the  seven- 
i  degree  of  latitude. 

turning  to  “  India  within  the  Ganges,”  and  examining 
estern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  there  will  be  found 
3en  rivers  draining  the  regions  southward  of  the  Ner- 
i  and  eastward  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts.  Among  these 
be  named  the  Godavery,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
Kistna,  eight  hundred ;  Cauvery,  four  hundred  and 
ty  ;  Mahanuddy,  five  hundred  and  twenty  ;  Brahminy, 
mndred  ;  Byeturnee,  three  hundred  and  forty  ;  North 
:ir,  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  South  Pennar,  two  hundred 
irty ;  and  other  streams  flowing  from  one  to  two  hun- 
Uniles. 

1  western  side  of  India  has  about  twenty  rivers,  but  few 
rgnitude.  The  Nerbudda  is  eight  hundred  miles  long, 
aptee  four  hundred,  Myhee  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
Ds  three  hundred  and  twenty,  Bunnas  one  hundred  and 
it  and  Bhader  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  Nerbudda 
hptee  flow  through  Central  India — the  former  between 
Audhya  and  Sautpoora  ranges;  the  latter  south  of  the 
tj  ora — and  both  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  They  are 
atilable  for  steam  navigation,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature 
he  beds. 

digether  about  fifty  rivers  in  India  discharge  their  waters 
>  te  sea.  Four  of  these  are  each  more  than  one  thou- 
i  files  long ;  three  are  eight  hundred  and  upwards  ;  and 
a:  from  four  to  five  hundred  miles  in  length.  There 
alive  fifty  large  tributaries  to  the  ocean  rivers.  Two  of 
e  in  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles  ;  two  upwards  of  six 
dr  l ;  eight  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred;  and  ten 
i  t  o  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles. 

I 

Harbours. 

on  dering  the  extent  of  coast-line  from  the  Arabian  Gulf 
:  ie  traits  of  Malacca,  there  are  few  good  harbours.  Bom- 
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bay  is  the  only  one  available  for  the  resort  and  refitment  fa 
large  fleet ;  in  its  spacious  dockyard  excellent  line-of-1  tie 
ships  have  been  constructed.  Goa  (which  belongs  tc she 
Portuguese)  is  a  fine  port.  To  the  south  of  Goa  an  ii  .or- 
taut  haven  is  being  formed  at  Seedaslievaghur,  which  i  wo 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  south-east  of  Bombay,  and  on- 
tiguous  to  Dharwar  and  the  best  cotton  districts  o  tin 
Deccan.  The  Gala  Muddy  river  here  descends  fron  the: 
Ghauts  to  air  inlet  of  the  sea  about  one  mile  wide,  \ ha! 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet  at  high  tide,  and  a  road  ead 
outside  sheltered  by  several  islets.  The  harbour  retires) 
skill  and  capital  for  its  improvement,  and  these  are  now  in® 
employed  by  Government.  The  Manchester  Cotton  A;wt 
has  fixed  on  Seedaskevaghur  for  the  erection  of  its  presstw 
warehouses,  and  the  port  promises  to  become  a  valuabl  em¬ 
porium.  The  immense  and  secure  haven  of  Trincoafl 
belongs  to  Ceylon.  The  Hooghly  river,  on  which  Cab¬ 
stands,  has  its  entrance  impeded  by  shifting  sandbank  anil 
the  passage  of  the  river  itself  is  barred  against  veryaj 
merchant  ships  by  the  ‘William  and  Mary’  shoal.  B; leia 
Bangoon,  and  Moulmein,  are  good  ports  on  the  eastei  sidj  - 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  » 

Kurrachee  harbour  would  be  one  of  the  most  import  it  ip » 
the  East — in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  Persia 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  as  the  port  of  the  Indus—  if  f 
at  its  mouth  could  be  removed.  Operations  have  beeioi  .. 
menced  by  Government  in  the  hope  of  effecting  this  old 
There  are  many  small  or  barred  harbours  :  on  the  li 
side  twenty-four,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  eleven,  and  1 
east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  eight ;  all  well  adap f 
coasting  traffic  and  for  vessels  of  small  draught.  Ha'asf 
shelter  are  also  to  be  found  among  forty  islands  and  ra  ta® 
of  islands  which  fringe  the  coast,  the  greater  number  ovhi 
are  on  the  shores  of  Chittagong,  Arracan,  and  Tenasse.i 
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Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Soil. 

complete  geological  survey  of  India  is  now  in  progress, 
museums  for  the  public  exhibition  of  specimens  of  rocks, 
s,  and  minerals  have  been  formed  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
bay,  and  Kurrachee. 

le  formation  of  a  road  into  Thibet  has  afforded  some 
lit  into  the  geology  of  the  Himalaya.  The  elevated  plain 
■  between  the  Sewalik  range  and  the  outer  spurs  of  the 
i  chain  is  composed  of  loose  conglomerate  and  alluvium  ; 
ine  passes  through  tracts  of  friable  sandstone,  much 
lated  in  parts  ;  higher  up  the  mountain  spurs  are  capped 
passes  of  granite  imbedded  in  stiff,  ferruginous  clay,  fre- 
;  ly  intersected  with  walls  of  gneiss  and  overlying  beds 
i  lurated  sandstone.  At  Dhurmpoor,  at  an  elevation  of 
rthousand  nine  hundred  feet,  is  an  extensive  mound  of 
faked,  stratified  rock,  abounding  with  fossiliferous  re- 
u|,  especially  shells.  On  Dugshai  hill  there  are  thick 
Isof  graphite  and  marl ;  on  the  spur  to  the  north  there 
losses  of  yellow  sand,  perfect  rectangular  blocks  of  argil- 
ecis  limestone,  and  other  deposits  of  the  oolitic  system, 
e  I  role  mountain  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  coralline 
gisian  limestone  of  fantastic  shape  and  full  of  fissures 
i  jiverns.  From  the  Krole  to  Tara  Devi  mountain  the 
union  is  of  clay-slate,  finely  laminated.  The  Tara  Devi 
j(  olcanic  origin,  composed  of  several  of  the  primary  rocks 
ednto  a  conglomerate  mass;  mounds  of  black  scoriae  are 
e  i  on  the  Krole  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  bright  ver- 
lio  powder,  in  considerable  demand  among  the  natives, 
fol  d  here,  and  at  one  place  quartz  veins  impregnated 
h  on  pyrites.  Between  Simla  and  the  uplands  of  Thibet 
i  ijuntains  are  of  mica -slate  and  gneiss,  crossed  but 
lo'  with  any  other  formation  ;  the  mica-slate  is  piled  up 
pri  ipices  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  gneiss  is 
tosl  in  equally  perpendicular  masses,  thousands  of  feet 
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in  extent.  Veins  of  quartz  pierce  every  description  of  dc, 
and  form  a  network  throughout  the  whole  of  this  forms  on. 
The  action  of  the  weather  on  the  cliffs  causes  rocky  va- 
lanches  to  descend  with  crushing  force,  carrying  ruin  md 
desolation  in  their  impetuous  course,  and  depositing  ast 
quantities  of  forest  trees  and  surface  strata  in  the  sns 
beneath.* 

The  mineral  wealth  of  India  is  of  incalculable  value ;  ill, 
silver,  tin,  copper,  iron,  plumbago,  lead,  and  coal  have  ;en 
found  in  various  districts.  There  is  abundance  of  coppe  iml 
also  of  iron  ore  in  Kumaon,  easily  obtainable,  with  thena- 
terials  for  working  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity.!  Theron 
region  stretches  along  the  base  of  the  lower  Himalaya  r  ge, 
so  far  as  examined,  for  sixty  miles.  At  Dechowree  a  w  1  of; 
ore  extends  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  on  bein  ex¬ 
cavated  for  twenty  feet  left  the  depth  of  the  deposit  unne* 
tained.  At  Hurdwar  a  rich  red  ironstone,  associated  itii 
clay,  is  in  many  places  fifty  feet  deep,  and  contains  509  per 
cent,  of  metallic  ore.  Dense  primeval  forests  of  hard  ooti 
peculiarly  suitable  for  making  charcoal  abound,  and  itei 
power  exists  for  any  amount  of  machinery. 

Near  Kundrelah,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  lost); 
to  where  the  two  great  spurs  of  Simla  and  the  Chor  bifu  at  -, 
a  large  tract  of  about  two  hundred  square  miles  extends  lou- 
taining  a  magnetic  iron  ore  similar  in  its  external,  phicaii 
and  chemical  character  to  that  of  Norway  and  Swed' ;  ^ 
occurs  in  very  dark  iron  disseminated  in  veins  througho  tli^ 
mica  schist,  has  long  been  worked  by  the  Hill-men,  ancronj  _ 
its  malleability  is  much  prized  in  the  Indian  market.  Till 
working  is  extremely  simple :  a  stream  of  water  washes  wn| 


the  friable  schist,  at  an  expense  of  sixpence  the  hurra  yr 


*  1  Report  of  Lieutenant  Briggs,’  describing  the  difficulties  encoun 
the  formation  of  the  Thibet  road. 

t  See  ‘Tramroads  in  India  in  connexion  with  the  Iron  Mines  of  I  ■ 
and  Gurhwal,’  by  W.  P.  Andrew,  Esq.,  p.  51. 
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_rht  of  ore,  which  contains  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  fine  iron, 
atenant  Briggs  erected  a  rude  furnace  on  the  spot,  and 
ted  out  iron,  superior  to  that  of  Glasgow  and  Merthyr 
vill,  at  seventy  shillings  a  ton. 

pi  past  ages  gold  was  extensively  obtained  in  India,  and 
■  essor  Max  Muller  thinks  that  Malabar  is  the  site  of  the 
ir  whence  wealth  was  brought  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
’mon.  The  geological  formation  in  different  parts  of 
loostan  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  auriferous 
nns  in  California,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Deccan  and 
3 Malabar  coast  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals ;  fluvial 
illuvial  gold-dust  has  recently  been  found  there  in  the 
1  of  streams.  A  search  has  been  instituted  in  Dharwar, 
opromising  quartz  reefs  discovered,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
1  yield  a  more  profitable  return  of  gold  than  those  in 
ciria  and  in  New  South  Wales. 

Iropean  skill  and  capital  are  now  being  employed  in 
sg  metals  in  Kurnaon,  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  elsewhere. 
l]iur,  alumina,  and  natron  exist ;  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls, 
nlian,  and  various  precious  gems  have  for  ages  been  cele- 
itl  among  the  products  of  India  ;  but  more  valuable  than 
.  lese  are  the  coal-mines,  which  have  been  found  in 
rids  localities. 

I  e  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1858  from  six  distinct  fields 
is  wo  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  tons ;  in  1860  it 
d  icreased  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  This, 
lei,  is  small  compared  with  the  annual  yield  of  the  United 
nfom — viz.,  seventy-two  million  tons — but  in  process  of 
le  he  subterranean  fuel  of  Hindoostan  will  probably  be 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  increasing  civilisation. 

II  alluvial  soils  of  India  are  of  great  extent,  as  may  be 
)p'ed  by  examining  the  numerous  rivers  on  the  map. 

.  hrbes  Watson  estimates  that  a  third  of  the  entire  area 
tk  country  consists  of  alluvia,  varying  in  its  component 
ts  jut  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and,  when  aided  by  the 
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organic  deposits  whicli  irrigation  affords,  of  inexhaustible  >r- : 
tility.  The  famous  black  soil,  so  favourable  to  the  growl  of 
cotton,  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  basalt  id 
trap.  It  extends  from  the  Nerbudda  to  the  extreme  soul  of 
the  Deccan,  and  contains  nodules  composed  of  carboite, 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lime ;  of  potash,  oxides  of  >n,  i 
and  aluminium.  When  dry,  it  is  dark-coloured,  and  gib  ns 
from  the  presence  of  nearly  pure  grains  of  silica.  ( ;a- 
sionally  it  exhibits  minute  shells  and  specks  of  limestone  in  i 
many  places  scarcely  a  pebble  is  to  be  seen.  This  soil  )$- 
sesses  extraordinary  attraction  for  water,  and  forms  a  tenai  ms 
mud  which  does  not  need  irrigation.  In  depth  it  equals  lat  i 
of  the  American  prairies ;  in  the  North  Berar  valley  well  ire 
sunk  through  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  l  cl; 
earth  and  greyish  clay.  The  soils  of  Southern  India  ire , 
mainly  formed  by  granitic  decompositions,  and  they  coi  tin 
the  elements  necessary  for  vigorous  vegetation.* 

Climate.  jl : 

The  climate  of  India  is  more  varied  than  that  of  Eupe. 
About  half  the  country  is  within,  and  the  other  half  wiont 
the  tropics  ;  irrespective  of  which,  altitude,  aspect,  and  re¬ 
vailing  winds  modify  the  temperature  in  relation  to  the  h  Iff 
and  character  of  man,  and  to  the  products  of  the  soil.  On 
the  Deccan  plateau  the  atmosphere  is  cool,  dry,  and  kethj’.j 
At  Ootacamund  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  (Fahreiii 
for  the  year  is  57°  ;  at  Delhi,  72°  ;  Bangalore,  74° ;  Calctn, 
79°;  Madras,  83°;  Bombay,  84°.  The  quantity  of  rai 
varied :  at  Calcutta,  fifty  to  eighty  inches ;  Bombay,  xtjj 
to  one  hundred  and  eight  —  average  seventy-six;  Miras 
average,  sixty-six  inches  ;  Ootacamund,  sixty  ;  Nagpoor  ftj 
three.  On  the  Western  Ghauts  the  monsoon  breaks  riti 
great  violence.  At  the  sanitary  station  of  Mahabalesw 

*  For  analysis  of  soils,  see  ‘Address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  .so! 
the  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India,’  March  25th,  1S59,  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watsoi  ■' 
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r  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean 
ual  fall  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  inches ;  but  in  the  Ghauts, 
elsewhere,  the  quantity  diminishes  with  the  increased 
tude.*  Thus,  at  Kotergherry,  eight  thousand  sixlnmdred 
high,  it  is  only  eighty  inches.  On  the  Cossya  hills  in 
.  th  Assam — exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  monsoon  from 
ij  Bay  of  Bengal — the  fall  is  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
lies  (fifty  feet) ;  at  Darjeeling,  on  the  Himalaya  slope, 

I  ill  is  above  seven  thousand  feet  high,  the  fall  is  one  hun- 
d  and  twenty-two  inches.  At  Little  Thibet  and  on  the 
per  portions  of  the  Himalaya  rain  seldom  falls, 
he  climate  of  India  is  not  only  affected  by  the  great 
ontain  ranges,  but  also  by  the  south-west  and  the  north- 
ta  monsoons,  which  influence  the  degree  of  moisture  on  the 
e  ern  and  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The  southern  parts  of 
k  Deccan  and  of  the  Neilgherries  derive  benefit  from  both 
csoons.  Generally  speaking  there  are  three  marked  sea- 
m— the  cool  period,  in  November,  December,  January,  and 
ii  of  February  ;  the  dry  heat  which  precedes  the  periodical 
iii. ;  and  the  moist  heat  which  follows  them.  The  autumn 
nwinter  weather  on  the  Indian  plateaux  is  delicious ;  so 
.sc  are  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  spring  throughout 
.iuoostan. 

*  ji  Cumberland,  England,  the  diminution  in  the  fall  of  rain  begins  at  an 
rvlion  of  two  thousand  feet. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POPULATION. 

At  a  period  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era  India  as 
peopled  by  a  swarthy  race,  low  of  stature,  with  high  chili- 
bones,  large  jaws,  flattish  nose,  expanded  lips,  little  o  no 
beard,  and  long  black  shaggy  hair;  speaking  a  langge 
different  from  the  Sanscrit,  eating  animal  food,  drill  ng 
intoxicating  liquors,  with  no  system  of  caste,  and  practng 
customs  totally  unlike  those  of  the  Hindoos.  Old  caies, 
extensive  excavations,  Druid-like  altars  and  tombs,  itli 
various  monumental  ruins  and  works,  attest  the  degre  of 
civilisation  which  these  aborigines  attained  prior  to  eir 
subjugation  by  the  Hindoos — a  comparatively  fair,  or  rner 
olive-complexioned  race,  which  Blumenbach  designated  of 
Caucasian,  and  Pritchard  of  Iranian  origin.  The  conqunrs, 
as  shown  by  their  literature,  migrated  from  a  northern  cl  le ; 
they  probably  entered  Hindoostan  in  large  bodies  in  pid 
succession,  and  gradually  reduced  the  primitive  inhabitant'' 
serfdom,  or  drove  them  towards  the  southern  districts,  ancuto 
forest-clad  elevations  and  fastnesses,  where  our  surveys  on 
taking  possession  of  new  districts,  have  suddenly  come  pon 
them  living  in  small,  quiet  communities  in  the  mou  ain 
recesses. 

The  famous  writings  known  as  the  ‘  Institutes  of  Wan' 
afford  a  good  view  of  the  state  of  Indian  society  in  the  nth 
century  B.c.  The  Hindoos  had  not  then  passed  the  twity 
second  degree  of  latitude.  Caste  existed,  in  its  oad 
divisions  of  the  Brahmin,  or  sacerdotal ;  the  Cshatriya,  or# 
tary;  the  Yaisya,  or  industrial;  and  the  Soodra,  or  s vile 
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:s.  Intermarriage  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
;es  was  forbidden,  but  human  passions  proved  too  strong 
the  fetters  of  state  policy  or  priestcraft,  and  marriages 
e  contracted,  and  other  infractions  of  the  laws  of  caste 
iinitted,  which  gave  rise  to  a  numerous  and  ever-increasing 
titude  of  Pariahs  or  outcastes.  The  ‘Institutes’  do  not 
ation  Suttee  or  infanticide,  nor  recognise  the  torture  of 
aesses  or  criminals.  Great  respect  is  enjoined  towards 
:ien,  to  whom,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has  well  pointed  out, 
(Code  accords  important  proprietary  rights.  The  gross 
atry  of  the  present  period  appears  to  have  been  to  a  con- 
l-able  extent  an  innovation  of  later  date,  like  the  human 
c  flees  offered  to  the  goddess  Cali ;  the  Bayaderes  or 
ning  girls  attached  to  the  temples;  and  other  horrible 
if  jments  of  modern  Brahminism.  The  Yedas,  or  sacred 
>cs  of  the  Brahminical  creed,  were  compiled  in  the  four- 
eh  century  b.c.  Six  centuries  afterwards  the  invaders 
e  telieved  to  have  crossed  the  Vindhya  range  in  Central 

id,  ;  two  centuries  more  elapsed  ere  they  turned  that 
ir?r  to  the  eastward  and  to  the  westward,  leaving  an 
tenediate  wild  belt  of  country,  termed  Gondwana,  unsub- 

ie. ;  and  five  centuries  more  passed  ere  they  reached  the 
yspr* 

Vth  the  proceedings  of  the  Boodhists,  as  distinguished 
rathose  of  the  Brahminists,  we  have  very  little  acquaint- 
tec  The  remains  of  their  temples  and  the  gigantic  images 
Bxlh  afford  little  insight  into  the  period  of  their  erection. 
r  me  authorities  Boodhism  is  believed  to  have  been 
tre  uced  into  India  before  Brahminism,  but  in  both  cases 
3  jofessors  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  origin. 

Tli  aborigines,  under  various  names,  such  as  Gonds, 
leu,  Sonthals,  Mail’s,  Ivoles,  Bengies,  Domes,  and  Bhars, 
i  iuv  scattered  over  India,  and  supposed  to  number  about 

tJS  two  lectures  on  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  delivered  before  the 
id  siatic  Society  in  1852,  by  Lieut.-General  Briggs. 
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twenty  million ;  they  live  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  ii  lie 
jungles  or  on  the  mountain  heights ;  in  some  prov  ies 
(Malabar,  for  instance)  they  are  predial  slaves ;  in  ot  rs,  ■ 
serfs  ( adscripti  glebce) ;  in  the  Deccan  and  elsewhere,  ,ey 
roam  from  place  to  place ;  always  abhorred  by  the  Hindo  as 
an  impure  race;  yet  brave,  truthful,  faithful,  and  ho  st: 
they  make  excellent  soldiers,  and  are  now  under  organis  ion 
as  armed  police,  with  European  officers.  The  Hindoos,  im¬ 
prising  under  that  designation  the  master  race,  fomr  by 
Alexander  in  the  Punjab,  b.c.  330 — with  whom  the  had¬ 
ing  Mohammedans  struggled  for  supremacy  from  the  mi- 
mencement  of  the  eleventh  to  the  close  of  the  seven!  ntii 
century,  and  who  now  constitute  under  various  des igneous 
four-fifths  of  the  population  gradually  subjected  to  Bish 
sway— are,  generally  speaking,  rather  of  an  European  th:  an 
Asiatic  type.  In  features  and  in  crania  the  Hindoos  he  no 
resemblance  to  the  Chinese,  the  Malay,  the  Tartar,  Morgan, 
or  other  races  of  Central  or  of  Northern  Asia ;  they  ave 
some  affinity  in  countenance  and  in  figure  to  the  descent!)! 
of  Ishmael ;  but  in  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  ;ad, 
in  regularity  of  feature,  in  beauty  and  force  of  expire  ion,  -a 
in  perfection  of  structure,  in  their  delicate  hands  and'eet, 
and  slight,  tall,  graceful  figures,  the  Hindoos  are  lik  tliej 
ancient  Greeks  ;  to  whom  they  are  also  akin  in  love  of  p  try,] 
eloquence,  music,  and  fine  arts ;  in  subtlety  of  mind,  icht-ir  ii 
half  metaphysical  half  material  creed,  with  its  sublime  tkflSi 
and  degrading  practices;  in  their  contempt  of  death, lieir  . 
social  combinations  and  municipal  institutions ;  and  in  delict 
to  renowned  chieftains  rather  than  to  monarchical,  oligariical 
or  democratic  forms  of  government. 

The  modifying  influences  of  climate  and  food,  ar  tin 
intermarriage  of  widely  different  races,  have  produced  116) 
of  appearance,  distinctiveness  of  character,  and  peculiiti# 
of  customs  and  manners  in  India  to  as  great  an  extents 
Europe  ;  the  Native  of  the  cool,  dry,  elevated  regip 
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,va  and  the  Deccan  is  as  unlike  the  denizen  of  the  hot 
moist  plains  of  Bengal  and  Tanjore,  as  the  hardy  Swiss 
ie  voluptuous  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  the 
strious  Englishman  to  the  slothful  Portuguese.  There¬ 
in  all  questions  affecting  the  people  of  India,  it  will 
fell  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  speaking  of  nations 
istinct  in  language,  appearance,  customs,  and  manners, 
ire  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
rovite,  Greek,  and  other  European  peoples ;  and  that  we 
not  dealing  with  an  homogeneous  race  like  the  three 
:  red  and  sixty  million  of  Chinese,  who  have  one  type  of 
t  one  written  character,  one  mode  of  thought,  and  uni- 
uty  of  dress,  habitation,  and  social  life. 

Hcerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  civilisation  of  which 
piny  proofs  exist,  we  have  no  knowledge  ;  but  Herodotus, 
r.n,  Strabo,  Quiutus  Cur  tins,  and  other  writers,  place  the 
n  jos  at  different  remote  periods  in  the  first  rank  of  organ- 
dommunities.  They  are  described  as  having  brought  a 
cilined  army  of  cavalry,  elephants,  war-chariots,  and  thirty 
amid  infantry,  against  Alexander,  and  to  have  withstood 
vincible  Macedonian  phalanx,  for  eight  hours,  on  the 
al;  of  .he  Jhelum.  Though  the  Greeks  were  conquerors, 
;v  aw  and  felt  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Hindoos  suffi- 
nty  to  fear  and  respect  them  as  foes ;  and,  dreading  con- 
•t  ith  the  Gangaridte  and  Prasii,  who  dwelt  in  the  region 
teiil  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  and  whose  chiefs 
lit  bring  into  the  field  two  hundred  thousand  infantry, 
m  -  thousand  cavalry,  and  several  thousand  elephants;  the 
rri;s  who  had  subdued  Persia,  Bactria,  and  other  countries, 
us  1  to  advance  any  further,  and  the  leader  who  had  sighed 
i\v  worlds  to  conquer  was  compelled  to  retreat  from 
'it  ul,  fertile,  wealthy  Hindoostan. 

Mfche  period  of  the  Christian  era,  India  seems  to  have 
n  ivided  into  several  independent  States,  and  densely 
"if ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chief  rivers,  where  large  cities 
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and  great  fortresses  then  existed ;  for  instance,  the  c  r  of 
Palibothra,  in  the  Gangetic  valley,  is  described  by  l  ap 
sthenes  as  eight  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  mile  bad’ 
protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  high  rampart  witlfhv 
hundred  and  seventy  towers  and  sixty-four  gates.  The  iius 
of  Gya  and  other  ancient  cities,  with  many  temples  and  1  iks, 
were  evidently  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  numerous  uk, 
flourishing  population. 

A  Chinese  Buddhist  priest,  Chi-fa-Hian,  travelled  f( 
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years  in  different  parts  of  India  at  the  commencement  c  tie 
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sixth  century ;  he  visited  large  cities  and  towns  of 
architecture,  adorned  with  sculpture ;  and  describes  the 
inhabitants  as  rich  and  charitable,  delighting  in  theaical 
entertainments  and  concerts,  encouraging  literature  an  the 
fine  arts,  providing  hospitals  for  the  sick,  cripples,  and  orpins, 
and  carrying  on  an  extensive  maritime  traffic. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  early  attainments  o:  t-k 
Hindoos,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  their  work™ 
£  Surya  Sidhanta  ’  (supposed  to  have  been  written  in  tkjjflli 
or  sixth  century  a.d.),  contains  a  trigonometrical  s; 
involving  theorems  that  were  not  known  in  Europe  unt 
sixteenth  century.  Cassini  and  Bailly  state  that  observe 
still  extant  show  that  astronomy  had  made  considi 
progress  in  Hindoostan  three  thousand  years  before  tk 
Christian  era ;  Bentley  asserts  that  the  Hindoo  divisii 
the  ecliptic  was  made  b.c.  1442. 

The  invention  of  decimal  notation  is  ascribed  to  thelii 
doos,  who  may  have  acquired  it  from  the  Chinese,  to 
however,  they  were  much  superior  in  their  music,  whicM 
systematic  and  pleasing,  not  monotonous  and  harsh  like  t  to 
their  neighbours.  In  architecture  and  sculpture  the  B  do 
taste  resembled  the  Greek  more  than  the  Egyptian,  Him 
productions  being  elegant  rather  than  massive;  thougl 
relics  of  triumphal  arches,  immense  gateways,  and 
flights  of  steps,  leading  to  vast  tanks  and  lofty  pi 
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that  size  was  understood  as  an  element  of  grandeur, 
nistry  and  metallurgy  were  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
sction ;  mercury  and  other  minerals,  as  well  as  vegetable 
icts,  were  used  in  medicine ;  inoculation  for  smallpox 
practised,  the  eye  was  couched  for  cataract,  and  litho- 
r  and  other  delicate  operations  in  surgery  were  performed. 
Dies  were  founded  on  land  and  by  ocean  voyages  to  dis- 
shores,  and  marine  insurance  was  practised  in  the  time  of 
1 ;  coins  were  struck,  bills  of  exchange  used  by  traders, 
roads  marked  by  milestones  intersected  the  country, 

I  the  police-system  was  excellent.  The  Britons  were 
led  barbarians  when  the  Hindoo  manufacturers  attained 
Perfection  for  which  they  are  still  remarkable  :  the  shawls 
.  Ameer  were  then  as  they  are  now  unparalleled  for  light- 
swarmth,  and  beauty  ;  the  muslins  of  Dacca  were  fine  and 
parent  as  “  woven-wind the  gold  and  silver  brocades 
1  lhi  adorned  the  Courts  of  Imperial  Borne ;  and  the 
c  ain  of  India,  its  scents  and  spices,  its  diamonds  and 
i' ,  were  prized  by  all  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity, 
niheir  leading  characteristics,  the  Hindoos  have  changed 
ajjratively  little  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  Moliain- 
di  conquest  placed  them  in  a  position  of  inferiority, 
tijdarly  in  some  of  the  Moslem  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan, 
l  a  periods  when  bigotry  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  the 
st  leteriorating  influences  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
ec  have  been  the  ambition  and  pride  of  the  Bralnninical 
istpod,  the  increasing  Pantheism  of  their  creed,  and  the 
-in ary  and  impure  practices  gradually  introduced.  The 
lik  race,  especially  the  Kajpoots  (king’s  sons),  became 
ietl  to  the  use  of  opium,  and  sacrificed  the  noble  though 
ae  ispirations  after  one  Universal  Deity  taught  by  the 
as  to  the  intoxicating  influences  of  the  hateful  drug, 
h  lightened  the  pleasures  of  the  harem  or  the  excite- 
it  c  the  battlefield,  but  in  exchange  took  from  the  mind 
ifNy  their  sustained  and  tranquil  energy,  and  induced 
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the  worst  infirmities  of  age.  The  Mohammedans  also  bee  he 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  bang,  and  similar  stimul  ts, 
which  they  smoked  or  took  in  confections.  The  Great  Mo  Is,' 
with  the  exception  of  Aurungzebe,  and  perhaps  one  or  wo 
others,  were  opium-eaters  ;  and  this  sensual  and  suicida  in¬ 
dulgence  tended  more  than  any  other  single  cause  tc  die 
decay  of  both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  power.  The  me 
poison  is  now  hastening  the  dissolution  of  the  Tartar  go  rn- 
ment  in  China. 


Numbers  and  Distribution. 


No  complete  census  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  the  pplo 
of  the  numerous  countries  included  in  British  India.  1  was 
to  have  been  done  in  1861;  but  the  mutiny  in  18  -58 
rendered  it  inadvisable,  lest  a  vast  population  among  lom 
such  a  practice  was  unprecedented  might  misapprehen  the 
motive  of  Government,  and  be  seduced  by  designing  piisoip 
into  panic  and  disturbance. 

The  general  Table  given  at  the  commencement  of  thiVoljl 
contains  a  summary  of  the  latest  information  furnished  1  tip 
Calcutta  Government,  and  received  in  London  in  lU  eli 
1862,  under  the  head  of  a  ‘  Return  of  Area  and  Poputiol 
of  each  Division  of  each  Presidency  in  India.’  Thetoti 
population  is  there  stated  at  above  one  hundred  and  fi|#[i 
million  British  subjects :  add  to  these  about  forty  ]j®i/ 
under  Native  princes — more  or  less  controlled  by  the  ..’itisl 
Government — and  the  aggregate  approaches  two  hflbfij 
million  people.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  vast  nuner  ^ 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown  which  the  unclassified  reirui 
1862  represents,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  analyse  and  copj  ;  j 
it  with  another  area  and  population  return,  presented  'J 


liament  28th  July,  1857,  which  furnishes  the  proportns 
males  and  females  in  many  districts,  and  gives  the  Himosi 
distinguished  from  the  Mohammedan  and  other  classed  ti 
people. 
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The  Bengal  Presidency. 

e  north-eastern  side  of  India  contains  the  provinces  of 
al,  Behar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  which  occupy  the  lower 
y  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  of  one  of  its  large  branches, 
looghly.  The  Bengal  Presidency  also  comprises  Dacca 
Listrict  which  extends  along  the  Megna,  a  continuation  of 
Brahmapootra ;  and  the  Cuttack  district,  on  the  north- 
with  that  of  Chittagong,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

'e  boundaries  of  the  Presidency  are :  on  the  north,  Nepaul, 
lm,  and  Bhotan ;  on  the  north-east,  Thibet ;  on  the  east, 

■  ah  and  Siam ;  on  the  south,  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
nl;  on  the  south-west,  Sumbulpoor  and  several  small 
,i  on  the  Mahanuddy  River  and  adjoining  Cuttack ;  and 
1e  west,  Benares  and  the  districts  forming  the  North- 
sprovinces.  The  extreme  measurement  of  the  territory 
bin  Champarun  in  Patna,  to  Sandoway  in  Arracan,  one 
u  ,nd  miles ;  from  Debroogurh  in  Assam,  to  Pooree  in 
tt:k,  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and  from  Tipperah  in 
itigong,  to  the  boundaries  of  Nagpoor,  six  hundred  and 
y  ales ;  showing  an  area  more  than  double  the  size  of 
;a  Britain  and  Ireland. 

l  rge  proportion  of  this  region  is  an  alluvial  plain,  on 
■\rge  of  the  temperate  zone,  intersected  by  numerous 
•n  with  a  hot,  moist,  and  insalubrious  climate,  except  in 
ifinths  from  November  to  February.  Rice  is  largely 
iyted,  and  forms  the  chief  article  of  sustenance  among 
Bidoos  of  this  Presidency.  Vegetation  is  most  luxuriant, 
i  sology  of  the  country  is  equally  varied  and  rich,  and 
IT  man  and  beast  is  abundant.  The  population  consists 
auus  races  differing  in  language,  appearance,  customs, 
In  s,  and  with  little  or  no  community  of  interest  between 
ccresponding  ranks  of  the  population  in  each  district. 
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The  most  numerous  class  are  the  Bengallees,  who  in  fori  a 
feature  are  of  the  pure  Hindoo  type.  They  are  gener;  v  oj 
middle  height,  dark  olive  hue,  slim,  with  finely  mqded 
limbs,  well-formed  skull,  slightly  aquiline  nose,  brilliantyes 
and  small  hands,  feet,  and  ears.  Partly  owing  to  long  bjii* 
gation  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  partly  perhaps  owe  (k 
the  enervating  climate  and  voluptuous  indulgences,  tin  3e» 
gallees  have  acquired  the  character  of  being  timid,  cu  ling 
untruthful,  litigious,  vengeful,  covetous,  superstitious,  sc'sual 
and  fond  of  show.  They  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese  irigri 
cultural  and  manufacturing  skill,  but  superior  to  tka  ii 
taste,  in  subtlety  of  mind,  and  in  desire  for  intellectual  |o? 
ment.  Like  most  Orientals,  they  are  polygamists,  ;  d  i 


imitation  of  the  Mohammedans  keep  their  wives  infra1 
seclusion;  they  are  domestic  in  their  habits,  charitable ) ti( 
poor,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  Their  want  of  coura  ■  an 
tendency  to  accumulate  wealth  made  them  an  easy  i.9$f ■« 
the  Moslem  invaders,  who  ruled  them  despoticall  ai 
plundered  them  without  mercy.  Under  British  rule  a  mV 
class  have  been  enabled  to  amass  riches,  to  exhibit  tliei  will 
out  fear,  and  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  individual  liberty  uinols 
to  their  ancestors  for  many  centuries. 

The  Zemindarree  or  permanent  settlement  of  theld-M 
in  Bengal  by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  in  1792,  gaveoti 
landlords  of  estates  and  to  those  employed  as  Zeminrsj 
the  collection  of  the  Government  revenue,  the  soiln  fi 
simple — the  Magna  Charta  of  the  country.  The  uu 
tax  was  fixed  at  an  average  of  ten  years’  assessme;, 
the  proprietors  thus  constituted  Avere  allowed  to  brim  w 
lands  into  cultivation  without  incurring  any  additio:  1 
Nevertheless  the  assessment  was  so  high,  that  verffl 
of  the  Zemindars  were  ruined,  and  their  estates 
auction :  these  again  were  bought  by  wealthy  “  ll 
(native  traders)  and  Shroff's  (money-changers  and  Id 
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applied  capital  in  clearing  waste  lands,  and  brought  large 
;  into  cultivation.  During  the  last  half-century  the 
h  of  Bengal  has  considerably  increased  :  there  has  been 
mine  or  even  dearth  since  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  was 
pushed  by  the  Government.  A  rich  native  aristocracy 
ing  formed.  Since  the  land-tax  has  been  fixed,  the 
ue  from  all  other  sources  has  been  doubled,  and  an 
levied  property  and  income  tax  is  now  yielding  a  fair 
jue  to  the  State. 

Iring  the  mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857-58,  Bengal  was 
!;tly  quiet.  The  higher  classes  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
fpulsion  of  the  British ;  they  were  secure  in  their  persons 
roperty,  unmolested  in  their  religion,  and  devoid  of  any 
ivnce  which  could  give  a  cause  for  revolution.  It  is  too 
mat  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
manner  which  in  a  colder  climate  would  be  impos¬ 
ed  but  in  no  part  of  India  is  there  so  large  a  proportion 
;1  area  under  tillage,  so  much  accumulated  capital,  or  so 
ppersons  possessed  of  competence.  Many  of  the  “  Ba- 
s  have  acquired  enormous  fortunes,  and  their  spacious 
urns  in  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs,  when  thrown  open  for 
imhes”  (dancing  parties)  and  the  reception  of  European 
to,i,  exhibit  in  profusion  the  ornamental  and  luxurious 
eitages  which  money  can  procure.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
skpicious  character  of  the  Bengallees,  that  the  British 

M  Marshman,  who  lived  in  Bengal  for  many  years,  and  edited  the 
en|of  India,’ declares  that  “  No  one  has  ever  attempted  to  contradict 
lac  hat  the  condition  of  the  Bengal  peasant  is  almost  as  wretched  and 
ad  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  living  in  the  most  miserable  hovel, 
jelit  fora  dog-kennel,  covered  with  tattered  rags,  and  unable,  in  too 
V  nances,  to  procure  more  than  a  single  meal  a-day  for  himself  and 
ly.  The  Bengal  ryot  knows  nothing  of  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
•Pe  without  exaggeration  when  we  affirm  that  if  the  real  condition  of 
w  i  raise  the  harvest,  which  yields  between  three  and  four  millions  a- 
w;  fully  known,  it  would  make  the  ears  of  every  one  who  heard  thereof 
igl  The  holdings  of  the  cultivators  are  small,  often  not  exceeding  a 
e  ah, — Friend  of  India,  April,  1832. 
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Government,  ruling  there  for  a  century,  and  with  the  sitol 
the  Supreme  Government  in  their  midst,  has  never  de  red 
it  prudent  to  ascertain  the  exact  numbers  of  the  pirle. 
The  returns  for  Bengal  are  even  less  reliable  than  for  her 
parts  of  India  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  especially  i  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  traversed  the  districts  in  the  vi  rity 
of  the  Ganges,  that  the  population  is  very  dense. 

In  1854-55,  a  statement  was  prepared  for  Govern  but 
with  reference  to  the  Village  Police,  which  thus  enumcted 
the  villages  and  houses  in  the  following  Districts : — 


Districts. 

Villages. 

Houses. 

Patna 

..  21,124 

886,606 

Bliaugulpoor  .. 

..  17,122 

882,662 

Rajskaye  . . 

..  25,756 

962,045 

Dacca 

..  27,606 

1,068,618 

Chittagong 

..  7,805 

508,329 

Cuttack 

..  15,531 

420,478 

Burdwan  . . 

..  29,585 

1,229,619 

Nuddea 

..  14,780 

870,509 

Total  .. 

..  159,309 

6,828,866 

Supposing  five  individuals  to  reside  in  each  hous<  tliii 
return  would  give  a  population  of  above  thirty-four  n  lion 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  considers  that  ort 
million  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  numbers  in  the  erri 
tories  under  his  jurisdiction,  which  comprise  in  addi  ml 
the  districts  above  stated,  the  extensive  regions  of  AsseJl 
Cossya  Hills,  a  wild  district  on  the  lofty  upper  por>n(- 
the  Brahmapootra  river ;  the  low  coast  region  of  A'aca 
(now  being  joined  to  Pegu,  as  part  of  British  Burma  ;  ai 
undulating  plateau  three  thousand  feet  above  the  seaioutl 
of  the  Ganges  ;  Chota  (little)  Nagpoor  ;  and  part  of  Shifl 
attached  to  the  sanitary  station  of  Darjeeling. 

The  population  and  area  return  received  in  1862,  giistif 
provinces  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengatln) 
excepting  Arracan,  which  will  be  found  under  the  ladu£ 
British  Burmah : — 
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Bengal  Presidency. 

Area 

in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Number 
to  each 
Sq.  Mile. 

Regulation  Provinces. 

iar  . 

5,689 

1,434,132 

252 

imparun  ' . 

2,612 

750,000 

287 

an  . 

3,781 

1,371,729 

362 

aa . 

1,828 

566,023 

308 

.babad . 

4,403 

1,044,780 

237 

loot  . 

6,114 

1,845,000 

301 

24,429 

7,011,664 

287 

ulpoor — 

iugulpoor  . 

4,185 

7,00,000 

167 

c;kal  Pergunnahs . 

5,480 

550,000 

100 

1  gliyr  . 

3,592 

1,000,000 

278 

neali  . 

5,712 

900,000 

157 

18,971 

3,150,000 

166 

s.  liye — 

to  hay e  . 

3,035 

615,000 

212 

^rpoor  . 

4,591 

1,285,000 

279 

)i  gepoor  . 

4,607 

1,125,000 

244 

I<  rshedabad . 

2,634 

1,100,000 

417 

*uia  . 

1,739 

783,000 

450 

Jcra  . 

1,219 

470,000 

385 

raa  . 

1,288 

312,000 

242 

19,115 

5,690.000 

297 

Xt  - 

Da  a . 

3,011 

941,000 

312 

3a<ergunge  . 

3,515 

903,177 

256 

lyensing  . 

6,586 

947,240 

143 

?yf;t . 

4,900 

1,393,050 

284 

’iibedpoor  . 

1,479 

639,709 

432 

^a( ir  . 

650 

179,222 

245 

ryr!'ea  . 

459 

41,300 

89 

20,602 

5,044,698 

244 

ittomg — 

Dbijigong . 

2,717 

801,000 

295 

lulmh  . 

2,652 

566,070 

213 

Pip#rab  . 

2,280 

1,000,000 

438 

Dili  gong  Hill  States 

8,200 

Unknown. 

15,849 

2,367,070 

149 
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Bengal  Presidency. 

Area 

in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Nr 

to 

Sq. 

Nuddea — 

Nuddea  . 

3,577 

1,100,000 

Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  . . 

) 

(  840,980  1 

Calcutta  . . . 

2,277 

600,000  } 

Baraset  . 

) 

!  660,265  | 

Jessore  . 

3,440 

1,075,475 

Soonderbunds  . 

6,300 

* 

15,595 

4,276,720 

Burdwan — 

Burdwau  . 

2,692 

1,038,53 

Bancoorah . 

1,348 

768,690 

Hooghly  . 

|  2,007 

/  1,439,985  ) 

[( 

Howrah  . 

\  520,000  j 

Midnapoor . 

4,017 

|  1,402,908 

Hidjellee . 

1,013 

Beerbhoom . 

1,252 

655,096 

: 

12,332 

5,825,211 

5 

Cuttack — 

Cuttack  . 

3,061 

1,340,000 

1 

Pooree . 

2,697 

625,000 

; 

Balasore  . 

1,875 

460,000 

:5 

7,635 

2,425,000 

.8 

Total  of  Regulation  Provinces 

1,34,532 

25,790,363 

I 

Non-Regulation  Provinces. 

Assam — 

Gowalparah  . 

(  229,937 

Kamroop  . 

390,242 

Durrung  . 

27,555 

186,692 

19 

Nowgong  . 

\  247,478  f 

Seebsaugor  or  Seebpoor  . . 

211,478 

Luckimpoor  . 

94,500 J 

Cossya  Hills  . 

3,500 

77,625 

22 

Assam  Hill  States  . 

21,134 

Unknown. 

52,189 

1,437,952 

27 

*  The  swampy  delta  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  the  inhabited  portion  verv 
small ;  it  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the  several  districts  of  Jess!  I 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  and  Backergunge. 
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Bengal  Presidency. 

Area 

in  Square  Miles. 

Population, 

Number 
to  each 
Sq.  Mile. 

i  Nagpoor — 

zareebaugh . 

aurdagga  . 

unbhoom  . 

gbhoom . 

rlijat  Mehals . 

ubulpoor  . 

|  62,823 

(  749,000 

802, 814 
{  347,466 

279,268 
l  362,821  j 

294,971 

45 

62,823 

2,836,340 

tack  Tributary  Mehals 
Ijeeling . 

15,791 

710 

999,827 

60,000 

63 

81 

16,531 

1,059,827 

64 

otal  under  the  Administer- ) 
tion  of  the  Lieut.-Governor  > 
of  Bengal . J 

266,075 

41,124,482 

Note.— Arracan  is  transferred  to  the  province  of  British  Burmah. 

itithstanding  its  official  character,  the  preceding  table  is 
-1  better  than  guess-work,  and  must  be  considered  only 
a  approximation  to  the  actual  numbers.  The  density  of 
pution  to  area  has  been  added  to  the  official  return.  Cal- 
tti  and  its  suburbs  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  and 
■rest  shew  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  mouths  to  each 
lie  mile ;  and  Howrah  (which  is  separated  from  Calcutta 
th  Hooghly  river,  across  which  ten  thousand  people  pass 
ily  to  the  capital)  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six.  This 
us  v  is  accounted  for  by  proximity  to  Calcutta ;  but  the 
au  r  of  people  in  the  districts  along  the  Ganges,  where 
iy  ppear  to  swarm,  is  not  equal  to  that  in  several  of  the 
i-c.st  provinces  of  China.  For  example: 
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Nu 

Chinese  Sea-coast  Provinces. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

to 

Si 

1 

Shantung  . 

65,104 

28,958,764 

Kangsoo*  . 1 

92,661 

/  37,843,501  1 

Gan-hwuy  . / 

\  34,168,059  f 

Chekeang  . 

39,150 

26,256,784 

Several  of  the  inland  Provinces  are  also  thickly  peoj  ad. 
Chihle,  containing  Pekin,  has  four  hundred  and  seventy-tree 
persons  to  each  square  mile;  Honan,  three  hundred  and  ty- 
three ;  Kiang-si,  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  ;  Hoopiih  rod 
Hunan,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  Shense,  two  hut  red 
and  fifty-three.  The  area  of  China  Proper  is  about  one  m  ion 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  the  population  out 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million ;  and  the  avoge 
number  to  each  square  mile,  two  hundred  and  eighty.! 

If  the  territories  in  India,  under  British  rule,  wei  as 
densely  peopled  as  China,  they  would  contain  more  than  res 
hundred  million  people.  When  the  data  given  above  fc  the 
Bengal  Regulation  Provinces  (that  is,  those  under  definec  iwb 
and  regularly-organized  administration)  is  examined,  it  w  be 
seen  that  there  are  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  peons 
assigned  to  each  square  mile.  They  are  all  Grangetii  and 
sea-coast  districts,  and  contain  probably  about  two  hu  red 
and  fifty  mouths  to  each  square  mile.  The  average  demy  of 
population  in  India  will  be  better  understood  by  a  compiison 
of  the  number  of  individuals  to  each  square  mile  in  :her 
countries.  The  calculation  was  made  a  few  years  since.  1 


England . 333 

Wales  .  134 

Ireland  .  200 

Scotland .  100 

Isle  of  Man  . 256 

United  Kingdom,  about . .  . .  200 

France  .  186 

Spain  .  88 


Portugal 

Prussia 

Greece 

Bavaria 

Holland 

Belgium 

China 


215, 


*  Contains  the  city  of  Nanking, 
t  See  ‘China;  Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,’  1847,  by  the  au>M 
the  present  work. 
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’he  estimate  given  of  the  Non-Regulation  districts  (that 
those  under  a  Commissioner,  without  defined  laws  or 
•,em)  is  utterly  unreliable.  No  guess  even  is  made  at  the 
ulation  of  the  Assam  Hill  States,  which  have  an  area  of 
uty-one  thousand  square  miles, — nearly  as  large  as  Seot- 
1,  excluding  the  islands.  Assam  itself,  probably  as  large 
.reland,  is  noted  at  forty-nine  to  each  square  mile ;  and 
density  of  Chota  Nagpoor,  with  a  larger  area  than  Eng- 
|  and  Wales,  is  guessed  at  forty-five ;  while  the  moun- 
i  ridge  of  Darjeeling,  is  supposed  to  have  eighty-one. 
ire  are  no  details  as  to  the  number  or  race  of  the  abori- 
is.  Numerous  tribes,  some  in  the  wildest  savage  state, 
lbit  the  districts  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal.  The  Mughs 
'die  principal  inhabitants  of  Chittagong,  which  consists  of 
vi  land  along  the  coast,  and  hilly  tracts  to  the  eastward  of 
k  plain.  The  Joomea  Mughs  or  cultivators  'of  the  land 
u  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  them  the  Ivoomeas,  the 
ods,  the  Morungs,  the  Shans,  the  Poangs,  and  others. 
8  s  usually  the  case  with  uncivilized  border  tribes,  mur- 
nus  and  plundering  raids  are  carried  on  with  a  view 
;  laking  captives  for  slaves,  to  obtain  women,  and  to 
’0:cute  blood  and  family  feuds.  Our  Government  has  con- 
dcable  difficulty  in  managing  the  wild  races,  whose  village 
ldhill  fastnesses  are  stockaded  and  well  defended  by  art 
id  natural  position.  A  mountain  tribe  will  occasionally 
jsukI  to  the  plain,  and  its  foray  is  marked  by  rapine  and 
tuier.  On  a  recent  occasion  a  tribe  of  hill  Kookies  made  a 
ldon  descent  on  the  Tipperah  plains  ;  fifteen  villages  were 
;t  a  fire ;  a  large  number  were  wantonly  destroyed ;  all 
to]  rty  of  a  light  and  moveable  nature  was  carried  off ; 
-■iter  men,  women,  nor  children  were  spared,  except  such 
i  vre  retained  for  slaves  ;  and  the  alarm  was  so  great,  that 
iai  villages  on  our  frontiers  were  deserted.  Before  the 
lit h  Military  Police  arrived,  the  marauders  had  retired  to 
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Slavery  exists  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  is  in  some  5s- 
tricts  agrestic,  in  others  domestic  in  its  character.  F  mi 
Parliamentary  documents  published  in  1828  and  1838,  ml 
from  other  sources,  the  following  statement  of  the  nurnbi  of 
slaves  in  the  chief  districts  of  Bengal  has  been  prepared :  - 


Northern,  Central, 
Southern  Cuttack 

and 

Slaves. 

Assam  . 

Si  s. 

600,000 

Dacca  Jelalpore 

..  275)0 

Moorshedabad  . . 

95,366 

Tipperah . 

..  343  >5 

Behar  and  Patna  . 

131,280 

Chittagong 

. .  175  )0 

Bhaugulpore  . . 

40,861 

Sylhet  . 

Purneah . 

24,560 

Mymensing 

. .  363  n 

Rungpoor . 

536,140 

Tirhoot  . 

..  212  10 

Rajeshaye 

.  . 

766,341 

Sarun  . 

. .  180  )9 

Shahabad  . 

21,340 

- — . 

Total 

in  above  districts  . 

..  4,15373 

On  the  hill  districts  of  Orissa  and  the  plateau  south  o  he 
Ganges  there  are  various  wild  tribes  ;  among  one  in  par  ;u- 
lar,  the  Gonds,  infanticide  prevails,  female  children  bug 
not  unfrequently  offered  in  sacrifice  to  propitiate  supped 
evil  deities,  or  to  secure  abundant  harvests  from  nd 
sprinkled  with  human  blood.  Captain  M ‘Neill,  agent  tclio 
Governor-General  in  the  Orissa  Hills,  has  been  endeavor rg 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  diabolical  practices,  but  could  dise 


nothing  better  than  a  governmental  reward  to  the  heaven 


of  villages  “  in  which  the  relative  number  of  the  sex  is 
proportional.”  t  In  I860  about  five  thousand  Gonds  as  m- 
bled  at  the  full  moon  on  the  plateau  of  Tooamool  aid 
Karoonde  (which  is  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, fty 
miles  long  by  twenty  miles  broad)  to  sacrifice  a  female  ive 
and  her  three  children,  but  were  prevented  by  an  a  led 
force  under  Captain  M ‘Neill,  who  fired  on  the  murdous 
crowd.  In  1860  Lieut.  Crawford  rescued  thirty  inteled 
victims;  and  in  1861  twenty-six  males  and  twenty-sreii 
females  were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  British  Aud¬ 
it  is  full  time  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  stft  ofi 


*  See  1  Annual  Report  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  ’  for  1842,  p.  101. 
f  See  ‘  Report  on  Suppression  of  Human  Sacrifices  and  Female  Infaffl® 
in  Orissa  ’  for  1860-61,  p.  2. 
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aboriginal  population  in  every  part  of  India ;  a  special 
■ncy  for  this  purpose  is  much  needed, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  a  large  annual  emigration  has 
:en  place  from  Bengal  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  of  the 
louring  classes,  who  seek  to  better  then-  condition  in  the 
Itish  colonies,  from  which  some  return  in  comparatively 
jifortable  circumstances.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  the 
tr  1859-60  was  twenty -three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
dve  statute  adults,  of  whom  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
t  eighty  went  to  the  Mauritius;  four  thousand  three 
idred  and  ninety-four  to  Demerara;  one  thousand  sis 
iclred  and  eighteen  to  Trinidad;  six  hundred  and  seventy 
>  t.  Lucia ;  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  Jamaica.  Diffi- 
jy  is  experienced  in  obtaining  a  proper  proportion  of 
cien  to  accompany  the  males.  Emigration  agents  and 
ideal  officers  are  appointed  by  Government,  with  a  view  to 
rrent  fraud,  and  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  to 
lficolonies. 

Calcutta. 

fnce  the  battle  of  Plassy,  Calcutta  has  been  the  capital 
:  ie  Bengal  Presidency ;  and  under  Warren  Hastings,  the 
i's  Governor-General,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
oirmnent  of  India.  In  1717,  it  was  a  straggling  village 
dispersed  with  jheels  (small  lakes),  and  bounded  by  jungle 
ldforest.  In  1752,  Mr.  Holwell,  the  Governor,  estimated 
ie  umber  of  houses  within  the  East  India  Company’s  bounds 
;  ity-one  thousand ;  and  the  constant  inhabitants,  at  four 
Hired  thousand  ;  in  1802,  the  Police  Magistrate  reckoned 
ie  itizens  at  six  hundred  thousand;  in  1810,  the  estimate 
as  me  million.  Subsequent  calculations  made  the  popula- 
on  ess ;  but  all  these  statements  were  based  on  vague  and 
unable  data. 

A  census  of  Calcutta,*  taken  in  1850,  showed  in  round 

*  '  ,e  statistics  of  tlie  capital  of  British  India  are  “  exceedingly  defective. 
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numbers  and  classes,  Europeans,  six  thousand  two  bund  i ; 
Eurasians  (children  of  European  fathers  and  Native  moth  s), 
four  thousand  six  hundred;  Americans,  eight  huudifl ; 
Chinese,  eight  hundred  ;  Asiatics  generally,  fifteen  tlious;  d ; 
Hindoos,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand ;  Mol  m- 
medans,  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  ;  giving  a  tot  of 
about  four  hundred  thousand.  In  the  return  sent  from  Ii  da, 
in  1862,  Calcutta  is  put  down  as  comprising  six  huned 
thousand  souls ;  but  this  is  apparently  independent  of  lie 
extensive  suburban  population.  Town  and  suburbs  prolnly 
now  comprise  upwards  of  one  million  of  inhabitants,  whet,  a 
century  ago,  there  were  a  few  miserable  hamlets.  But  the  v  lie 
of  this  so-called  City  of  Palaces  has  the  same  drawback :  lie 
princely  dwellings  at  Chowringhee  and  Garden  Reach,  nd 
the  Hindoo  huts  beside  them,  alike  stand  on  a  low,  ot, 
insalubrious  plain,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  bank  oithe 
Hooglily  river,  and  at  the  highest  part  only  thirty  feet  a>ve 
the  sea  at  low  water. 

In  1850  the  dwellings  in  the  city  were  returned  at  ; :ty 
thousand,  but  of  these  more  than  forty-nine  thousand  ire 
only  huts.  The  finest  structures  are  : — Government  H  se, 
erected  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  1804,  which  cost  me 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  the  Supreme  Con  of 
Judicature,  a  building  superior  to  the  Courts  at  Gst- 
minster;  a  Town  Hall,  with  some  fine  statues  of  Govern- 
General;  the  Madrissa  and  other  Native  Colleges ; the 
Martiniere,  an  establishment  founded  by  General  Clide 
Martin,  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral,  recently  erected  bythe 
exertions  and  munificence  of  Bishop  Wilson,  aided  t  a 
contribution  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  from  GovernnnU 

there  being  no  official  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ;  notbg  to 
afford  an  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  floating  population  ;  no  public  re  (do 
arrivals  and  departures  of  Europeans,  and  no  official  return  of  the  general  usm 
of  death  :  of  the  population  of  the  town  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  ma  ■' 
Government  Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  CoitM 
of  India  during  the  year  1859-60,  part  ii.,  page  58. 
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ral  handsome  Churches  —  Episcopalian,  Scotch  Kirk, 
lenters,  and  Roman  Catholic;  Writers’  Buildings  (Civil 
dee),  also  Banks,  Hospitals,  Libraries,  Chamber  of  Com- 
ce,  and  the  Metcalfe  Hall,  erected  in  honour  of  the  great 
good  statesman  of  that  name.  On  the  opposite  side 
lie  river  Hooglily,  which  is  little  wider  than  the  Thames 
Waterloo  Bridge,  there  is  a  large  suburb  called  Howrah  ; 
on  the  same  side,  lower  down,  facing  the  magnificent 
made  and  “Garden  Reach,”  is  Bishop’s  College  (for 
meting  and  preparing  Native  youths  as  Christian  Cate- 
is  and  Missionaries) ;  there  is  also  an  excellent  Botanic 
den,  stocked  with  every  variety  of  tropical  vegetation. 
r.\e  Hindoos  have  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  religious 
flings  in  Calcutta,  and  the  Mohammedans  seventy-four ; 
eJews  have  a  synagogue,  and  the  Chinese  a  Budhistic 
Qile ;  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  their  respective 
a  s  of  worship,  and  there  is  perfect  freedom  for  every 
liious  denomination.  The  City  is  now  lit  with  gas ; 
tupts  are  being  made  to  drain  the  European  quarter, 
id  here  are  signs  of  general  improvement. 

Irt  William,  near  the  City  on  the  river  bank,  is  the 
rarest  fortress  on  level  ground  in  India;  and  resembles 
i  site  and  appearance  that  of  Antwerp.  It  is  of  immense 
;ttt,  and  would  require  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  man  the 
>n.  From  its  commencement  by  Lord  Clive,  after  the 
itt-  of  Plassy,  the  structure  has  cost  about  two  million 
orhg.  The  esplanade  between  Calcutta  and  the  fortress 
rnj  an  agreeable  morning  and  evening  drive  for  the  citizens, 
ve:  variety  of  equipage  is  observable  on  the  crowded 
urn,  while  the  merchants  and  travellers  from  different 
4.  of  Asia,  and  indeed  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
mu  motley  assemblage,  hardly  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
uby. 
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The  3fadras  Presidency. 

The  Madras  Presidency  extends  to  the  south- wes  of  i 
Bengal,  from  Ganjam  in  the  twentieth  to  Cape  Comori  i 
the  eighth  degree  of  latitude.  It  forms  the  southern 
of  what  is  termed  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  is  bounde 
the  eastward  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  west  , id 
by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  extends  about  nine  hundred  Id 
fifty  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  and  at  its  gre,  1st 
breadth,  in  right  angles  to  that  line,  measures  about 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  sea-coast  of  about  seven 


m 

ex 

ion 


hundred  miles,  has  no  harbour  adapted  for  the  enti  of 
large-sized  trading  vessels.  The  area  is  about  a  Inured 
and  thirty  thousand  square  miles.  A  large  part  of  this  I  isi- 
dency  is  occupied  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  veil 
unite  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Maas, 
and  form  the  buttress  that  upholds  the  triangular  pie  an 
of  the  Deccan  and  its  southern  prolongation.  The  Earra 
Ghauts  are  thirty  to  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  low  c  si- 
line,  excepting  to  the  southward,  at  Madura  and  Tiki- 
nopoly,  where  there  is  an  almost  level  tract  of  about  no 


hundred  miles  in  width.  The  breadth  of  low  land  bet  ien 


the  sea  and  the  Western  Ghauts  is  less  than  on  the  ast 
coast,  measuring  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  'hei 


seaward  faces  of  both  ranges  are  more  elevated  and 


¥j 


than  the  inward,  where  they  merge  into  the  table-land.  ■ 
The  climate  of  this  part  of  India  varies  with  the  poiioii 
of  the  land  and  its  elevation  above  the  ocean.  The  eairn 
coast  has  a  more  continuous  dry  heat  than  is  found  inn? 
other  part  of  India;  the  mercury  standing  not  unfrequ:* 
above  100°  Fahr.  at  midnight,  causing  the  nails  to  fall  c:oi 
doors  and  tables,  wood  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  glass  gbes 
and  shades  to  crack.  On  the  western  shore  the  heat  is  its 
sultry,  there  is  much  moisture,  and  a  very  large  quant:  c 
rain  falls  during  six  months  in  the  year.  On  the  plateau  on 
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ihauts  there  is  the  mild  climate  of  the  warm  part  of  the 
erate  zone,  and  at  higher  elevations  still  cooler  tem- 
;ures  are  attained. 


nidst  these  diversities  of  climate  the  population  varies 
laracter  and  appearance ;  but  generally  speaking  the 
le,  especially  on  the  coast,  are  darker,  stronger  and  with 

i  definite  characteristics,  but  less  fanatical,  than  the 
;allees.  They  are  peaceable  and  industrious ;  and  during 
roubles  of  1857-58  both  the  military  and  the  civil  popu- 

ii  remained  loyal. 

klras  has  not  made  the  progress  in  wealth  and  improve- 
:  that  is  visible  in  some  parts  of  Bengal.  The  nurne- 
aannexations  of  petty  principalities,  and  the  consequent 
rfall  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  have  tended  to  dis- 
lge  native  trade  and  arts.  The  class  of  wealthy  gentry 
;most  disappeared,  owing  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
l  ax  in  this  Presidency,  and  their  exclusion  from  offices 
list  or  emolument.*  The  ryotwar  system  of  taxing 


5  John  Sullivan,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Madras  Council,  and  a 
i  acknowledged  ability  and  marked  probity,  thus  described  the  con- 
eifes  of  “  annexation”  and  “  consolidation  — “  Five  Native  States  have 
n  thin  the  last  ten  years.  If  we  put  on  one  side  of  the  account  what 
Niivcs  have  gained  by  the  few  offices  that  have  been  lately  opened  to 
a,  th  what  they  have  lost  by  the  extermination  of  these  States,  we  shall 
thlnet  loss  to  be  immense  ;  and  what  the  Native  loses,  the  Englishman 
9.  IJpon  the  extermination  of  a  Native  State  an  Englishman  takes  the 
0  o|he  sovereign,  under  the  name  of  commissioner  ;  three  or  four  of  his 
ia  i  displace  as  many  dozen -of  the  Native  official  aristocracy,  while  some 
of  our  troops  take  the  place  of  the  many  thousands  that  every 
lief  supports.  The  little  court  disappears — trade  languishes — the 
cays — the  people  are  impoverished — the  Englishman  flourishes  and 
a  sponge,  drawing  up  riches  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
ezilj  them  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Nor  is  this  all. 
ve  jj'nces  and  their  courts  not  only  encourage  Native  trade  and  Native 
bn  under  them,  and  because  of  their  very  weakness,  public  opinion 
■da  all  that  constitutes  the  life  of  a  people  is  strengthened;  and,  though 
•>vi  ment  may  occasionally  be  oppressive,  heavier  far  is  the  yoke  of  our 
u  tills.” 

'ini  tunrt  Elphinstone,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  other  high  authorities, 
cxjlissed  similar  opinions;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  considered  that 
wa.  respects  the  Mohammedans  surpassed  our  rule  ;  they  settled  in 
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annually  the  land  of  every  peasant  cultivator  and  tijing 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  paupc  zed 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  caused  frequent  desolating  fan  ies, 
Mr.  Bourdillon,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Miras, 
vividly  describes  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  or  rail 
farmer,  as  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  rarely  seeing  rc  ley, 
except  when  borrowed  at  from  twelve  to  twenty-fou  per 
cent,  per  annum  from  the  bazaar  usurer,  to  pay  the  Gc  mi- 
ment  tax ;  his  dwelling  a  mud  hut,  destitute  of  anjaiug 
deserving  the  name  of  furniture  or  cooking-utensils  in- 
family  food  partly  thin  meal-porridge,  and  partly  rice  vitli 
a  little  condiment;  his  ploughing  cattle,  wretched  anliak; 


countries  they  conquered  ;  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  conquei  i  and[ 
couquered  became  identified.  Our  policy,  on  the  contrary,  has  bo  ttej 
reverse  of  this — cold,  selfish,  and  unfeeling  :  the  iron  hand  of  power  1  the 
one  side,  monopoly  and  exclusion  on  the  other.” 

Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  was  likewise  thoroughly  acquainted  with  1  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Natives  of  India,  especially  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  dedal:— 

“  The  main  evil  of  our  system  is  the  degraded  state  in  which  we  1  i  the 
Natives.  We  suppose  them  to  be  superstitious,  ignorant,  prone  to  fa  hood, 
and  corrupt:  In  our  well-meaning  zeal  for  their  welfare,  we  shuddei't  thlf 
idea  of  committing  to  men  so  depraved  any  share  in  the  administr  on><t( 
their  own  country.  We  exclude  them  from  every  situation  of  trim: 
emolument ;  we  confine  them  to  the  lowest  offices,  with  scarcely  a  1 )  subj  - 
sistence;  and  even  these  are  left  in  their  hands  from  necessity,  cau« 
Europeans  are  utterly  incapable  of  filling  them.  We  treat  them  as  an  feriii 
race  of  beings.  Men  who,  under  a  Native  government,  might  have  Id 
first  dignities  of  the  State,  who  but  for  us  might  have  been  governoi  1 
vinces,  are  regarded  as  little  better  than  menial  servants,  are  often  i  bel 
paid,  and  scarcely  permitted  to  sit  in  our  presence.  We  reduce  thei  olh 
abject  state,  and  then  look  upon  them  with  disdain  as  men  un  worth;  fit 
station.  Under  most  of  the  Mahommedan  princes  of  India  the  Himbwil 
eligible  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  government,  and  they  frequently  po/ 
more  important  share  in  them  than  then-  conquerors.” 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Chaplain  General  to  the  British  army,  wriigi 
years  before  the  mutiny  of  1857,  declares  that,  “By  the  Native  ptry 
India,  —and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  India  has  not  its  nty 
ancient  lineage  and  proud  reminiscences, — the  rule  of  the  English  is  S 
not  only  without  favour,  but  with  settled  detestation.  All  the  class 
the  mere  cultivators  see  in  the  English  Government  a  power  which® 
evenly  it  may  profess  to  hold  the  scales  between  man  and  man,  nsrti 
no  sympathy  for  them  or  for  the  traditions  of  their  ancestry.”— IiidMni 
Army,  pp>.  3,  4. 
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worth  more  than  seven  shillings  to  twelve  shillings 
i ;  and  his  few  agricultural  implements  equally  primi- 
and  inefficient.  In  a  small  part  of  the  territory  the 
iition  of  the  farming  class  is  far  better  than  in  the 
natic  and  the  districts  north  of  Madras.  Tanjore — a  rich 
vial  delta  producing  three  crops  a-year — is  abundantly 
;ated,  the  Cauvery  river  being  by  artificial  means  thrown 
he  land,  instead  of  wasting  itself  in  the  sea,  and  the 
i'ict  is  now  one  of  the  richest  in  India.  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
lan  visited  Tanjore  in  1860,  when  Governor  of  Madras, 
(says: — “The  assessment  has  been  so  moderate  and  fixed, 
3  the  feeling  and  fruit  of  private  property  in  the  soil 
seen  realised.  Land  sells  at  a  price  equal,  on  an  average, 
venty  years’  purchase ;  and  there  are  individual  land- 
irs  with  incomes  which,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
fence. in  the  value  of  money,  would  cause  them  to  be 
>;ded  as  considerable  proprietors  even  in  England.  The 
c  ut  proprietors  are  still  in  possession,  and  are  the  greatest 
firs  by  the  additional  security  which  has  been  given  to 
ltd  property.  The  mirasdars  of  Tanjore  are  more  like 
try  English  yeomen  than  any  class  of  people  that  I  have 
tain  India :  they  speak  out  honestly  and  roundly.  The 
vaced  social  state  is  apparent  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
ie  ligli  roads  are  admirably  shaded  with  productive  trees, 
I  ley  sometimes  pass  for  miles  through  almost  a  con- 
ucs  village.  The  houses  and  homesteads  are  well  built, 

3  Jople  are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  there  is  every  sign 
abadant  subsistence.”  * 


I’h 


City  of  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George. 

City  of  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  with  its 
enlss  called  Fort  St.  George,  is  nearly  the  oldest  British 
«e.ion  in  India.  It  is  disadvantageous^  situated  for 


'  5  lute  of  Tour  in  March,  18G0,’  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  Fail.  Papers, 
imi  .,  xxv.  Feb.  13th,  1801,  p.  G. 
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maritime  commerce,  having  only  an  open  roadstead  ’ith 
dangerous  landing  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ear,] 
This  serious  defect  is  being  remedied  by  the  construct  1  ofi 
a  landing-pier,  made  of  iron  piles  driven  into  the  grounc  and 
carried  out  so  far  as  to  afford  four  fathoms’  water  at  the 
rnity.  An  attempt  to  form  a  breakwater  was  unsucccft 
The  sea  flows  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ramparts  oi ’on. 
St.  George,  which  is  well  designed,  armed  on  the  coasiaw 
with  heavy  guns,  and  protected  on  the  land-side  by  a  c  ibl 
line  of  bomb-proof  fortifications.  A  wide  esplanade  lib 
that  of  Calcutta,  separates  the  Fort  from  “Black  Tvn. 
The  public  offices  and  chief  European  residences  e;em 
several  miles  along  the  beach,  are  well  built,  and  vili 
intervening  gardens  have  a  pleasing  effect.  Good  lata 
is  abundant  and  drainage  in  course  of  improvement.  Tin 
Native  town  and  suburbs,  being  filthy  in  the  extrem  an 
frequently  visited  by  cholera.  The  cantonment  o  tin 
rising  ground  known  as  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  about  sisp 
from  Madras,  is  connected  with  the  Fort  by  a  goot'ro 
well  shaded  by  fine  trees  and  adorned  on  either  sis 
handsome  villas. 

The  population  has,  under  British  government,  gran 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  In  1810,  the  Ffcivt 
within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  estimad  fj 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  In  1823,  Madr  ffi 
its  suburbs  contained  four  hunched  and  fifteen  thousancflil  ^ 
hundred  and  fifty-one  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  dll 
in  nearly  three  thousand  houses  within  the  precincts  f  I 
Nabob’s  palace.  In  the  return  for  1862  the  populamj 
Madras  City  is  given  as  in  the  return  for  1857,  at™ 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  without  any  attempt  alls 
fication.  The  number  of  Europeans  not  employed 
service  of  Government  or  on  the  railways  is  very  small 
variety  of  races  is  less  than  in  Calcutta. 

The  Presidency  is  divided  into  twenty  districts,  tl a 
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population  of  which  are  thus  given  in  the  return  for 


Name  of  District. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Mouths’ 
to  each 
Square 
Mile. 

ition  Districts  : — 

adras  City  . 

27  ' 

720,000 

26,660 

[adras  . 

3,073 

605,221 

197 

odavery  . 

7,534 

1,270,200 

169 

istna . 

8,353 

1,022,524 

122 

urnool  . 

7,004 

683 , 147 

89 

rddapah  . 

9,727 

1,014,257 

104 

ellore  . 

8,507 

990,877 

117 

diary  . 

11,496 

1,077,715 

93 

fcrth  Arcot  . 

6,874 

1,588,104 

231 

uth  Arcot  . 

4,901 

1,135,901 

229 

Hem . 

7,608 

1,208,200 

160 

C  imbatoor  . 

8.417 

1,192,433 

141 

Jirth  Canara . 

4,300 

483,330 

112 

Kith  Canara . 

3,078 

643,002 

175 

llabar  . 

6,259 

1,587,312 

253 

Uchinopoly  . 

3,097 

809,580 

261 

Ppjore  . 

3,736 

1 ,057 ,285 

443 

tydura  . 

9,076 

1,792,737 

197 

Tnevelly . 

5,145 

1,339,374 

200 

1 

119,472 

20,893,805 

174 

-Relation  Districts : — 

Gjjam  . 

3,743 

949,747 

253 

Yhgapatam  . 

5,335 

1,284,243 

240 

9,078 

2,233,990 

246 

Total  under  Madras  Presidency 

.n  _ 

128,550 

23,127,855 

179 

)C'  of  these  districts  are  densely  peopled.  Tanjore 
i  is  four  hundred  and  forty-three  mouths  to  the  square 
;  he  contiguous  district  of  Trichinopoly  two  hundred 
6ity-one ;  showing  an  average  for  both  of  three  hun- 
a  1  two.  Tinnevelly  has  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Gan- 
,],«■)  Yizagapatam,  to  the  northward,  have  an  average  of 
mired  and  forty.  Malabar  has  two  hundred  and  iifty- 
s  t  each  square  mile.  The  upland  districts  have  a  more 
rictip  *  North  Canara  has  been  recently  annexed  to  Bombay. 
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sparse  population  :  thus  Coimbatoor,  in  the  Neilgherries,  as 
only  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  At  Ootacamund  in  he 
Neilgherries  the  population  consisted  in  1848  of  Europe  'is, 
three  hundred  and  forty-two ;  Eurasians,  one  hundred  ad 
fifty-four ;  Hindoos,  three  thousand  and  forty-five ;  Mol  m- 
medans,  nine  hundred  and  one ;  other  classes,  four  thou  nd 
nine  hundred  and  forty-one ;  Hill  tribes,  seven  thousani  six 
hundred  and  forty-four :  total,  seventeen  thousand  and  ty- 
seven,  distributed  over  a  space  of  four  hundred  and  tv  ity 
square  miles ;  forty  mouths  to  each  square  mile.  The  ice 
termed  Todars,  who  differ  so  remarkably  in  appearance  tnd 
habits  from  other  natives  of  India,  dwell  in  this  locality  md 
are  less  than  four  hundred  in  number.  There  is  more  relace 
to  be  placed  on  the  Madras  returns  than  on  those  of  Bud, 
and  there  is  in  the  former  some  degree  of  classification.  Die 
return  of  1857  gives  the  following  aggregate  : — 

Ho 


Madras  Population. 


Agricultural. 


Non- Agricultural. 


To. 


Hindoos  .. 
Mohammedans  ) 
and  others  . .  / 


Males. 

6,919,836 

439,063 


7,358,899 


Females. 

6,424,888 

409,154 


Males. 

3,274,313 

413,927 


6,834,042 


3,688,240 


Females. 

3,282,671 

440,745 


19,89 ’08 
1,70189 


3,723,416 


21,66597  ; 


The  proportion  of  agricultural  to  non-agri cultural  inqatei 
a  large  number  of  people  engaged  in  manufactures  and  fade 
Muslins  and  various  cotton  goods  are  made  at  Masulbtaii 
and  other  places.  The  number  of  Mohammedans  is  nosepa;- 
rately  given,  and  the  “  others  ”  jumbled  with  them  md 
partly  of  slaves,  of  people  of  no  caste,  and  of  wild  tribe  T|  .. 
Hindoos  are  as  twelve  to  one  of  all  the  remaining  clas  s.  p:; 

The  proportion  of  females  to  males  appears  larger  i  tin' 
Presidency  than  in  other  parts  of  India  from  which  tlreffl 
returns ;  thus  there  are  (excluding  Madras  city)  : — 
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Males.  Females.  Males.  Females, 

ilts  ..  7,140,463  ..  7,191,700  Children  ..  3,906,614  ..  3,342,296 

Total  males  ..  11,047,614 

„  females  ..  10,533,996 

Emigration  from  Madras  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  British 
* jst  Indies  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  numbers 
ibarked  in  1859-60  from  the  depots  were :  men,  eight 
iusand  and  one;  women,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
il  seventy-four ;  boys,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
’  ;  girls,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  infants,  five 
ndred  and  eighty-eight.  Four-fifths  of  these  went  to  the 
loritius.  The  numbers  that  returned  from  the  above-named 
ony  and  from  Demerara  during  the  year  were  :  men,  nine 
ndred  and  twelve  ;  women,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ; 
xs,  eighty-three ;  girls,  eighty-two  ;  infants,  thirty-two.  One 
b  >,  the  Henry  Moore,  brought  from  the  West  Indies  three 
n  dred  and  thirty  returned  emigrants,  of  whom  one  hundred 
,r  sixty-two  were  men  and  ninety-five  women  ;  the  remainder 
idren.  The  savings  of  these  labourers,  as  shown  by  Go- 
'ament  money-orders,  were  about  eight  thousand  pounds, 
tf.r  ten  to  fifteen  years’  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 
Srigration  is  now  diminishing,  owing  to  more  remunerative 
nnloyment  being  obtainable  at  home. 

he  Madras  census  does  not  state  the  number  of  those  who 
ir  in  bondage  ;  but  the  following  estimate  for  certain  districts 
ia  been  formed  from  the  documents  laid  before  Parliament 


in  828  and  1838  :*— 

In  Malabar .  146,000 

t)  Canara,  Wynaad,  Coorg,  Cochin,  and  Travancore  254,000 

Tinnevelly  .  324,000 

Trickinopoly  . .  10,600 

Arcot, North  and  South .  20,000 

i  ,  Concan,  South .  2,000 

Southern  Mahratta  Country  ..  : .  15,000 


Total  in  above  districts  ..  ..  771,000 


*  iee  ‘Slavery  in  India,’  by  Rev.  J.  Peggs,  page  84.  London,  1840 
iVij  hnan,  Paternoster-row. 
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The  subject  of  slavery  requires  careful  investigation 
preliminary  to  eventual  abolition.  The  Hindoo  and 


i  a 


hammedan  laws  recognise  conquest  as  a  legitimate  sourc  of 
slavery ;  and  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parents,  an  of 
orphans  by  those  who  have  possession  of  them,  are  prcae 
sources  of  the  evil,  as  is  also  the  sale  of  individuals  themse  es 
to  those  who  may  be  their  creditors.  A  system  of  bonc^e 
extensively  prevailed  among  the  Sonthals  (near  Rajmall), 
but  it  has  gradually  disappeared  under  the  protection  afford 
by  Government  and  the  remunerative  employment  wbh 


B'd. 


railways,  coal-mines,  and  other  commercial  enterprises 
A  Kameotee  bondsman  was  one  who,  in  consideration  of  a  m 
of  money,  bound  himself  and  his  heirs  to  serve  the  lei  er 
until  the  money  so  advanced  should  be  repaid  with  intest, 
The  Hunuahee  bondsman  bound  himself  to  work  for  the  mo  y- 
lender  whenever  his  services  were  required.  These  liabil  es 
descended  to  the  children.  The  bonds  were  legally  exec  ed 
on  stamped  paper.  The  Kameotee  was  an  indoor  domcic 
servant;  the  Hurwahee  an  outdoor  labourer.  The  Brsli 
government  only  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  pc- 
tice  in  1858,  and  the  bondsmen  were  at  once  released  Sin 
servitude.  H: 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Madras  Presidenc  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  bondage,  and  to  ameliorate  the  sn- 
dition  of  the  enslaved.  The  slaves  on  Government  Ids 
have  been  manumitted  (in  Malabar  in  1835),  and  in  184fan 
Act  of  the  President  in  Council  ordained  that  slavery  wild 
be  no  longer  recognised  in  our  law  courts,  and  that  styes 
would  be  protected  in  life  and  in  property  as  if  they  ere 
freemen.  Until  a  complete  census  shall  be  taken,  and  lie 
condition  of  the  bondsfolk,  with  the  cause  of  their  hang  i 
become  such,  be  fully  known,  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  ue 
effect  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Government  on  leir 
behalf. 

There  are  several  territories  under  the  government  or  j  is- 
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ion  of  Madras,  not  included  in  the  Presidency  census, 
first  in  importance  is  Mysoor,  whose  native  Hindoo  ruler 
set  aside  on  the  plea  of  incompetency  in  1832,  and 
ved  a  stipend  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year  and 
■th  share  of  the  revenues  of  Mysoor,  which  amounted 
360-61  to  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds ;  making 
ncome  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds.  A 
idy  is  paid  for  military  charges  into  the  Imperial  treasury 
wo  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A 
jali  Commissioner  rules  the  country,  and  makes  an  annual 
rt  to  Calcutta  of  the  proceedings  of  his  administration, 
bis  province,  which  is  larger  than  the  mainland  of 
c  and,  lies  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  degrees  of 
iide,  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  from 

i  t  to  south,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  two  hundred  and 
t  miles ;  and  has  an  area  variously  estimated  at  twenty- 
rtt  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  square  miles.  The  whole 

ii  ry  is  elevated  and  skirted  on  its  east,  west,  and  south 
m  by  the  East  and  West  Ghauts,  which  gradually  con- 
r<  from  the  north  and  support  a  triangular-shaped  plateau, 
le  ltitude  above  the  sea  ranges  from  two  to  three  thousand 
f  some  parts  are  higher.  The  Sevagunga  mountains, 
eiy-five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bangalore,  have  an 
fi  le  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  and  the  Bala- 
di  mountains,  near  Bednore,  upwards  of  six  thousand  feet, 
ited  rocks,  termed  Droogs,  with  bases  of  one  to  two  miles, 
e  bruptly  from  the  table-land  to  a  height  of  one  to  two 
ou  nd  feet  and  upwards.  Nundydroog  is  four  thousand 
fir  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  above  the  sea ;  Severndroog 
If  lousand.  The  elevation  of  Chittledroog  and  others  has 
t  bn  ascertained.  These  gigantic  pillars  are  chiefly  com- 
sei  )f  granite,  gneiss,  and  hornblende,  and  in  former  times 
re  i-owned  with  nearly  inaccessible  fortresses. 

Mbjor  is  much  cooler  than  either  coast  of  the  Indian 
finla.  From  its  altitude  it  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
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both  monsoons,  and  receives  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Ilailsh  ns 
are  frequent  in  the  hot  season  of  April  and  May. 

The  population  differs  in  appearance  and  character  >m 
the  residents  on  the  lower  plains.  The  Hindoo  Mysooims 
bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  the  Nat  es, 
both  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  are  a  bolder  race  than  lie 
inhabitants  of  Bengal.  All  classes  are  engaged  in  agricul  ral 
pursuits,  and  are  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  lan 
the  people  of  the  Madras  regulation  districts.  Mysooim 
thirty-eight  years  under  the  rule  of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son 
Tippoo  Sultan ;  who,  though  they  desolated  the  Carnati<  tnd 
carried  the  scourge  of  war  into  other  kingdoms,  were  CEpfiil 
of  their  own  territories.  After  the  capture  of  Seringapam, 
in  1799,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  co-operation  witl  the 
able  Hindoo  minister  Purneah,  and  aided  by  Colonels  l,ny 
Close,  Malcolm,  and  Mark  Wilks,  organized  an  effeive 
administration,  made  roads,  improved  the  country,  suppnsed 
turbulence,  and  encouraged  agriculture.  In  1804  the  pu- 
lation  was  estimated  at  two  million  one  hundred  and  sevity- 
four  thousand.  Since  then  Mysoor  has  prospered,  at  itr 
inhabitants  have  increased  in  number  and  wealth.  See 
Table,  p.  139.)  1 

The  total  population  in  1860-61  is  stated  to  e;eed 
three  million  eight  hundred  and  four  thousand,  at  1 
have  increased  forty  thousand  during  the  previous  rear 
The  proportion  of  Mohammedans  to  Hindoos  is  as  <  e  t( 
fourteen. 

Westward  of  Mysoor  lies  the  ancient  Hindoo  principf  ty  o 
Coorg,  mentioned  by  the  historian  Ferishta  as  govendlj 
independent  princes  in  1583.  The  Anglo-Indian  autHtiei 
dethroned  the  Bajah  in  1834,  and  assumed  the  soverei'tyn, 
the  country,  which  is  a  beautiful  mountain  region,  diy^ifiej 
with  hills  and  valleys — the  former  crowned  with  foriteffl. 
sandal- wood  and  other  valuable  timber,  the  latter  welculli 
vated  with  rice  and  other  grains.  Coorg  varies  in  el atioi 
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from  three  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea :  it  is  traveled 
in  various  directions  by  ramparts  of  fifteen  to  twenty  et 
high,  with  ditches  in  front  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  in  my 
places  double,  triple,  or  quadruple ;  their  linear  extent  b  ng 
estimated  at  five  to  six  hundred  miles — about  twenty  t:. eg : 
the  extent  of  the  Piet  walls  in  North  Britain.  When  tien ' 
possession  of  in  1834,  some  of  the  territory  of  Coorg  us 
annexed  to  Canara,  and  the  present  length  is  about  s  ty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-five  miles  from  ea  to 
west,  with  an  area  which  Thornton  *  gives  as  one  thousand  ur « 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  but  the  Population  Re.ni 
of  1862  as  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sq  ire 
miles,  with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  four  him  ed 
and  sixty-four  inhabitants,  or  fifty-six  to  each  square  mile 

The  Coorgs  are  a  handsome,  athletic,  warlike  race,  usillv 
above  the  middle  size,  and  nearly  as  fair  as  many  Spaniard  or  s 
Portuguese  ;  especially  the  women,  who  have  pleasing  feat  es,  if 
with  finely  proportioned  figures.  The  people  are  comforblypf 
clad,  cleanly  in  then’  persons  and  habitations,  and  ver  in¬ 
dustrious  ;  they  speak  the  Canarese  language,  are  abst  it 
exclusively  Hindoos,  and  entertain  a  deep  aversion  town 
Mohammedans.  Polyandria  prevails  in  some  districts  arnlipte 
the  Nairs.  There  is  no  census  showing  the  proportion  of  nlAlrj 
to  females.  'flu! 

The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Coorg  liasioL 
improved  under  British  administration.!  The  observi'olti 

Htlidi 

*  Thornton's  ‘  Gazetteer,’  Article  Coorg. 

t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Msegling,  a  missionary  of  standing  in  Coorg,  writings®  ~ 
years  after  its  annexation,  states  : — “  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  ft  tli9  - 
education  of  the  peojile.  Nothing  has  been  attempted  systematically  tosiw 
them  in  intelligence  and  character:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  corr  iinl 
that  three  evils — drunkenness,  sexual  licentiousness,  and  lying — have  gifljl 
increased  during  the  Company’s  reign.  In  former  days  the  Native  ruleBM  \j 
pressed  drunkenness  by  summary  and  violent  means;  now  the  govenett. 
draws  a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Prostitute  Ho: 
formerly  turned  out  of  the  country,  and  Coorg  men  severely  punishdffl 
degraded  for  intercourse  with  low-caste  women;  now,  the  wicked  and  e®" 
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3  by  Colonel  Wellesley  in  the  last  century  “  that  the 
usion  of  our  territory  and  our  influence  has  been  greater 
our  means,”  might  have  been  repeated  with  additional 
>  after  every  one  of  our  later  annexations ;  especially  in 
ease  of  the  distant  minor  principalities,  for  the  righteous 
nistration  of  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  provide 
r  the  system  of  rejecting  the  natural  and  abundant  mate- 
•ffered  by  Natives  of  character  and  position,  and  delega- 
alrnost  irresponsible  power  to  the  inexperienced  youths 
]s  civil  service,  who  were  of  course  compelled  to  resort  for 
e  to  their  ill-paid  Native  subordinates,  and  tempted  to 
(  to  the  counsels  of  interested  persons  and  to  the  solicita- 

i  of  money-lenders.  These  latter,  though  not  more  un- 
jiflous  in  India  than  in  Europe,  have  a  more  dangerous 
te  of  influence  in  the  Anglo-Indian  courts  of  law,  which 

atives  of  rank  and  character  unite  in  cordially  detesting. 
[3  employment  of  responsible  Native  agency,  if  heartily 
oed  up  by  the  imperial  government,  will  probably  tell 

ii  v  on  the  bold  mountaineers  of  Coorg,  to  whom  reparation 
li  for  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which,  without  any  fault 
c  isent  of  theirs,  they  were  deprived  of  the  independence 
y  ad  preserved  for  many  centuries. 

\  ee  thrives  well  in  Mysoor,  in  the  adjacent  jungly  region 
Yraaad,  and  in  Coorg.  European  planters  are  now 
Ashing  themselves  in  these  healthy  districts,  where 
ip ,  cardamoms,  and  other  spices  are  extensively  culti- 
ec  Cardamoms  are  a  precarious  crop,  and  the  Natives 
mj  skill  and  care  in  rearing  the  valuable  production, 
a  led  is  thinly  strewn  in  baskets  of  earth  raised  on  sticks, 

1  need  in  the  shade  in  a  running  stream  to  prevent  the 


do  they  please.  In  times  past  the  Rajah  would  now  and  then  cut  off 
iiiipngue  or  his  head  for  having  spoken  a  falsehood;  in  these  days  the 
,  wf  lies  most  impudently  and  swears  most  fearlessly,  often  gains  the 
ie ;  pen  lies  do  not  succeed,  bribes  do.” — Present  and  Future  of  India 
■r  I  fish  Rule,  by  Henry  Richard,  p.  22. 
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inroads  of  ants  and  reptiles,  who  eagerly  devour  it.  Si  ;es 
are  especially  fond  of  cardamoms,  and  rarely  allow  the  t«i 
ripen.  The  gatherers  are  obliged  to  wear  a  coarse  » 
blanket  dress  to  protect  themselves  from  reptiles.  The  a  ca, 
betel-nut,  and  cocoa-nut  palms  are  very  productive. 

The  province  of  Berar  or  Nagpoor,  recently  annexed  t  the 
British  dominions,  has  an  area,  including  the  Godaverdh 
tricts,  larger  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  rerns 
of  1862  estimate  Berar  at  nearly  seventy-two  thousand  si  are 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  four  million  five  hut  red 
thousand,  or  sixty  to  each  square  mile.  This  is  evid.tly 
little  more  than  a  guess;  no  census  nor  any  classificati  or 
territorial  subdivision  is  attempted  in  the  return. 

Nearly  equidistant  from  Calcutta,  from  Bombay  and  on 
Madras,  with  an  elevation  of  from  one  to  two  thousam'eet 
above  the  sea,  this  region  is  one  of  the  best  portio  oi 
India  as  regards  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate  (It 
is  well  drained  by  the  Weingunga,  the  Wurda,  and  her 
streams;  and  its  black  soil  when  tilled  yields  in  ab  uni  ace 
wheat  and  cotton  of  excellent  quality.  The  people  are  1  ive, 
but  peaceable  and  industrious;  the  majority  are  Hinos; 
the  Gonds  (aborigines)  number  about  a  quarter  of  a  micra, 
and  the  Mohammedans  do  not  constitute  three  per  ce.fll 
the  population.  Much  of  the  country  has  never  been  vital 
by  Europeans,  but  it  deserves  to  be  better  known.  • 

Jeypoor  and  the  Hill  zemindars  in  Orissa  pay  tribis  to 
the  British  Government,  and  are  under  the  managemdl^ 
the  Madras  authorities.  Jeypoor,  in  the  nineteenth  dgree 
of  latitude,  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  north-wit  f 
Vizagapatam ;  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Godavenaji 
on  the  west  by  the  Nagpoor  territory.  It  is  a  wild  coi-tty 
the  people  are  in  a  semi-savage  state,  and  owing  to  the  3nsj 
jungles,  the  climate  is  pestilential  to  Europeans.  Thorca 
of  Jeypoor  and  the  Hill  states  is  given  at  about  them 
thousand  square  miles  (nearly  twice  the  size  of  Wales  d 
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population  assigned  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
sand,  or  twenty-six  to  each  square  mile :  but  both  the 
■ments  of  area  and  inhabitants  are  conjectural.  The 
drabad  assigned  estates”  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
sh  government  from  the  Nizam,  to  pay  for  the  military 
iigent  stationed  in  his  territories,  consist  of  ten  estates, 
lining  in  West  Berar  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  square 
B,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
| ;  and  in  East  Berar  five  thousand  six  hundred  square 
and  a  population  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
j  souls.  The  total  area  exceeds  sixteen  thousand  five 
[red  square  miles ;  and  the  population  one  million  one 
ored  thousand  souls,  showing  sixty-six  inhabitants  to  each 
lie  mile. 

te  southern  extremity  of  India  is  occupied  by  the  dis- 
rof  Travancore,  over  which  British  authority  was  esta- 
sl  d  in  1S10,  and  has  been  exercised  more  or  less,  accord- 
;  )  the  ability  of  the  reigning  prince,  ever  since.  When 
!  ’ajah  has  shown  an  aptitude  for  rule,  and  not  been  a 
sil  inmate  of  the  zenana,  he  has  been  intrusted  to 
I|siderable  degree  with  the  management  of  affairs ; 
e  he  has  proved  incapable,  or  indolent,  the  British 
sknt  has  resumed  complete  control.  This  is  the  case 
hither  small  territories  in  India  called  “Native  States.” 
avncore  has  an  alleged  area  of  four  thousand  seven 
1113d  square  miles,  but  as  it  includes  a  part  of  the  Western 
iavs,  with,  in  some  places,  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
t a  eve  the  sea,  the  area  has  been  but  imperfectly  measured, 
e  fia-coast  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  west  of 
pe  'omorin,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  that  point,  is  generally 
1th  a  few  cliffs  of  slight  elevation  ;  but  fifteen  to  twenty 
leS  aland  the  mural  fronts  of  the  Ghauts  rise  in  magnifi- 
it  asses.  The  population  is  stated  at  above  one  million 
0  |  indred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  or  about  two  hundred 
d  Scty-five  to  each  square  mile ;  a  density  which  is  very 
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improbable,  considering  tbe  mountainous  character  of  a  rge; 
part  of  the  district.  There  are  various  classes  of  inhabi  ak 
including  Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  Jews,  Native  Christians  ini 
others.  Of  the  Hindoos,  many  are  Nairs — a  low  caste,  a  ina 
whom  the  custom  prevails  of  one  woman  becoming  the  rife 
of  several  brothers.  The  Mohammedans  are  chiefly  Mo]ik 
a  fanatic  class  descended  from  the  Arabs,  who  migratl  tij 
the  western  coast  of  India.  The  Lubbis  are  a  mixed  ace 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Hindoos.  The  Christians  si  o( 
three  denominations :  first,  Syriac,  who  recognise  tbe  Pat™ 
of  Antioch  as  their  spiritual  head ;  second,  Roman  Cat  lies 
converted  by  Portuguese  missionaries ;  third,  Protes  nts, 
who  are  chiefly  descended  from  converts  made  by  the  Itci 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  tho  and 
Christians  in  Travancore,  of  whom  about  seventy  tho  anii 
are  Syriac,  and  an  equal  number  attached  to  the  Chiu  i  u: 
Rome.  The  Rajahs  belong  to  the  Nair  caste,  and  regai  the 
children  of  their  sisters  as  them  heirs. 

There  are  wild  and  savage  races  in  the  hills,  who  liil" 
game  and  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  forest,  hffl 
numbers  are  not  known.  Slaves  are  numerous  ;  and  a  goni " 
ment  report  describes  them  as  existing  “  in  the  lowest  sled, 
degradation.”  A  proclamation,  issued  in  1853,  declared! 
the  children  of  slaves  would  be  in  future  born  free ;  fople 
the  seizure  of  slaves  in  satisfaction  of  debts  ;  recognised  raj 
right  to  hold  property,  and  be  protected  by  the  law ;  oh 
bited,  without  consent,  the  sale  of  parents  or  separata  o| 
children  to  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles,  and  enter 
regulations  to  diminish  oppression.  It  is  supposed  tha  this 
proclamation  has  produced  little  or  no  effect. 

Cochin,  situated  to  the  northward  of  Travancore,  f  lb 
that  territory,  subject  to  British  supremacy,  and  is  4 
Native  Rajah  under  the  control  of  the  English  Reside]  Ml' 
the  Madras  government.  It  contains  an  area  of  aboiN 
thousand  square  miles,  including  the  contiguous  \Y  ten 
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its,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  large  back-water  on 
coast  one  hundred  and  tweuty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
1th  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  ten  miles,  and 
pth  in  the  dry  season  of  one  to  two  feet,  is  included  in 
estimated  area.  The  population  is  stated  at  somewhat 
r  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  or  one  hundred 
sixty-six  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The  Hindoos 
ie  many  of  the  Namboories,  who  constitute  the  Brah- 
:al  priesthood,  and  here  exercise  a  more  remarkable 
i  nee  over  their  co-religionists  than  in  any  other  part  of 
: ;  yet  their  conduct  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  austerity 
uated  in  the  Vedas,  and  they  live  frequently  in  a  state 
i  miscuous  intercourse  with  the  Soodra  (low-caste)  women 
t3  Nairs,  the  largest  class  of  the  population.  There 
oany  outcasts  from  Brahminism,  who  are  engaged 
ihermen,  and  in  other  pursuits;  the  Mohammedans 
:w.  The  aborigines  or  hill-people  are  described  as  so 
r  led  as  to  be  “  scarcely  human.”  *  The  Christians  are 
is  and  Romanist,  and  the  Jews  are  of  two  classes:  one 
settled  in  Cochin  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  other 
te  of  more  recent  immigration.  The  number  of  places  of 
sip  for  each  form  of  religion  was  some  years  since  stated 
e  -Hindoo,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four ; 
ski,  thirty-one;  Jewish,  eight;  Christian,  one  hundred 
edit. 

'll.  Tamil,  Mahratta,  and  Teloogoo  languages  with  some 
ec  prevail  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  as  Bengallee  does 
he  langetic  Valley. 

The  Bombay  Presidency. 

rrepective  of  the  Native  States  under  British  jurisdiction, 
Puidency  of  Bombay  has  an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred 
fc  y  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  consequently  larger 
i  le  United  Kingdom.  It  extends  from  south-east  to 
h-"st  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  has 

*  Thornton's  ‘  Gazetteer.’ 
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a  breadth,  varying  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  md 
forty  miles,  with  a  sea-coast  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  i  les, 
furnished  with  several  excellent  harbours.  The  We  :rii 
Ghauts  stretch  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambi  to 
Malabar,  forming  the  buttress  which  supports  the  De  an, 
and  the  plateau  north  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  westen  ide 
of  the  Ghauts  is  rocky  and  rugged,  except  on  the  bc.crs 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  which  are  flat  and  marshy.  Eastkrd 
of  the  Ghauts  the  table  land  is  from  one  to  two  thousam  feat 
above  the  sea,  gradually  sloping  to  the  eastward  and  s  itli- 
ward,  as  shown  by  the  courses  of  the  Kistna,  Godtkl 
and  other  Deccanee  rivers.  Bombay  itself  was  origin;  y  ;t 
group  of  rocky  and  marshy  islets,  and  was  at  one  tin  so 
unhealthy  that  three  years  was  the  average  duration  of  in> 
pean  life  there.  The  gradual  recession  of  the  ocear  tlid- 
exclusion  by  artificial  means  of  tidal  water,  and  an  imp  veil 
system  of  drainage,  has  rendered  the  surface  dry,  a  I  r 
healthy  as  most  other  tropical  places.  The  fort  was  on> 
menced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  iadd 
very  strong  by  the  English ;  the  sea  washes  three  sits  01 
the  fortress,  which  has  a  town  of  some  size  within  its  alls 
together  with  large  barracks,  arsenal,  and  docks,  adapt  fo| 
the  building  of  line-of-battle  ships.  The  native  town  adj-JL 
the  esplanade  isthmus,  which  connects  the  fortress  wit  till 
other  portion  of  the  island,  is  like  most  Native  towns,  iegu 
larly  built,  and  defective  in  its  supply  of  water  and  sewage 
The  European  and  wealthy  Parsee  and  Native  mere  inti 
dwellings  are  scattered  in  different  directions,  afforug.j 
sea-prospect,  with  ^picturesque  views  of  the  adjacent  isldfl 
Salsette  and  its  surroundings ;  or  fine  inland  scenery,  bonk 
by  the  distant  Ghauts.  The  climate  is  sultry;  and,  ovjigf 
the  contiguous  mountains  and  the  western  site  of  Boh); 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  there  is  very  large,  soiiut 
as  much  as  one  hundred  inches  in  the  year ;  while  i  tin 
Deccan  droughts  are  not  unfrequent. 

The  advantageous  position  of  the  island  for  commerdU 
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ity  for  life  and  property  afforded  by  the  British  Govern- 
,  added  to  the  recently  attained  facility  for  European 
course  by  the  Bed  Sea ;  have  concurred  in  augmenting 
lopulation.  In  1716  it  was  estimated  to  contain  sixteen 
;and  inhabitants ;  in  1816,  the  numbers  were  computed 
e  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  of  whom  above  a  hundred 
and  were  Hindoos,  twenty-eight  thousand  were  Moham- 
,ns,  thirteen  thousand  Parsees,  eight  hundred  Jews, 
n  thousand  Native  Christians,  Portuguese,  and  Arme- 
,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  British 
military).  These  numbers  were  irrespective  of  a  floating 
ation  of  sixty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand  persons. 
Parliamentary  returns  for  1857  give  the  following  classi- 
ti>n  of  the  inhabitants  : — 


ombay  Island  and  City,  and 

Colaba  Island. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

I . 

196,979 

99,952 

296,931 

s\  nans  to  include  Siddeesl 
Arabic  and  African  race)  . .  / 

77,359 

46,796 

124,155 

ei . 

00,967 

53,731 

114,698 

sins  . 

12,348 

6,946 

19,294 

w  ks  or  Jains  . 

1,083 

819 

1,902 

a] . 

612 

520 

1,132 

Cites  . 

4,742 

3,265 

8,007 

du  the  total  population  on  an  area  of  eighteen  square 
eis  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  or  thirty-one 

us  id  four  hundred  to  each  square  mile.  The  return  for 
>2 {ives  the  area  at  twenty  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
1 1  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  or  thirty-six  thou- 
d  ire  hundred  to  each  square  mile.  There  are  said  to  be 
y  lie  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  females  to  three 
idr  l  and  fifty-four  thousand  males.  Among  the  Hindoos 
pi'  lortion  of  males  to  females  is  as  two  to  one.  In  all 
-set  lie  males  preponderate. 

liaaotley  groups  that  are  to  be  seen  at  Bombay  converse 
i  Vi  iety  of  tongues.  Throughout  the  Presidency  different 
;u;i2S  are  spoken.  Mahratta  and  Canarese  prevail  in  the 
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south  and  south-east ;  Gujerati  in  the  north ;  Persiaiand 
Oordoo  are  employed  as  the  languages  of  etiquette  a  [  of 
business  ;  Marwari,  Portuguese,  and  Arabic  are  also  in  so ; 
the  Bheels  in  some  districts  have  a  language  peculi  to 
themselves. 

Area  and  Population  of  the  Regulation  Districts 


,ltta 

Name  of  District. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

■ach 

tare 

ilo. 

Bombay  and  Colaba  Islands  and  town  i 
of  Bombay . / 

20 

730,000 

< 

50(1 

Ahmedabad . 

4,402 

650,223 

147 

Kaira  . 

1,375 

580,631 

421 

Broach . 

1,351 

290,984 

215 

Surat  . 

1,482 

492,684 

332 

Tannah  or  Northern  Concan 

5,400 

874,570 

llli 

Candeish . 

12,078 

778,112 

64 

Poonah . 

5,250 

666,006 

1211 

Ahmednuggur  . 

10,414 

995,585 

95 

Sholapoor  . 

8,565 

675,115 

IS 

Rutnagherry . 

4,500 

672,197 

112 

Belgaum . 

13,106 

1,033,373 

7S 

Dharwar . 

6,070 

754,385 

124- 

Total  . 

74,013 

9,193,865 

121 

—4' 

There  is  more  classification  in  the  returns  from  this  resi 
dency  for  1857,  than  from  any  other  part  of  India.  Tin 
aggregate  of  each  district  is  as  follows : — 


Classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

'Ll 

i 

Hindoos . 

3,009,790 

2,642,359 

5,ei,i® 

Wild  Tribes . 

485,321 

428,655 

Low  Castes  . 

408,114 

373,429 

'  i,003 

Shrawniks  or  Jains  . 

70,662 

58,136 

B.79U 

Lingayets  . 

493,046 

272,401 

.,441! 

Mussulmans  including  Siddees  . . 

415,980 

363,284 

i.20) 

Jews  . 

1,840 

69,354 

1,768 

'M 

Parsees . 

62,709 

Christians  . 

32,258 

25,508 

Males .  4,787,325 

Females  ..  ..  4,228,209 


Total  .. 


9,015,534 


■  - 
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;  will  be  observed  that  here,  as  in  the  other  Presidencies, 
Mohammedans  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  Hindoos 
to  the  general  population.  The  Mahrattas,  who  cherish 
lereditary  hatred  to  the  Mohammedans,  form  the  bulk 
le  people.  The  Ramosees,  a  semi-civilised  tribe,  occupy 
nils  south  of  Sattara ;  the  Bheels,  an  aboriginal  race,  the 
fey  of  the  Taptee  and  the  Candeish  basin ;  further  west 
north  are  many  wild  tribes,  all  sunk  in  barbarism.  The 
b  or  Boodhists  are  widely  scattered.  The  Parsees,  the 
i  mercantile  and  best  educated  class  of  the  people  of  India, 
descended  from  the  fugitive  fire-worshippers  of  Persia; 

<  being  driven  from  their  country  by  the  usurping  Mohain- 
«,ns,  sought  asylums  at  Surat  and  along  the  west  coast  of 
L  They  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  Bombay,  and 
1'ired  their  adopted  home  a  centre  of  wealth  and  industry 
1  eir  mechanical  skill,  their  mercantile  habits,  and  cha¬ 
rt*  for  probity.  Even  the  reluctance  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
eminent  under  the  old  regime  to  confer  distinction  on 
it  es,  was  overcome  by  the  public  spirit  displayed  by  a 
ne  merchant;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  first 
hi  baronet,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboye,  was  calculated  to  re- 
cthonour  on  the  class  to  which  he  was  elected,  and  on 
atvhich  he  naturally  represented.  There  are  many  other 
rsis — shipbuilders  and  others — who  have  risen  by  their  own 
enns  to  the  position  of  merchant  princes ;  and  so  general 
thl  reputation  earned  by  them  as  men  of  business,  that  it 
[)( ularly  asserted,  that  when  a  Parsee  shopkeeper  settles 
a/  district,  however  remote,  some  trade  is  sure  to 
'in  up  there. 

Sl.-ery  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
mpn  reports  its  presence  in  the  Deccan.  The  number  of 
vein  Surat  alone  is  stated  at  three  thousand. 

Sahara  and  the  jaghires  attached  thereto  are  under  the 
>inly  administration.  In  18G2,  their  area  and  population 
3  ths  given  : — 
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Sattara  and  its  Jaghires. 

Area. 

Population. 

T 

S 

i 

iCh 

re 

Sattara . 

9,327 

948,053 

r 

Jagltires — 

Akulkote  . 

986 

74,076 

5 

Bliore . 

500 

110,193 

u 

.Tutt  . 

700 

58,794 

i 

Oumdee  . 

300 

67,967 

6 

Phultun  . 

400 

47,160 

7 

Wyhee  . 

Not  given. 

Total  . 

12,213 

1,316,223 

7 

The  other  territories  under  the  Government  of  Bonay, 
whose  Native  rulers  are  still  retained,  are  given  in  the  r  urn 
of  1862  (see  page  151). 

Guzerat,  including  the  Ratty  war  peninsula,  is  a  hge, 
wild,  and  little  known  region:  flat  towards  the  coast  but 
the  interior  broken  into  hills,  rocky  tracts,  and  granitic  ah 
rising  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  iove 
the  sea.  The  Aravulli  mountains  run  from  south  to  nth, 
towards  Delhi,  and  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  ble- 
lancl  of  Hindoostan.  Races  of  diverse  lineage,  manner;  and 
language,  inhabit  Guzerat.  The  Mahrattas  are  numero ;  so 
also  are  the  Rajpoots.  Mussulmans  and  Parsees  are  >  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  towns  ;  but  the  latter  sometimes  erage 
in  agriculture.  There  are  also  the  Coolies,  an  aboriginalace, 
robust  and  brave,  professing  Brahminism,  but  eating  flesarl  j; 
using  intoxicating  liquors  ;  the  Koonbies,  an  agricultural  i bo; 
the  Katties,  who  migrated  from  the  Indus  at  a  remote  peod; 
the  Dunjas,  the  Bhats  and  Charuns ;  the  Bheels  dwl  in 
large  numbers  along  the  Myliee  river.  These  and  other  tee.1, 
require  watchful  superintendence,  just  and  conciliatory  eai 
ment,  and  the  least  possible  interference  with  their  cuoiiu 
and  prejudices. 

In  several  places  the  country  is  well  cultivated.  Cfctoi 
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Guzerat,  Cutch,  &c.* 

Locality. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Mouths 
to  each 
Sq.  Mile 

nore . 

\ 

175 

19,092 

109 

a 

242^ 

26,713 

no 

a 

(Dominions  of  the! 
war)  . / 

4,399 

1,735,432 

394 

CO 

av 

350 

175,000 

500 

)aung  Rajah’s  country 

950 

70,300 

74 

•umpoor  . 

794j 

45,024 

56 

rar  . 

440 

10,582 

24 

hpoor . 

2,384 

184,060 

77 

inpoor  . 

833 

46,017 

55 

er 

72 

4,089 

56 

hut . 

Not  given. 

3,547 

IT 

240 

13,217 

55 

Mm  . 

101 

7,365 

45 

arra  . 

100 

5,017 

50 

1  lud  . 

^Guzerat  .. 

644 

204 

30,885 

14,592 

47 

71 

' 

360 

14,368 

40 

larra . 

96 

4,712 

49 

LV 

507 

40,017 

90 

tj?ar  Petty  Chief 

19,850 

1,468,900 

74 

if  Caunta . 

4,000 

311,046 

77 

r<  i 

or  Deogliur  Barreea 

780 

64,380 

82 

nVarra . 

415 

37,000 

89 

fi see  Chiefs  residing! 
n  ie  banks  of  the  Ner-> 

375 

27,750 

74 

u  a  and  the  Myhee  . . ) 
)yior  (Chota),  or  Mohun 

900 

78,366 

73 

Dola . 

1,300 

122,100 

93 

d 

500 

31.450 

62 

Ml  . 

35^ 

15,959 

456 

sr  ee  (Bheel  Chiefs)  . . 

) 

450 

33,300 

128 

41,557a 

4,646,280 

111- 

!ui  . 

Western  India 

6,500 

409,522 

63 

a) 

lore . 

Southern  Mah- 1 
ratta  Country  1 

3,184 

546,156 

171 

'ei 

and  Hursool . . 

Adjacent  to  Ah-| 
mednuggur  . .  J 

780 

55,000 

70 

av 

it  Warree 

South  Concan . . 

900 

163,650 

118 

Oil 

g 

ern  Maliratta  Ja-) 
■es . J 

Southern  Mah-] 
ratta  Country  j 

3,700 

475,725 

128 

15,064 

1,650,053 

109- 

Total  in  Bombaj 

56,621^ 

6,296,333 

111- 

1  Vty  little  is  known  of  the  condition  of  tlie  people  in  these  petty  states  ; 
ii  i  dr  names  are  so  carelessly  given  in  the  Government  returns,  as  to 
der!  t  difficult  to  verify  them.  The  sparsity  of  population  is  remark - 
e,  tj  the  data  on  which  both  area  and  population  are  based  hardly  promise 
a  a  ipproximation  to  correctness. 
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is  the  staple  product.  The  railway  from  Bombay  to  Bai  In, 
Ahmedabad,  and  Deesa,  will  open  up  this  fine  countr  iu 
which  insurrectionary  movements  have  been  frequent,  lu- 
zerat  and  the  territories  nominally  under  the  Guicowar  ;re 
disarmed  in  February,  1858,  by  the  late  Sir  Bichmond  SI  ce- 
spear,  for  which  “  most  wise  ”  act  he  was  complimente<  by 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India  and  censured  by  the  C  art 
of  Directors  in  England.  From  eight  thousand  villages  I  >re 
were  taken  one  hundred  and  sixty  cannon,  twenty-one  t  >u- 
sand  fire-arms,  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thound 
swords,  and  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  other  weaj  ns. 
Only  two  villages  attempted  resistance,  and  these  were  ar  ng 
the  worst  and  most  turbulent  communities  in  India. 

Sinde,  which  comprises  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus  va  3y, 
is  under  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Area  and  Population  of  Sinde. 


Non-Regulation  Districts. 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

M 

to 

So 

1 

9,042 

650,304 

2,147 

47,955 

10,974 

630,300 

19,240 

340,000 

13,000 

127,035 

54,403 

1,795,594 

Shikarpoor 
Frontier  Districts 
Hydrabad 
Kurracliee  . . 
Tkur  and  Packur 


Total 


The  population  of  the  above  districts  is  not  classified  it' 


return  for  1862,  but  in  that  for  1857  it  was  given  as  follow— 


Classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tot  1 

Mohammedans  . 

758,164 

596,727 

1,35491 

Hindoos . 

203,050 

160,245 

361195 

Other  religions  . 

28,118 

22,433 

5051 

J 

» 


Males 
Females  , 


989,332 

779,405 


Total 


..  1,768,737 


j- ; 
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hyrpoor  district,  near  Sukkur,  in  the  north  of  Sinde,  has 
irea  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles ;  and  a 
flation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  twenty- 
e  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

large  portion  of  Sinde,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Eng- 
and  Wales,  is  sandy,  and  in  many  places  only  cultivable 
onstant  irrigation.  The  population  is  sparse,  varied  in 
acter,  and  very  wild  in  some  localities, 
uere  has  been  a  large  immigration  of  Patans  and  of 
h  artisans  into  Kurrachee,  induced  by  the  demand  for 
;  oyinent  on  the  railway,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  work 
cr  an  enterprising  Patan,  named  Moorar  Khan,  who  is  ex¬ 
iling  one  hundred  thousand  rupees  on  extensive  irrigation 
is  near  the  Hubb  river,  where  he  has  obtained  the  lease 
darge  tract  of  waste  land  on  favourable  terms.  Bhawul 
in,  chief  of  the  Beloochee  hill-men  of  Tinde,  is  establishing 
dage  on  some  waste  lands  near  the  Maunchar  lake,  and 
persuaded  others  of  his  tribe  to  settle  in  the  vicinity. 

T  is  is  the  only  part  of  India  in  which  the  Mohammedans 
ti  mher  the  Hindoos ;  the  latter  are  more  lax  in  their 
ipus  profession  than  their  sect  in  other  parts  of  India, 
d  rere  largely,  but  often  forcibly,  converted  to  Islamism. 
Le >  converts  are  peaceable,  and  despised  by  the  Beloochee 
)l)tnmedans,  who  are  powerful  and  warlike.  The  Sindians 
e  ng  on  the  Indus  are  a  finer  people  than  the  Ben- 
lhs  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Ganges.  The  men  are 
iv  and  the  women  beautiful,  and  the  mixed  race  between 
?  hloochees  and  the  Hindoos  is  remarkable  for  symmetry 
filire  and  noble  features.  The  Sindian  language  is  said 
b  a  branch  of  the  Sanscrit  or  Indo-Germanic  root,  with 
?rer  a  little  difference  in  spelling  and  inflexion  from  the 
re  lindi  of  Upper  India.  Colonel  Macmurdo  says  it  has 
>vei  modern  innovations  and  a  greater  number  of  Sanscrit 
>rd  than  the  Gujarati,  which  is  a  pure  Hindoo  dialect, 
dotliee,  another  Indo-Germanic  dialect,  is  largely  spoken, 
pec  Uy  in  the  hills ;  Persian  is  the  language  of  the  higher 
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orders  of  tlie  people.  There  are  some  Afghans  among  ie 
population,  and  they  speak  their  native  tongue.  Camels  ro 


bred  in  large  numbers  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Indus,  ie 


horses  and  asses  of  Sinde  are  small  but  very  active  and  ha  y. 
Buffaloes  are  reared  in  extensive  herds  in  the  swampy  tr;  s, 
where  they  may  be  seen  wallowing  in  the  mud  with  t  ir 
heads  only  above  water.  The  flesh  is  excellent,  and  le 
milk  answers  better  than  that  of  the  cow  for  the  produc  in 
of  the  ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  so  largely  consumed  in  Inc,. 


The  Punjab. 

The  ten  districts  which  constitute  this  province  are  uier 
the  direct  administration  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  lie 
area  and  population  are  thus  given  in  the  return  of  1862  - 


Punjab  Districts. 

Area 

in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Moji 
to  ll 

Sq.  1 

Delhi — 

Dellii  . 

786 

273,479 

ill 

Goorgaon  . 

2,000 

686,086 

V 

Kurnaul  ..  ..  . 

1,271 

369,085 

1 

4,057 

1,328,650 

Hissar — 

Hissar  . 

3,156 

261,146 

b 

Rolituck . 

2,171 

451,005 

$ 

Sirsa  . 

3,219 

145,870 

8,546 

858,021 

i 

Trans-Sutlej  States — 

Jullundur  . 

1,347 

698,169 

Hoshiarpoor . 

2,188 

833,817 

1 

Kangra . 

3,206 

718,955 

I 

6,741 

2,250,941 

r 

Cis-Sutlej  States — 

Umballah  . 

-  1,829 

723,992 

3 

Thanessur  . 

2,038 

511,887 

i 

Loodiana  . 

1,377 

525,498 

t 

Simla  . 

Not  given. 

27,786 

5,244 


1,789,163 


iii  ■  - 


a 
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Districts. 

Area 

in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Mouths 
to  each 
Sq.  Mile. 

'Jiore — 

Lahore . 

3,008 

602,338 

183 

Groojeranwala . 

2,051 

420,753 

158 

iFerozepoor  . 

2,730 

47 5 , 024 

174 

8,989 

1,558,715 

173 

\iritsur — 

Jmritsur  . 

2,024 

884,429 

437 

loordaspoor  . 

1,075 

787,417 

470 

jealkote . 

1,350 

641,782 

475 

5,049 

2,313,628 

458 

5  ml  Pindee — 

Sawul  Pindee  . 

5,990 

553,750 

92 

iloojerat . 

1,880 

500,107 

205 

melum . 

3,084 

375,800 

102 

[bahpoor  . 

0,500 

201,692 

40 

18,000 

1,691,409 

93 

?hawar — 

leshawar  . 

2,324 

450,099 

193 

uzarah . 

2,424 

290,304 

122 

ohat  . 

2,840 

110,293 

40 

7,588 

862,756 

113 

Oiijat — 

bra  Ghazee  Khan 

0,531 

238,959 

30 

era  Ismael  Khan 

5,745 

434,180 

75 

urnoo . 

4,500 

237,557 

52 

16,770 

910,696 

84 

bop — 

]  Kiltan . 

5,634 

411,380 

73 

'  liozufferghur  . 

2,849 

246,912 

86 

'fimg  . 

5,314 

264,314 

49 

fCogaira  . 

5,553 

308,020 

55 

19,350 

1,230,632 

G3 

l  td  under  the  Administra-j 

ion  of  the  Lieut.-Governor  > 
f  Punjab . ] 

- - - - 

100,406 

14,794,011 

147 

ClIAl  II. 
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In  tlie  return  of  1857,  tlie  population  (including  tka  of 
the  Delhi  districts)  was  thus  classified : — 


Classes. 

Agricultural. 

Non- Agricultural. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femal 

Hindoos . 

Mohammedan  and 1 
others  not  Hindoos ) 

2,242,066 

2,414,755 

1,759,016 

2,060,335 

1,670,608 

1,883,860 

1,293 

1,578 

Total  ..  .. 

4,656.821 

3,819,351 

3,554,568 

2,872 

The  number  of  the  Seiks  ought  to  have  been  sepan  ly 
stated.  It  is  believed  to  be  less  than  two  million,  of  w|ck 
one  million  inhabit  the  protected  states  eastward  of  lie 
Sutlej  ;  and  the  remainder,  called  the  Mangha  Seiks,  dell 
to  the  westward. 

The  preceding  figures,  with  corrections  and  additions  or 
1862,  are  the  result  of  a  census  made  in  1855-56,  since  well 
date  the  population  has  considerably  increased.  It  wil  be 
observed  that  in  some  districts  there  are  more  than  three  in- 
dred  mouths  to  each  square  mile,  but  this  is  chiefly  or  be 
river  borders  ;  on  the  arid  plains  the  density  is  from  fifth 
to  one  hundred.  There  are  numerous  small  States,  unde: be 
supervision,  and  more  or  less  under  the  control,  of  be 
Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Punjab  ;  these  are  thus  described  - 


Punjab  Native  States. 

Area. 

Population. 

JI 

to 

Sq. 

Near  Delhi — 

Bahadoorghur . 

Not  known. 

Not  known. 

Bullubghur  . 

Not  known. 

Not  known. 

Doojana  . 

71 

6,390 

1 

Furrucknuggnr . 

Jhujhur  . 

60,000 

3,000,000 

Loharoo  . 

200 

18,000 

Patowlee  . 

74 

6,660 

i 

Puttiala  . 

5,412 

1,586,000 

Jheend  . 

1,236 

311,000 

Nabha  . 

863 

276,000 

1 

Kulsea . 

155 

62,000 

Puttiala  and  Kulsea  in  shares  . . 

18 

7,200 

Puttiala  and  Nabha  in  shares  .. 

31 

8,680 

Milair  Cotta  . 

165 

46,200 

0  .. 


5  - 
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Punjab  Native  States. 

Area. 

Population. 

Mouths 
to  each 
Sq.  Mile. 

Sutlej — 

lawulpoor  . 

25,200 

925,000 

ighul  . 

180 

22,305 

;ejah  . 

5 

981 

ilaspoor . 

360 

64,848 

issahir  . 

2 ,700 

45,025 

ijee . 

80 

9,001 

llsun  . 

30 

4,892 

lamee  . 

35 

2,853 

irkotee . 

3 

612 

iond . 

10 

963 

ndoor  I  / 

330 

49,678 

pbul 

324 

17,262 

lomharsein  \  Hill  Estates  ..  < 

75 

7,829 

lionliear  1 

8 

1,906 

lonthut  J  l 

80 

18,083 

ttee . 

40 

3,981 

1  thar  . 

9 

3,990 

ikngul  . 

15 

917 

Hag . 

36 

7,358 

Btdhan  . 

28 

2,431 

Ittiala  (Hills) . 

238 

48,836 

Bigree  . 

9 

1,994 

Smoor  . 

Not  given. 

75,595 

deag . 

36 

4,423 

Troeli  . 

48 

3,082 

•a'- Sutlej — 

Hadee  . 

1,082 

139,259 

S'eit . 

420 

44,552 

C  imba  . 

3,216 

101,631 

Kioorthullah . 

598 

212,721 

R  nbeer  Singh’s  Dominions  .. 

60,000 

3,000,000 

103,442 

7,154,538 

69 

T  is  widely-diversified  region  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of 
ict  but  the  Seiks  and  Hindoos  generally  predominate, 
ad  he  Mohammedans,  except  in  and  near  Delhi,  form 
si  ill  minority.  The  Seiks,  who  were  the  dominant  class 
tl  time  of  the  British  annexation,  had  their  beginning  in 
poeable  religious  sect,  founded  by  a  Hindoo,  named 
uni  i,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Driven  from 
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Lahore,  their  original  seat,  a.d.  1606,  they  took  refuge  in  lie 
adjacent  mountains,  and  remained  there  nearly  seventy  y  rs. 
Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  spiritual  chief  in  succession  I  >m 
Nanuk,  converted  the  Seiks  from  an  inoffensive  and  perseced 
community  into  a  military  commonwealth.  He  increed 
their  number  by  abolishing  caste  distinctions  and  allo'iig 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  animal  food ;  the  slaugtw 
of  kine  being  alone  prohibited.  All  converts  were  pled 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  oldest  membe:  of 
the  sect,  were  sworn  to  fight  for  the  cause,  always  to  c  ry 
steel  in  some  shape,  to  wear  blue  clothes,  and  never  cli  or 
shave  the  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Brahminism  m 
respected,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  combine  that  c  :ed 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  on  the  basis  of  the  uni  of 
God  :  and  the  new  doctrine  was  expounded  by  their  Gu  or 
“  teacher  ”  in  the  writings  called  “  Grunths.”  The  Mol  in- 
medans  becoming  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  Seik  peer, 
caused  Guru  Govind,  his  mother  and  children,  t<  be 
massacred,  and  from  that  time  a  deadly  hostility  has  ex;ed 
between  the  two  races.  The  Seiks  overran  the  Pu  ab, 
destroyed  the  mosques,  slew  the  moollahs,  massacred  k 
population  of  whole  towns,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  mil 
disinterred  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  expose  them  as  earn .  to 
birds  of  prey.  At  length,  after  alternate  successes  and  del  its, 
the  Seiks  established  themselves,  under  separate  chief  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  and  were  gradually  united  and  fo:ie|~: 
into  a  nation  by  Bunjeet  Sing,  a  Seik  chief  of  Jat  des  ut, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  European  officers,  French,  Italians  mil 
others,  organised  a  strong  military  power  on  our  north-weem 
frontier.  After  the  death  of  Bunjeet,  the  Sirdars  or  N  in 
chiefs  led  the  Iihalsa  or  State  force  against  the  British  bin 
being  defeated  in  several  desperate  battles,  the  Punjabvas 
annexed  to  the  Crown.  The  Seiks  have  proved  themsve 
brave  enemies  and  faithful  friends :  they  are  now  jp 
able  and  prosperous  subjects.  We  know  little  of  tbin- 
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itants  of  the  adjacent  Hill  districts :  some  are  Afghan, 
3rs  Hindoo,  and  all  difficult  to  govern — successful  rule 
ending  more  on  the  personal  bearing  and  character  of 
English  official  placed  over  them  than  on  any  system 
government,  however  well  devised.  Men  rather  than 
sures  are  essential  for  the  subjugation  and  management 
arlike  tribes,  turbulent  from  hereditary  feuds,  and  iinpa- 
;t  of  any  control  over  their  actions. 

Ire  Eajah  of  Puttiala  and  other  Cis-Sutlej  chieftains, 
(rise  their  internal  jurisdiction  with  little  supervision 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Government.  The  Puttiala 
i  h  is  now  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  Cal- 
ti,  sits  by  order  of  precedence  next  the  Governor- 
!  pral,  and  is  an  acknowledged  British  subject, 
hnjabi  and  Hindoostani  are  the  principal  spoken  languages. 

North-West  Provinces. 

Istward  of  the  Punjab  and  north  of  Rajpootana  lie  the 
ill  Regulation  districts,  termed  the  North-west  Provinces, 
tin  are  situated  chiefly  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
ties  and  Jumna,  in  the  country  between  those  streams 
•D  d  the  Doab,  and  below  their  junction  from  Allahabad  to 
n-es.  The  area  of  these  districts  is  exactly  that  of  the 
li  d  Kingdom.  The  following  figures  show  the  distribution 
tl  population,  according  to  the  return  of  1862  ;  but  when 
3  numeration  was  made  does  not  appear:  it  differs  re- 
rd.ig  several  districts  from  the  return  of  1857. 


Districts. 

Area. 

Population. 

Mouths 
to  each 

Sq.  Mile. 

lies 

t— 

S 

arunpore . 

1,882 

801,325 

426 

a 

luffernuggur  . 

1,64(1 

570,478 

346 

M 

:rut . 

2.350 

1,085,984 

462 

li 

mdshuhur  . 

1,883 

771,844 

400 

A 

;liur . 

1,845 

817,354 

443 

9,606 

4,046,985 

421 

1G0 
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Districts. 

Area. 

Population. 

M. 

to 

Sq. 

Roliilcund — 

Bijnour . 

1,831 

672,171 

Moradabad  . 

2,534 

1,111,971 

\i 

Budaon . 

1,946 

693,627 

Bareilly . 

2,852 

1,305,123 

7 

Shahjekanpoor  . 

2,483 

895,651 

11,646 

4,678,543 

1 

Agra — 

Muttra  . 

1,613 

759,058 

iO 

Agra  . 

1,865 

1,001,961 

7 

Furruckabad . 

1,685 

887,974 

7 

Mynpoory  . 

1,579 

599,229 

14 

Etawah . 

1,625 

580,000 

7 

Etab . 

1,468 

561,532 

2 

9,775 

4,389,754 

9 

Allahabad — 

Cawnpoor  . 

2,348 

1,102.980 

f9 

Futtekpoor  . 

1,583 

679,787 

,9 

Banda  . . 

3,024 

718,359 

7 

Allahabad  . 

2,788 

1,079,788 

9,743 

3,581,427 

Benares — 

Benares . 

996 

857,757 

i5 

Goruckpoor . 

7,340 

3,087,874 

:o 

Azimgkur  . 

2,516 

1,481,359 

'8 

Jounpoor . 

1,552 

1,143,749 

36 

Mirzapoor  . 

5,152 

1,104,315 

11 

Gkazipoor  . 

2,181 

978,718 

18 

19,737 

8,647,772 

38 

Total  Regulation  N.W.  Pro- 1 

60,507 

25,344,481 

18 

vinces  . ) 

Non-Regulation  Provinces. 

Kuraaon  including  Gurkwal 

606,687 

54 

Jaunsar  and  Bewar 

24,684 

38 

Dehra  Doon . 

.. 

37,500 

55 

Ajmeer . 

c. 

291,666 

41 

MJLiairwarrak  (British)  .. 

50,800 

05 
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Mouths 

Districts. 

Area. 

Population. 

to  each 
Sq.  Mile. 

■bulpoor — 

|,augor  . 

3,556 

409,173 

115 

iiumoh . 

2,831 

232,385 

81 

ubbulpoor  . 

6,237 

442,771 

70 

leonee . 

3,980 

211,003 

53 

|[undlah . 

5,105 

83,532 

16 

oshungabad . 

5,000 

238,000 

47 

mi  tool  . 

3,421 

209,456 

61 

ursingpoor . 

2,003 

214,205 

106 

32,133 

2,040,525 

63 

Time — 

lansi  . 

2.275 

413,736 

181 

loun  . 

2,025 

565.550 

279 

umeerpoor . 

2,318 

477,968 

206 

illutpoor  . 

2,850 

256,500 

90 

. 

9,468 

1,713  754 

181 

jfmaur  (British) . 

Total  under  the  Adminis-l 
tration  of  the  Lieutenant- 1 
Governor  of  the  N.W.  j 

362 

25,400 

70 

116,493 

30,110,097 

257 

Provinces  . J 

t  dll  be  observed  that  many  of  the  foregoing  Regulation 


ti  ts  are  very  thickly  peopled,  the  number  of  mouths  to 
h  "glare  mile  ranging  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
l  wards ;  the  average  density  being  four  hundred  and 
ken.  There  is  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  for  each 
'Si ,  but  this  average  includes  irreclaimable  wastes.  The 
5  life  during  the  recent  famine  is  entirely  unknown  ; 
loi  1  Baird  Smith  states  that  it  was  not  possible  to  form 
in  in  estimate.  Neither  has  any  calculation  been  at- 
ipd  of  the  number  of  the  natives  of  the  North-West 
Aries  who  perished  during  the  mutiny  and  rebellion  of 
57$: 


M 
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The  relative  proportion  of  classes  in  the  Regulation  It 
tricts  is  thus  given  in  the  return  for  1857 : — 


N.W.  Provinces. 

Agricultural. 

Non-Agricultural. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fem 

i.  : 

Hindoos . 

Mohammedans  andl 
others . / 

8,955,270 

835,691 

7,655,669 

758,265 

3,967,826 

1,230,407 

3,53 

1,14 

)9S 

310 

Total  ..  .. 

9,790,931 

8,413,934 

5,198,213 

4,67 

378 

This  enumeration  shows  about  twenty-four  million  Hi  loci 
to  less  than  four  million  Mohammedans  and  all  other  clsesi 
the  proportion  being  six  to  one. 

The  Hindoos  of  the  slightly-elevated,  hot  and  dryregiiso 
the  North-West  Provinces  differ  in  appearance  and  cha  ete 
from  the  denizens  of  the  low,  sultry  and  moist  Bengal  junf 
They  are  more  athletic  in  figure,  and  braver  and  mo  ii 
dependent  in  bearing ;  they  feed  on  wheat  and  pulse  the 
than  on  rice,  which  is  an  expensive  grain ;  they  use  am 
descriptions  of  animal  food  ;  and  are  not  such  slaves  to  itus 
nor  so  superstitious  as  the  Bengallees.  The  Hindcstai 
language,  which  was  formed  chiefly  during  the  reign  of  kba 
from  a  combination  of  Hindi,  a  primitive  language  ti| 
Hindoos,  with  Arabic  and  Persian,  which  were  intruice 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  is  used  generally  tli  ugl 
out  Hindoostan  as  the  medium  of  colloquial  intercourse  f  j 
The  “  Non-Regulation  ”  territories,  under  the  adminis  itiu 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Pro  vine;,  ai 
as  large  as  Heland  and  Scotland  united.*  Some  are  s.iatu 
on  the  great  plateau  of  Central  India,  others  (as  Kiiaou 
on  the  lower  ranges  and  buttresses  of  the  Himalaya  Tli 

: 

Area  in  Square  Mile 

*  Ireland . .  ..  31,874 

Scotland,  without  its  Islands .  26,014 

Scotland  with  its  Islands .  30,238 


III. 
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lation  returns  may  or  may  not  approach  to  correctness. 
ie  Hill  districts  the  density  is  not  great.  Jhansi,  whose 
>n  perished  in  the  rebellion  of  1858,  is  comparatively 
peopled  ;  the  territory  has  been  recently  transferred  to 
ia,  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior. 

smaur,  or  Nimar,  in  the  Nerbudda  valley,  bounded  on 
north  by  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by 
5autpoora  mountains,  has  no  area  or  population  assigned 
in  the  preceding  table.  The  length  from  east  to  west 
imated  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
and  the  general  breadth  at  thirty  to  forty  miles.  The 
i  exceeds  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
re  miles.  A  portion  of  Nemaur,  about  three  hundred  and 
t  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five 
nand  Hindoos,  is  under  direct  British  rule ;  other  tracts  are 
te  territories  of  Sindia,  of  Holkar,  and  of  the  Dhar  Eajah. 

Oude. 

fe  recently  annexed  province  of  Oude  lies  north  of  the 
D3S  between  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-eighth  degrees 
latude  ;  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  one  hundred 
>a  ;  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  twenty-eight  thousand  square 
le  The  country  is  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
it  hove  the  sea-level,  well  watered  by  the  Goomtee  and 
ie  streams,  which  flow  to  the  south-east  and  fall  into  the 
tuns.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  soil  fertile  and  well 
let  by  a  brave  and  martial  race,  strong  in  body,  keen  in 
nc  and  attached  to  feudal  institutions. 

T1  population  has  been  variously  estimated.  Thornton 
relit  at  about  three  million  ;  the  return  of  1857  at  five 
Hi  l ;  and  that  of  1862  as  follows : — 

Divisions.  Population. 

Baraitch  .  2,330,500 

Lucknow  .  2,014,822 

Khyrabad  .  1,826, 398 

Bainswarra  .  1,899,355 


Total .  8,071,075 

M  2 
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showing  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  mouths  to  each  s<  are 
mile. 

No  classification  is  given  ;  but  the  Hindoos  largely  pre<  rui¬ 
nate  over  the  Mohammedans,  probably  in  the  proportl  of 
ten  to  one,  although  Oude  was  for  a  long  period  under  Me  era 
sway. 

Colonel  Sleeman’s  writings  well  describe  the  turbent 
character  of  the  people,  whose  disarming  has  now  been  mi- 
pleted.  The  arms  taken  by  Government  consisted,  in  1  and 
numbers,  of — cannon,  seven  hundred ;  fire-arms,  one  hundre  and 
ninety-two  thousand  ;  swords,  five  hundred  and  seventy-  ght 
thousand ;  spears,  fifty-one  thousand ;  miscellaneous  wems, 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand.  The  demolition  oiorts 
has  been  accomplished,  except  fifty  retained  for  Govern  lent 
use;  and  a  few  that  have  been  deserted  for  years  have ieen 
left  standing  because  from  the  immense  size  of  the  irks 
their  destruction  would  have  caused  considerable  expense  the 
total  number  destroyed  is  one  thousand  five  hundreejand 
eighty-five.  Of  these  the  walls  and  bastions  have  ieen 
entirely  thrown  down,  the  ditches  filled  up,  and  the  jigk 
that  surrounded  them  cleared  for  a  space  of  four  hulrei 
yards  all  round.  The  Commissioner  reports  in  1860 thal 
“  in  a  few  years  travellers  in  Oude  will  have  difficulty  :  dis¬ 
covering  even  the  trace  of  a  fort.” 

The  Hindustani  language  is  in  general  use :  Persia  am 
Arabic  are  also  spoken. 

British  Burmah.  I; 

Eastward  of  Hindoostan  and  the  Ganges,  across  the  by  o 
Bengal,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  territory  situated  on  an  near 
the  Irrawaddy,  about  being  formed  into  a  Province  nd« 
the  designation  of  British  Burmah.  It  extends  alor  thi 
eastern  coast  of  the  Bay,  from  Arracan  in  the  twentib  ti 
the  Mergui  Archipelago  in  the  eighth  degree  of  latijde,! 
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nice  of  about  seven  hundred  miles ;  and  consists  of  a  gene- 
-  flat,  alluvial,  rice-growing  region  backed  by  hills  rising- 
ranges  of  forest-clad  mountains. 

lie  area  and  population  of  British  Burmah  is  thus  de- 
;ed  in  the  returns  of  1862  : — 


Provinces  and  Districts. 

Area 

in  Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Number 
to  each 
Square  Mile. 

an  Province— 

iiab . 

1 

(  224,382 

) 

tnree  . 

:  doway . 

14,124 

117,631 
(  32,113 

26 

Total  . 

14,124 

374,126 

i Provinces — 

I  goon  . 

9,800 

252,507 

25 

Jhein  . 

8,900 

225,876 

25 

lae . 

5,494 

232,867 

42 

I zada  . 

2,200 

118,614 

8 

'Ira  wady . 

2,160 

128,248 

59 

'q'glioo  . 

3,900 

UU  ,773 

17 

Total  . 

32,454 

1,024,885 

31 

rUan  and  Tenasserim  Provinces — 

fcqaban  . 

10,000 

108,768 

9 

tit  erst  . 

12.000 

134,872 

11 

Ityy . 

7,168 

56,497 

7 

Ii;ui  . 

5,670 

33,096 

6 

Total  . 

34,838 

333,833 

9 

Grand  Total . 

81,416 

1,732,844 

21 

le  ensity  is  small ;  even  Amman,  many  years  under  British 
le.  las  only  twenty-six  mouths  to  each  square  mile.* 

P(  u,  until  it  became  British  territory  seven  years  ago,  was 
nu  ized  over  by  the  King  of  Ava,  and  treated  as  a  hive 
i-  umder  by  the  Burmese.  There  are  a  variety  of  races, 
shvn  in  the  following  return  for  1860  : — 

*  Bunnah  Proper  contains  only  about  1,200,000  inhabitants. 
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Burmese  .  ..  700,888 

Karens  . 171,821 

Taleins  or  Peguers .  104,499 

Shans  .  17,123 

Khyengs .  13,548 

Yabaings  ..  ..  # .  8,141 

Indians  .  13,818 

Chinese  .  2,058 

Europeans  and  their  descendants  ..  ..  1,429 

Jews .  80 

Other  races  .  7,935 


Total . 1,041,340 

Males .  355,017 

Boys  under  Fifteen  . .  . .  205,597 


560,614 

Females  . 316,419 

Girls  under  Fifteen  . .  . .  184,307 


500,726 


This  census  is  exclusive  of  the  population  within  the  in- 
tonments  at  military  stations,  but  includes  the  chief  ivn 
Rangoon  and  its  suburbs,  which  has  the  following  inh  tit¬ 
an  ts : — 


Men  .  19,850 

Boys  under  Fifteen  . .  . .  10,097 


29,947 


Women . 16,263 

Girls  under  Fifteen  ..  ..  9,674 


25,937 

Total  55,884,  irrespective  of  a  large  floating  populatic  Bn 

The  Burmese,  who  form  more  than  half  the  inhabitar  of 
Pegu,  appear  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Chinese  fa  ily, 
modified  by  climate  and  intermarriage  with  mountain  ices, 
The  original  Peguers,  called  Taleins  by  the  Burmese,  'no¬ 
minate  themselves  “Mon,”  and  appear  to  have  attoed 
civilisation  at  an  earlier  period  than  their  conquerors,  hey 
were  centuries  ago  a  maritime  and  commercial  people. 

The  Karens  are  a  singular  wild  race  distributed  oirftN 
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mtain  tract  of  country,  about  two  thousand  square  miles 
ixtent.  They  are  divided  into  various  tribes ;  the  high- 
l  race,  east  of  the  Sitang  river,  are  thus  estimated — True 
ens,  sixty-two  thousand ;  Eed  Karens  or  Ka-ya,  eastern 
western,  two  hundred  thousand.  The  former  reside  within 
ish  territory ;  of  these,  twenty-five  thousand,  including 
aen  and  children,  are  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
iionaries,  who  require  their  converts  to  promise  to  for- 
1:  their  heathenish  practices,  obey  the  teacliings  of  the 
e,  support  a  Teacher,  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
I  the  temperance  pledge,  as  preliminary  conditions  ere 
t  enter  on  their  new  career. 

he  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  Districts  contain  less  than 
mouths  to  each  square  mile.  In  1860,  a  classified  return 
igiven  as  follows  : — 


European  and  other  Christian  immigrants  . . 

Burmese  and  Taliens  . 

Shans  and  Thoungthoos . 

Karens  . 

Chinese  . 

Malays  . 

Jews . 

Natives  of  India . 


2,015 

205,377 

24,042 

83,224 

4,351 

1,058 

57 

12,418 


Total  .  332,542 

imese  is  generally  spoken  ;  the  Mugh  language  resembles 
e  iurmese,  and  has  the  same  written  character ;  the  Mon 
Of  age  is  spoken  by  the  Taleins.  Boodhism  is  the  pre- 
til  g  form  of  religion;  ignorance  and  superstition  abound. 

Protected  Native  States. 

living  now  examined  the  territories  under  direct  British 
illustration,  it  remains  to  notice  the  states  governed  by 
at  e  rulers,  aided  by  the  advice  of  a  British  resident 
at  ued  at  the  court  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  right  of 
lojion,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  direct  heirs,  will  probably 
a  sectioned  by  the  British  government  as  a  general  rule. 
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The  information  possessed  regarding  these  states  i  so 
scanty  and  vague,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prepa  a 
tabular  view  of  their  number,  area,  and  population.  T  'ir¬ 
is  no  official  document  extant  describing  the  Native  Pri  :es 
or  chiefs,  showing  their  religion,  whether  Hindoo  or  .o- 
hammedan,  or  then’  political  standing  in  relation  tow  ds 
superior  Native  administrations  or  to  the  Supreme  Grovn- 
ment.  Where  it  has  been  necessary,  for  a  special  reason,  he 
area  has  been  calculated  by  some  more  or  less  irregular  'o- 
cess ;  in  many  instances  by  weighing  a  piece  of  paper  w  cli 
covers  the  surface  of  the  unknown  area  as  exhibited  on  a  at 
map,  and  comparing  it  with  the  weight  of  paper  require  to. 
cover  a  known  area  on  the  same  map.  The  populatic  is 
frequently  guessed  at  by  allowing  a  small  or  large  nmnbi  of 
persons  to  each  square  mile  according  to  the  idea  forme*  by 
the  calculator  of  the  extent  of  the  cultivation  and  appa  nt 
density  of  population. 

Oude  exemplifies  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  t  se 
estimates  have  been  made.  Mr.  Edward  Thornton,  the  life 
head  of  the  Statistical  Department  at  the  East  India  He se, 
furnished  for  Parliament,  shortly  before  the  annexatio?  of " 
Oude,  a  return  giving  the  area  at  twenty-three  thousand  seen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  square  miles  ;  population  two  miion 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  or  one  hundred  lud 
twenty -five  to  each  square  mile  ;  in  the  official  returns  tns- 
mitted  from  Calcutta  to  the  India  Office,  London,  in  112, r~ 
the  area  is  given  as  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hunt  ed 
and  ninety  miles,  and  the  population  at  eight  million  sevety- 
one  thousand  and  seventy-five ;  or  two  hundred  and  eigfy- 
nine  to  each  square  mile — more  than  twice  the  number  ;ti- 
mated  by  Mr.  Thornton.  The  following  tabular  viev  of 
Native  states  must  therefore  be  considered  merely  a;  an 
attempted  approximation  to  truth  ;  the  number  of  inhabit  it- 
is  probably  much  larger  than  that  here  given : — 
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es  ruled  by  Native  Princes  and  Chiefs  under  the  Political 
Supremacy  and  Protection  of  the  British  Government.* 


Designation. 

Area 
in  Square 
Miles. 

Estimated 

Population. 

No.  to 
each 
Square 
Mile. 

Locality. 

lor  (Sindia)  .. 

35,650 

3,500,000 

98 

Central  India. 

e  (Holcar)  . . 

8,318 

815,164 

98 

9  9 

Mohun,  and  other  1 
,11  States  . .  . .  / 

17,000 

2,200,000 

130 

9  9 

d . 

6,764 

663,656 

98 

ot  States,  fifteen  1 
lumber . ( 

. 

114,391 

7,412,426 

65 

Rajpootana. 

1,070 

104,860 

98 

Malwa. 

i  and  five  other/ 

9,327 

1,200,000 

128 

ISaugor  and  Nerbudda 

tes  . \ 

2,417 

360,000 

107 

/  Territory. 

pound  States,  i 
jy-two  in  number/ 

8,354 

856,600 

102 

Bundlecund. 

)bor  . 

1,626 

550,000 

338 

Near  Chumbul  River. 

itaoor  . 

1,978 

600,000 

303 

Near  Agra. 

ri»or 

720 

320,450 

445 

Rohilcund. 

leer  . 

60,000 

3,000,000 

50 

North  of  Punjab. 

)/l  and  Sikbim 

56,170 

2,001,766 

3G 

N  orth  of  Bengal. 

c  Behar,  &c.,  Cos-1 
ft  ,nd  Garrow  Hills  / 

13,295 

277,445 

21 

N.E.  of  Bengal. 

p!ih  . 

7,632 

360,000 

50 

Near  Burmah. 

li  iad  (Nizam) 

95,337 

10,666,080 

102 

The  Deccan. 

fci  Mahals,  &c.  .. 

40,054 

1,913,884 

47 

Orissa. 

jjTotal . 

570,103 

36,802,204 

62 

Foreign  Territories. 

T?  Foreign  European  States  on  the  Indian  Continent  are : 


Name. 


Locality. 


Area 

In  Square  Miles. 


Population. 


Jhi  lernagore 

Hal 

Poi?  cherry 
I'au  ..  .. 

Mai  ..  .. 


Goa  .. 
Dan  m 
Diu  .. 


On  the  Hooglily  River 
Coromandel  Coast  .. 
Coromandel  Coast  .. 
Orissa  Coast 
Malabar  Coast 


Western  Coast 

Concan  Coast . 

South  Coast  of  Kattywar 


Not  known.  32,670 
Not  known. 

18S  |  171,217 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 


1,066  313,262 

Not  known. 


*  It(  possible  that  some  of  these  States  have  been  included  in  the  returns  of 
aisli  irritories,  and  that  others  which  ought  to  be  named  here  are  omitted. 
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The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  settlements  or  ral  be 
factories,  marked  as  “  not  known,”  are  very  small. 

The  French  territories,  like  the  colonies  of  France  g<e- 
rally,  are  as  far  as  possible  miniatures  of  Paris.  Sir  Chaos 
Trevelyan  says,  “Pondicherry  is  more  European  than  ty 
Anglo-Indian  place;  it  is  like  a  small  Continental  tin 
transported  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  it  is  teen ig 
with  intelligence  and  enterprise.”  * 

Little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese  settleme:?;  - 
they  exhibit  in  India,  as  on  the  African  coast,  the  filth,  si h, 
corruption,  sensuality,  and  priest-ridden  weakness  which  1  ve 
become  the  characteristics  of  a  once  great  and  enterpriog 
nation. 

Efforts  have  been  recently  made  by  Government  to  at¬ 
tain  the  number  of  Europeans  in  India  not  in  the  servi<  of- 
the  Crown,  but  the  returns  are  imperfect,  and  have  not  et 
been  arranged  by  the  Registrar-General. 

The  Commissioned  Officers  in  1859  in  the  Anglo-Inan 
army  consisted  of — in  the  Royal  troops,  four  thousand  ml 
thirty ;  Indian  troops,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  s  ty- 
three — total,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-the, 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  Government  is  as  in  er- 
fec.tly  acquainted  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  varns 
classes  of  the  people  as  with  their  aggregate  number :  1® E 
time,  perhaps,  has  not  yet  arrived  when  a  census  alls 
be  attempted;  it  may,  however,  be  gradually  accomplhed 
district  by  district,  when  an  efficient  Native  constabulary  tail 
have  been  organized  in  every  province.  It  may  be  assueF 
that  out  of  the  alleged  two  hundred  million,  twenty  m  ion 
are  of  the  aboriginal  class,  slaves,  pariahs,  or  devoid  of  cte; 
the  Mohammedans  may  number  from  twelve  to  fifteen  oil- 
lion;  the  Seiks  (on  or  near  the  Sutlej)  about  two  million  the 
Boodhists  and  Jains,  about  five  million  ;  sundry  others  lit  \ 
tribes,  &c.,  perhaps  eight  million ;  and  the  remaining* 
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clred  and  fifty  million,  Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  creed, 
important  fact  is  shown  in  the  preceding  pages.  So 
as  there  are  statistics  giving  a  return  of  males  distinct 
i  females,  among  the  Native  population,  it  appears  that 
e  is  in  every  district  a  preponderance  of  males,  and  in 
3  places  to  a  large  degree.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
us  of  Bengal,  but  in  other  presidencies  or  provinces,  the 
s,  according  to  the  returns  of  1857,  are : 


Males. 

Females. 

Madras . 

11,047,139 

10,534,558 

Bombay . 

4,787,325 

4,228,209 

North  West  Provinces  .. 

10,495,051 

14,382,144 

Punjab . 

7,029,912 

5,087,909 

Total  . 

39,300,027 

34,832,810 

ii  shows  an  excess  of  four  million  and  a  half  of  males,  in 
)(>ulation  of  seventy-four  million.  It  may  to  some  extent 
caggerated  in  consequence  of  the  seclusion  of  women, 
dhe  difficulty  of  ascertaining  their  number  in  a  household, 
ir  to  the  jealousy  of  their  husbands,  whether  Hindoos 
ohammedans.  It  is  to  be  feared  also  that  female 
a  icide  still  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  to  a 
30  >r  extent  than  is  known  to  Europeans.  But  neither  of 
2s  surmises  fully  accounts  for  the  disparity.  The  mys- 
it |3  law  which  governs  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
pution  by  causing  a  preponderance  of  male  or  female 
tl  can  bo  traced  only  in  its  operation.  The  disproportion 
Ii  ia  must  indicate  either  an  excess  of  people  in  relation 
t.  area  of  land  available  for  their  subsistence,  or  an 

3 led  state  of  life  owing  to  general  and  long-continued  im- 
diment.  In  a  new  country,  with  a  fertile  soil,  abund- 
f  food,  and  no  severe  toil  for  women,  there  appears  to  be 
el  rt  of  Nature  to  increase  and  multiply  the  human  race, 
ra  enish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  For  the  accomplish- 
nt  f  this  great  end,  the  number  of  female  preponderates 
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over  that  of  male  births ;  the  law,  so  far  as  I  could  tract  |ts 
results  iu  Australia,  in  North  America,  in  South  Africa  id 
elsewhere,  holds  good  in  relation  to  domesticated  anil  Is 
as  well  as  to  man  ;  every  colonist  or  stock -farmer  may  obswe 
its  operation  in  the  rapid  increase  of  his  horses,  cattle,  sh  p, 
and  swine;  and  an  examination  of  baptismal  registertlin 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  other  sparsely-peo  ed 
but  healthy  regions  shows  that  Europeans  multiply  in  ie 
proportion  of  girls  to  boys  almost  at  the  rate  of  two  to  ie. 
When  the  cause  for  this  preponderance  no  longer  exists  as 
the  country  becomes  more  densely  inhabited,  the  inequali  of 
births  gradually  ceases,  and  the  relative  proportions  becne 
more  equal.  If,  however,  there  be  a  high  state  of  siial 
prosperity,  plenty  of  food,  activity  of  life  devoid  of  injin  us 
labour,  abstinence  from  pernicious  practices,  and  polical 
liberty,  the  population  will  continue  to  augment  by  the  re-  - 
ponderance  of  female  births;  and  relief  from  overcrow  ng 
will  be  obtained  by  the  natural  remedy  of  emigration. 

But  if  the  number  of  mouths  to  each  square  mile  of  'ea 
be  large  in  proportion  to  the  food  raised,  and  to  the  nuns 
of  procuring  the  other  essentials  requisite  for  a  comforule 
existence;  and  if  unceasing  toil  be  enforced  on  both  s<es, 
whether  as  bondfolk  by  the  whip  of  the  overseer,  or  nler 
free  institutions  by  the  necessity  of  earning  the  pittice 
required  to  maintain  life  from  day  to  day  ;  then,  by  somcaw 
of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  the  male  exceecthe 
female  births,  the  population  becomes  enfeebled  and  (fi¬ 
nishes  in  number.  With  the  effect,  the  cause  of  the  wil 
increases  in  an  accelerated  ratio;  until  finally,  regions  vicli 
at  one  period  were  well  cultivated  and  tenanted  by  a  rgo 
industrial  population,  become  waste,  overgrown  with  jurle,1 
unhealthy,  and  at  length  almost  deserted,  or  scantily  pejjjd 
by  a  spiritless,  sickly  and  degenerate  race.  Under 
deteriorating  process  we  can  understand  why  empires  dc 
and  fall ;  why  countries  once  swarming  with  millions  of  ros- 
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ous  inhabitants  now  sustain  with  difficulty  a  few  thousand 
tched  beings  who  struggle  with  wild  beasts  and  noxious 
itnres  for  possession  of  the  pestilential  climate  and  the 
•shy,  or  it  may  be,  arid  soil  in  which  they  vegetate.  This 
arent  exhaustion  but  real  perversion  of  the  “  powers  of 
lure,”  as  men  term  the  laws  of  Omnipotence,  usually  ori- 
|ites  in  some  form  of  misgovernment ;  in  desolating  wars 
h  as  Napoleon  I.  carried  on  when  he  drained  France 
la  decade  of  its  virility)  * ;  in  the  rapacity  which  sweeps 
y  wealth,  and  gives  no  stimulus  to  skill  and  labour  for 
i  •eproduction  ;  in  the  tyranny  which  attempts  to  crush 
i  ntire  nation  to  a  dead  level  of  apathetic  poverty,  affords 

i  phere  for  public  spirit,  no  stimulus  to  exertion  or  mental 
lition,  and  makes  the  desire  for  personal  distinction  almost 
icssarily  a  crime  against  the  ruling  power. 

filch  has  been  the  state  of  the  people  of  India  for  a  long 
i'd.  During  the  Mogul  sway  the  brave  and  intelligent 

ii  oo  aristocracy  found  honourable  and  lucrative  employ- 
e  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  and  in  the  armies 

e  Delhi  Emperors  ;  but  when  province  after  province 
1  mder  the  absolute  control  of  a  mercantile  corporation 
e  ing  a  sharp  sword,  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  found 
euelves  alike  trodden  under  foot  by  their  new  masters,  who, 
ic  d  chiefly  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the 
si 'to  maintain  or  increase  the  annual  dividends  on  then- 
pi  I  stock,  had  little  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  the 
iti  ion  of  just  principles  of  government,  and  contented 
ei  elves  with  enunciating  high  sounding  sentiments  which 
ad  -ell  on  paper,  but  were  never  carried  into  practice.  For 
ai  a  century  a  large  part  of  India  has  been  subjected  to  a 

*  j, e  population  of  France  was  enfeebled  by  the  wars  at  the  end  of  the 
t  all  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  number  of  males 
:eci:l  that  of  the  female  births.  A  turning  point  has  now  been  reached  ; 

!  cbua  in  1SG1  shows: — males,  18,642,004;  females,  18,739,721:  total, 

38225. 
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“  paternal  government,”  administered  by  inexperienced  yoi  is, 
sent  from  England  to  make  their  fortunes,  under  the  smr- 
intendence  of  their  relations  sitting  at  a  Board  of  Direcjm 
in  London :  hence  an  irresponsible  despotism,  enforced  b;  m 
enormous  standing  army,  obliterated  every  distinctive  fea  re 
of  society,  while  the  extortionate  system  of  annual  land  t  :a- 
tion  ground  the  whole  class  of  cultivators  into  an  uniform  i  iss 
of  struggling  poverty,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  confuted 
deterioration.  The  noblest  families  in  the  land,  with  ai  as¬ 
tral  honours  traceable  for  centuries,  and  with  hereditary  so* 
ciations  venerated  by  the  people,  became  the  victim  of 
territorial  spoliation  and  of  personal  humiliation.  At  rst 
indeed,  while  few  and  yet  strangers  in  the  land,  the  sen  its 
of  the  Merchant- Adventurers  spoke  of  themselves  and  eir 
employers  as  plain  traders  desiring  only  to  exchange  er- 
chandize  with  the  people  of  India.  Even  English  reisrs 
who  know  something  of  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  Empire  .nd 
the  manner  in  which  the  trading  Company  turned  their  ear 
suring  wand  into  an  iron  sceptre,  see  much  to  be  depreced 
and  even  sharply  censured  in  the  process,  but  to  Indian  ft s 
it  must  appear  in  a  far  stronger  light.  They  can  only  iok 
at  their  Anglo-Indian  rulers  as  servants  who  by  force  md 
wiles  sought  favour  and  pension  from  their  “  Hono  ble 
masters  ”  in  England  by  the  annexation  of  Indian  kingms 
and  the  dethronement  of  monarchs, — who  were  left  to  lger 
out  a  brief  and  calamitous  existence  as  prisoners,  or  as  en- 
sioners  on  the  bounty  of  those  who  professedly  came  tithe 
country  as  friends  and  traders,  and  were  changed  by  theove 
of  power  and  lucre  into  the  most  deadly  enemies.  It  won.  be 
useless  to  revert  to  the  past,  but  for  the  hope  that  the  Btisli 
people  may  be  induced  to  understand  the  atonement  whhis 
due  to  India.  Should  this  be  done,  should  the  repm  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  nation  appreciate  the  extent  of  then  obligate 
as  the  Christian  rulers  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  I  ban 
subjects,  acknowledge  the  responsibility  thus  volunril)' 
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med,  and  perceive  that  the  rule  of  these  intelligent  and 
istrious  myriads  must  be  either  a  fearful  curse  or  a 
onal  blessing ;  then  will  arise  cheering  hopes  for  Hindoo- 
,  and  instead  of  the  heathen  darkness  of  the  past,  the 
mecine  wars,  awful  famines,  and  various  phases  of  suffering 
degradation  which  history  in  successive  ages  records, — 
e  will  spring  up  light  and  plenty  and  peace.  A  new  and 
ious  epoch  of  political  freedom  will  commence  for  Hindoo, 
:,  Boodhist,  Moslem,  Parsee,  and  Pariah,  when  admitted 
lare,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  in  the  best  privileges  of 
[English-born  subjects  of  the  British  Crown ;  but,  incom- 
:  bly  greater  will  be  them  gain  and  ours  should  they  be 
:enced  from  on  High  to  receive  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
( abandoning  their  jarring  creeds,  polygamy,  idolatry,  and 
Si,  become  one  with  us  in  the  grand  Unity  of  the  Christian 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GOVERNMENT,  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY. 

%  Wmti 

The  general  administration  for  India  'is  vested  in  a  Serna 
of  State,  and  a  Council  composed  of  fifteen  members,  ho 
are  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  bold  office  during™ 
pleasure  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Secretary  of  Stat  i- 
empowered  to  act  independently  of  the  Council.  B  is: 
assisted  by  an  Under-Secretary,  who  is  required  to  i  a 
member  of  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Hous  of 
Commons.  Both  these  secretaries  lose  office  with  lie 
Cabinet  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  belongs,  but  lie 
Indian  Council  does  not  change  with  the  ministry;  neier 
does  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  superinhds 
a  large  and  permanent  establishment  arranged  under  va  jus 
departments.* 

The  local  administration  is  regulated  by  the  “  Indian  Cm- 
cils”  Act  of  Parliament  of  1861,  by  which  the  provisio  of 
former  acts  respecting  the  local  government  of  India  are 
consolidated  and  amended.  The  council  of  the  Gove  or- 
General  is  composed  of  five  ordinary  members,  three  of  vom 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  (wit  the 

concurrence  of  a  majority  of  members  present  at  a  mein:  - 

I  Bee 

*  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  5000?. ;  of  the  Parliamentary  ldWi 
Secretary,  2000?. ;  the  permanent  Under-Secretary,  and  Assistant  itlu. 
1500?. ;  tire  Members  of  the  India  Council,  1200?.  each;  heads  of  departtn&l 
1200?.  to  1000?.  each ;  and  the  subordinates,  from  800?.  to  500?.  per  aiun 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  establishment  is  about  150,000?.  A  nevmto 
Office  is  to  be  constructed  in  Westminster,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimjdw  - 
215,000?.  Itif 

Every  item  of  charge  connected  with  the  Indian  administration  in  E.M  - 
is  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  India  ;  not  a  shilling  expended  on  any  Oi«| 
at  home  or  abroad  is  charged  on  the  British  Exchequer. 
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be  Council)  from  among  persons  who  have  been,  at  the 
!  of  appointment,  servants  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the 
ipauy  and  the  Crown,  for  at  least  ten  years ;  but  no 
■ary  man  can  hold  command  while  acting  as  a  member 
be  Council :  the  remaining  two  ordinary  members  are 
luted  by  Her  Majesty’s  warrant,  and  one  of  them 
I;  be  a  barrister,  or  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
icates,  of  not  less  than  five  years’  standing.  The 
Mary  of  State  may  appoint  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
« Majesty’s  forces  in  India  an  extraordinary  member  of 
i  .cil,  and  while  so  serving  he  takes  rank  and  precedence 
3  the  Governor-General  at  the  Council-board.  There  is 
racial  member  of  the  Supreme  Government,  who  may  be 
D  el  the  Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer ;  he  need 
e  a  civil  or  a  military  servant,  but  may  be  sent  direct 
r England — as  was  the  case  with  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  and 
^ccessor,  Mr.  Laing  ;  both  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
tli  Legislature,  and  high  in  office  in  England.  The 
i  il  thus  formed  discusses  with  the  Governor-General 
utters  of  administration;  but  the  Viceroy  may  act  inde- 
iclatly,  even  in  questions  of  war  or  peace,  after  placing 
Jasons  on  record.  The  Executive  Council  is  formed 
>  Legislative  Council  for  the  enactment  of  laws  and 
u  tions,  by  the  Governor-General’s  nomination  of  not  less 
u  x  or  more  than  twelve  members ;  one  half  of  whom 
stjbe  non-official,  that  is  to  say,  must  not  hold  any 
1  r  military  appointment  under  the  Crown  in  India ; 

1  tp  seat  in  council  of  any  non-official  member  becomes 
ai  on  his  acceptance  of  office.  The  members  of  the 
ristive  Council  are  nominated  for  two  years.  The 
t'c  or-General,  if  absent  from  the  seat  of  government, 

V  jipoint  any  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  during 
ab  nee;  he  is  likewise  empowered  to  assemble  the  Council 
wire  in  British  India.  If  this  be  done  at  Madras  or 
abT,  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  is  authorised  to 

N 
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act  as  an  extraordinary  member  of  Council ;  in  a  provi  :e, 
where  there  is  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  latter  sit  as 
an  additional  councillor  at  meetings  held  for  the  pur  se 
of  making  laws  only.  The  power  of  the  Council  is  ry 
limited.  No  member  is  permitted  to  introduce  any  mean 
affecting  the  public  debt  or  revenues  ;  the  religion  or 
religious  rites  or  usages  of  any  class  of  Her  Majey’s 
subjects  in  India ;  the  discipline  or  maintenance  of  er 
Majesty’s  military  or  naval  forces  in  India;  or  the  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  with  foreign  Princes  or  Stat  — 


without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Governor-Gen  al. 
On  other  subjects,  the  ordinary  motion  for  leave  to  ii  in¬ 
duce  a  measure  is  submitted  to  the  Council.  Laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Council  require  the  assent  of  he 
Governor- General,  and  are  subject  to  disallowance  by  he 
Crown.  The  Governor-General,  in  cases  of  emerge  w, 
may  make  and  promulgate  from  time  to  time  ordimpes 
for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  British  India,  01  ny 
part  thereof;  such  ordinances  to  be  valid  for  a  period  oi rot 
more  than  six  months,  unless  disallowed  by  the  Crown  ilia 
meanwhile,  or  superseded  by  an  act  of  the  Cover nor-Ge  rai  - 
in  Council.  L 

The  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  empovred 
to  appoint  each  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  not 
less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  members,  and  to  idd 
thereto  the  Advocate-General  of  the  Presidency, 
assemblies  are  under  regulations  similar  to  that  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  The  measures  passed  by  the  respeive 
Governors  in  Council  at  Madras  and  Bombay  retire 
the  assent  of  the  Governor-General  to  become  valid  and 
are  subject  to  disallowance  by  the  Crown.  In  addon 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Legislative  Council  o  tlie 
Governor-General,  as  before  stated,  the  Legislative  Counts  at 
Madras  and  Bombay  cannot,  without  the  consent  o:  the 
Governor-General,  take  into  consideration  any  propolion 
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cting  custom  duties,  currency  (coin  or  bank  notes),  post 
;e,  telegraph,  penal  code,  patents,  or  copyright.  The 
rernor-General  may  extend  the  provisions  of  the  “  India 
mcils  Act”  to  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab, 
nay  constitute  new  Provinces,  and  apply  the  provisions  of 
“aforesaid  Act”  thereto,  subject  to  the  previous  assent  of 
Crown.  If  a  vacancy  happen  in  the  office  of  Governor- 
leral,  and  no  provisional  successor  be  in  India  to  supply 
i  vacancy,  the  Governor  of  Madras  or  of  Bombay, 
irding  to  seniority  of  appointment,  is  to  act  until  the 
nal  of  a  successor.* 

he  Governor-General,  or  as  he  is  now  generally  styled,  the 
i< roy  of  India,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  term  of  office 
rout  six  years,  and  the  salary  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
nnnum,  with  a  palace  and  establishment  at  Calcutta,  and 
narmiug  country  residence  with  a  spacious  park  and 
,iens,  at  Barrackpoor,  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital, 
he  new  Legislative  Council  was  brought  into  operation  in 
ill  ary,  1862,  by  Lord  Canning ;  it  comprised  among  its 
embers  five  European  gentlemen,  of  the  class  formerly 
n  :d  “  Interlopers” — i.  e.,  not  belonging  to  the  Indian  civil 
ilitary  services ;  and  three  natives  of  India : — first, 
e  tajah  of  Puttiala,  who  stood  zealously  and  usefully  by 
e  iritish  Government  in  the  North-West  provinces  during 
e  isis  of  1857-8  ;  second,  the  able  Brahmin,  Dinkur  Rao, 
e  ime  minister  of  Sindia  at  Gwalior,  whose  loyal  attachment 
is  f  the  highest  importance  in  Central  India,  during  the 
at  y ;  and  a  petty  Rajah,  Deo  Narrain  Sing,  who  rendered 
m  service  at  Benares,  at  the  period  of  the  levy  of  the 
cc  e-tax.  By  the  appointment  of  un-official  European 
d  dative  gentlemen  to  assist  in  enacting  laws  for  India, 

*  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  is  5000 1. 
yea  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  30001. ;  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
the  Registrar  and  Official  Reporter,  3001.  a  year.  The  total  cost, 
lepc  lent  of  the  salaries  of  members  of  llie  Council,  is  10,0001.  a  year. 

N  2 
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the  barriers  of  caste  as  regards  station  and  colour,  which  ]  vt 
so  long  and  so  banefully  existed,  have  at  length  been  part  Qy 
broken  down ;  and  a  step  has  been  taken  which  has  ft  Ji- 
tated  sound  legislation  for  the  time,  and  may  prepare  the  ay 
for  the  extension  of  constitutional  freedom  to  all  class*  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Indian  subjects. 

The  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  had  becne 
cyphers  in  the  government  of  India,  their  most  trifling  pts 
had  fallen  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  authority  at  al- 
cutta  ;  but  in  January,  1862,  Legislative  Councils  were  as; ru¬ 
bied  at  these  Presidencies,  un-official  English  and  N;  vo 
members  being  nominated  as  at  Calcutta,  among  the  inly 
constituted  functionaries.  i  A. 

The  Province  of  Bengal,  with  its  forty  million  people,  nd 
immense  area,  is  ruled  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  see 
January,  1862,  is  also  aided  by  a  Legislative  Council  im¬ 
posed  of  four  official  and  four  non-official  Europeans,  tli 
three  Native  gentlemen  :  the  Europeans  comprising  two  :er- 
chants,  a  lawyer,  and  an  indigo  planter;  the  Native-fv 
Zemindar  (landlord),  a  Hindoo  (Prussunu  Comar  Tape) 
who  was  formerly  assistant  clerk  in  the  Supreme  Legist;  ve 
Council,  and  a  Mohammedan  deputy  magistrate.  Siilar 
Councils  are  to  be  appointed  for  the  North-West  Proviies 
and  the  Punjab.  i  l, 

The  duties  of  a  Governor  or  a  Lieutenant-Governoi in¬ 
clude  the  making  from  time  to  time  official  toms  tlmgli 
the  large  provinces  under  his  rule.  He  holds  Durbars,  or  re- 
monial  courts,  for  the  presentation  of  the  Chiefs  and  Niw 
gentry  in  their  several  districts ;  confers  khelauts  (dr  sea* 
of  distinction)  and  presents  on  meritorious  individuals ;  law 
complaints,  redresses  grievances,  sanctions  and  inspects  p die 
works  ;  reviews  the  various  police  battalions  and  stafcislu 
visits  schools,  gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  dispensaries,  officesjtml 
other  Governmental  institutions;  inquires  into  frontier  lie 
Dutes,  and  the  condition  of  the  wild  hill  tribes;  ar,  is 
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3cted  to  exercise  a  rigid  supervision  over  all  the  Govern- 
it  functionaries. 

he  affairs  of  Oude  are  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
ernor,  who  will  probably  be  eventually  assisted  by  a  Legis- 
ie  Council. 

he  British  Government  assumed  the  administration  of 
Province  early  in  1856 ;  dining  the  ensuing  year,  the 
ials  were  occupied  in  making  summary  settlements  of  the 
revenue,  and  organizing  various  courts  of  judicature ; 
mutiny  of  the  Native  troops  broke  out  in  June,  1857 ; 
country  was  not  re-subjected  to  British  rule  until  1858- 
and  the  year  1859-60,  when  tranquillity  was  restored, 
to  first  period  for  which  returns  have  been  furnished  by 
Pent  departments,  working  under  a  regular  system  in 
transaction  of  public  business. 

i\  uneasy  and  alarming  state  of  feeling  prevailed  through - 
Oude  in  1859-60,  in  consequence  of  the  proprietors  of 
wdoubting  the  permanence  of  the  arrangement  promised 
overnment.  The  Governor-General  visited  Lucknow  ; 
k  i  Durbar,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ta  chief  talookdars,  who  were  assured  by  His  Lordship 
it  he  ancient  talookdaree  system  of  Oude  had  been  revived 
d  erpetuated  ;  in  confirmation  of  which  sunnuds,  or  title- 
ec  were  given  for  their  estates  to  every  landholder  present, 
t  impossible,”  says  the  Commissioner,  “  to  overrate  the 
ncaial  results  of  the  assurance  thus  given  by  His  Excel- 
jc;in  person.” 

B  investing  the  leading  talookdars  with  magisterial 
acins  among  the  people  on  their  respective  estates,  the 
lerfts  of  the  landlords  have  become  identified  with  the 
iti;  Government,  and  they  now  heartily  co-operate  with 
iro  an  functionaries  in  promoting  social  improvement. 

Thl  present  mode  of  conducting  affairs  works  well,  for 
vio  reasons.  In  Oude,  for  the  first  time  in  Anglo-Indian 
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history,  “  the  administration  is  conducted  on  the  great  }  n- 
civile  of  recognizing  a  powerful  landed  aristocracy  asm 
important  element  of  national  prosperity.”  The  condueof 
the  new  magistrates  “  has  been  almost  without  exception  x- 
emplary,  and  this  is  no  doubt  attributable,  in  a  great  degie, 
to  their  having  been  treated  with  friendliness  and  confide  e. 

instead  of  with  jealousy  and  distrust . The  relai  as 

between  the  Native  aristocracy  and  the  servants  of  Govn- 
ment  are  on  a  freer  and  kindlier  footing  than  in  most  pts 
of  India.”  * 

It  will  be  Avell  if  the  system  which  has  proved  so  usul 
in  Oude  be  generally  adopted.  In  the  Punjab  a  numbe  of 
chiefs  (about  thirty)  have  been  invested  by  the  Goverir- 
General  with  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  Magisterial  id 
Revenue  departments,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  dis  et 
European  officers.  “This  measure  has  given  great  satis  ic- 
tion  to  the  higher  classes.”! 

These  proceedings  have  influenced  the  authorities,  who  'e- 
side  over  the  thirty- two  million  inhabitants  of  the  North-Lst 
Provinces.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  his  report  for  18601. 
says,  “  During  the  period  which  has  passed  [more  than  11- 
a-century]  since  the  ‘  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  ’  cue  as 
into  our  possession,  no  power  has  been  conceded  to  the  Nivej.'i 
aristocracy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  chiefs  and  represeta- 
tives  of  the  people.  The  tendency  of  our  institutions  ml 
our  systems,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  has  been  to  obliteitfoj.;; 
all  distinctions,  and  to  reduce  all  to  one  common  level,  lie  jj, 
time  has  now  come  when,  following  the  guidance  of  leliju 
Majesty’s  representative  in  this  country,  and  the  examp  of 
younger  administrations,  this  Government  might  initial  a 
more  generous  policy,  and  give  an  opening  to  the  heat  ot 
Native  society  for  the  useful  occupation  of  them  intellemal 

!  I  ; 

*  ‘  Report  of  Oude  Commissioner,  1859-60.’ 

f  ‘  Punjab  Report,  1859-60,’  p.  39.  Printed  at  Calcutta,  1861.  I 
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■rgics,  and  for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  the  large  influence, 
h  local  and  personal,  which  they  possess,  in  the  service  of 
State.” 

Phis  policy,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  remarks,  has  been 
.tended  with  marked  success”  in  Oude  and  in  the  Punjab, 
?re  the  chiefs  “have  discharged  the  new  functions  justly, 
gently,  and  intelligently,  with  no  arrogation  or  abuse  of 
jiority ;  and  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  honour  of 
ag  associated  with  the  European  officers  of  the  Govern- 
it,  even  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  in  the  admini- 
:tion  of  criminal  justice,  and  in  the  disposal  of  revenue 
ness.”  Had  this  justly  praised  system  been  tried  in  the 
(th-West  Provinces,  it  might  have  averted  the  disastrous 
>  'llion  and  famine  by  which  they  have  recently  been  deso- 
,1:1.  The  more  generous  course  of  action  adopted  in  Oude 
ill  only  advocated  as  fit  for  the  North-West  Provinces, 
i  not  proposed  for  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
n  the  Home  Government  will  enforce  the  extension  of  a 
efficent  policy  calculated  to  call  forth  the  intellect,  energy, 
ir  affections  of  millions  of  men  in  India,  and  thus  secure 
k  •  fidelity  to  the  Crown  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
ai  region  which  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
_;gu,  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  and  Martaban  are  being  united 
l  ne  province,  called  British  Burmah.  There  are  now,  there- 
)i-  three  Presidencies — Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and 
ai  Lieutenant-Governorships,  viz.  —  the  North-West  Pro- 
inis  (which  require  some  more  accurate  designation),  the 
inab,  Oude,  and  British  Burmah ;  and  a  Central  Province, 
on  osed  of  Berar  and  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories, 
ac  r  a  Commissioner. 

£  municipal  spirit  is  being  encouraged  in  different  parts  of 
ml  ;  its  operation  is  familiar  to  the  Hindoos,  who  are 
ccitomed  to  local  government  and  organized  action. 

1  ney  is  being  raised  in  various  towns  for  sanitary  pur- 
ns( ,  schools,  and  hospitals ;  and  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
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encourage  the  movement  by  a  general  Municipal  Act  of  he 
Supreme  Legislature  authorising  the  establishment  of  ec* 
tive  corporations  in  every  large  city  in  India. 

Calcutta  has  a  Municipality  composed  of  CommissioTs 
who  levy  rates  for  the  cleansing,  lighting,  road-making,  id 
improvement  of  the  city.  A  house-tax  yields  about  fy. 
three  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  a  lighting  rate,  thirl  ;n 
thousand  pounds ;  and  a  carriage  and  horse  tax  about  i  le 
thousand  pounds.  The  city  is  lit  by  six  hundred  gas-lias. 
There  is  no  efficient  water  supply  to  habitations;  and  lie 
sanitary  regulations  are  defective. 

There  is  a  Municipality  at  Madras,  with  an  incomqof 
forty-live  thousand  a-year,  employed  in  making  and  repai  igp 
roads,  lighting,  scavengering,  watering,  and  other  purpose  i 

Similar  associations  have  been  voluntarily  establishecat 
Bombay,  Kurrachee,  Salem,  and  Yizagapatam ;  and  Le 
effected  considerable  sanitary  improvements. 

The  forms  of  administration  vary  among  the  Native  Stas; 
in  general  there  is  an  hereditary  prince  invested  with  desp  ie 
power  exercised  under  the  eye  of  a  British  resident ;  in  sue 
places  the  rajah  or  chief  is  aided  by  a  Council  of  nobles  in 
Bhootan,  the  country  is  administered  by  two  rulers  (the  Deb  id 
the  Dhurm  Rajahs),  who  exercise  respectively  supreme  jis- 
diction  in  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.  These  offices  are  ot 
hereditary :  the  Deb  Rajah  is  chosen  by  election  from  tie 
to  time  from  among  the  great  officers  of  state ;  the  Dhtm 
Rajah  holds  his  office  for  life,  is  regarded  as  an  incarnam  % 
of  the  Deity,  and  is  supposed  to  be  miraculously  invested) 
infancy  with  spiritual  authority.  Sometimes  the  actioiof 
government  is  paralysed  by  disputes  between  the  templalpi 
and  spiritual  rulers.* 

The  constitution  of  the  Cossyas  in  the  Jynteea  Hill  is 
democratic  :  the  Doloies  or  chiefs  are  elective  and  removslfl 

*  ‘Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India,  1859-60,’  part  ii.  p.  64.  -t 
Papers.  Commons. 
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he  people.  The  turmoil  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
fixed  duration  of  office  induced  our  Government  to  cause 
Doloies  to  be  appointed  for  three  years  certain ;  these 
tionaries  adjudicate  civil  suits  to  the  value  of  fifty  rupees, 
in  open  Durbar  all  criminal  cases  which  are  not  of  an 
ous  nature,  and  conduct  the  public  business  of  their 
active  districts.  Some  villages  are  under  the  charge  of 
men  or  chiefs  called  Sirdars. 

re  general  administration  of  British  India  is  conducted 
s  higher  departments  by  Europeans,  who  form  what  is 
nated  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  Appointments 
in  may  now  be  contended  for  by  all  natural-born 
•jets  of  Her  Majesty,  above  eighteen  and  under  twenty- 
t  years  of  age,  of  sound  health  and  good  moral  character, 
gilections  are  decided  by  the  result  of  public  examina- 
i  the  first  of  which  is  in  English  composition,  the  literature 
p  ding  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Britain)  and  history 
Egland,  Greece,  Koine,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  in 
t  :matics,  pure  and  mixed ;  in  natural  science  (chemistry, 
c  icity,  magnetism,  natural  history,  geology,  and  mine- 
o<  );  in  moral  science  (logic,  and  mental,  moral,  and 
it  al  philosophy) ;  and  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic 
giges  and  literature.  Six  months  afterwards  the  candi- 
eure  subjected  to  a  further  examination  in  English  com- 
sit  a,  in  the  history  and  geography  of  India,  and  in  the 
iu  its  of  the  Bengalee  or  of  the  Hindoostani  languages, 
ft  “  Covenanted  ”  Civil  Service  comprises  nearly  eight 
nd  d  members.  Their  salaries  range  from  three  hundred 
eiit  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  they  subscribe 
a  1  id,  which  after  twenty-five  years’  service  or  twenty-two 
us  residence,  yields  under  certain  conditions  a  pension 
out  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

Hi  e  is  also  an  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  the  members 
"h  l  are  not  subjected  to  the  training  above  described, 
eh  umber  and  salaries  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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Uncovenanted  Civil  Service  in  India,  1861. 


— 

Locality. 

Classes. 

Number. 

Sala 
per  A 

ra, 

Bengal  . j 

Nortli-West  Provinces 

Punjab  . | 

Madras  . j 

Bombay . j 

Other  parts  of  India  j 

Europeans  and  Eurasians 

Natives  . 

Europeans  . 

Eurasians . 

Natives  . 

Europeans  . 

Eurasians  . 

No  Natives  apparently. 

Europeans  . 

Eurasians . 

Natives  . 

Europeans  and  Eurasians 

Natives  . 

Europeans  and  Eurasians 
Natives  . 

1305 

418 

219 

293 

643 

179 

107 

309 

236 

557 

329 

556 

1007 

54 

£. 

12  to 
72  ,, 
36  ,, 
21  ., 
36  ,, 
36  ,, 
36  ,, 

12  ,, 
16  „ 
120  ,, 
24  ,, 
18  ,, 
12  ,, 
90  ,, 

wo 

100 

508S 

T20 

S40 

<00 

120 

<00 

200 

100 

J00 

Kill 

100 

300 

In  all  India  . .  . .  | 

Europeans  and  Eurasians 
Natives  . 

3984 

2228 

12  ,, 
18  ,, 

100 

100 

Formerly  the  patronage  of  the  Covenanted  Civiland 
Military  Services  was  monopolised  by  a  few  families » 
nected  with  the  East  India  Company.  Considering  tha  tin 
members  sprang  from  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  andial 
ample  emoluments,  high  prizes,  and  an  immense  field  ft  th 
development  of  talent  was  afforded  them,  it  is  remanblt 
how  few  rose  above  mediocrity.  The  “  Civil  Service,”  jrtl) 
from  paucity  of  numbers  and  mistaken  notions  of  ecounv 
but  also  from  the  absence  of  efficient  men,  was  consatl] 
strengthened  by  officers  who  were  drafted  from  their 'egi 
ments  for  the  fulfilment  of  civil  duties.  The  readers  of  Tglo 
Indian  history  will  find  that  the  names  of  Governor  liiti  ~ 
Streynsliam  Masters  of  Madras,  and  honest  Job  Chanck 
of  Warren  Hastings,  with  Wilkins,  Colebrooke,  Wilford.nd; 
few  scholars  of  that  day  ;  of  the  men  of  the  Wellesley  non! 
Metcalfe,  Edmonstone,  Webbe,  Elphinstone,  Jonathan  Di.caq 
Barlow,  Adam,  Bay  ley  and  St.  George  Tucker ;  of  fig® 
mouth,  Frederick  Shore,  Cleveland,  Orme,  Stuart,  a* 
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ter  Hamilton,  Wilson ;  and  in  the  present  epoch,  of 
1  Lawrence,  Montgomery,  Halliday,  Hamilton,  Frere, 
Grant,  almost  exhaust  the  roll  of  able  civilians ;  while 
e,  Barry  Close,  Malcolm,  Munro,  Gillespie,  Ochterlony, 
1,  Wilks,  Grant  Duff,  Briggs,  the  lamented  Henry  Law- 
e,  Outram,  Nicholson,  Baird  Smith,  Cotton,  Abbot, 
ardes,  Kay,  Balfour,  and  some  others  constitute  the  lead- 
celebrities  of  the  Indian  army  for  a  century. 
ie  abolition  of  monopoly,  the  open  area  for  election,  and 
healthy  principle  of  emulation,  are  believed  to  have 
bed  new  and  vigorous  blood  into  an  effete  system.  In 
C-60,  one  hundred  and  twenty  candidates  were  elected 
f  severe  competitive  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil 
rce;  they  have  sprung  from  every  class  of  English 
::ty :  sons  of  druggists,  ironmongers,  tailors,  upholsterers, 
i  :rs,  undertakers,  farmers,  stewards,  millers,  butchers, 
inrs,  have  obtained  appointments  by  the  exercise  of 
ets  which  they  would  not  formerly  have  been  per- 
td  to  bring  inside  the  walls  of  Haileybury.  And  now, 
rsthe  *  Friend  of  India,’  “  there  is  no  official  from  the 
)\  -nor- General  down  to  the  district  officer,  who  has  not 
pissed  his  satisfaction  with  his  competitive  subordinates, 
tl  inly  a  few  exceptions.  The  superiority  of  the  new  men 
itilustrious,  conscientious,  and  able  officers  is  as  undoubted, 
tl  fear  that  they  would  prove  mere  bookworms  has  proved 
folded.” 

T  Indian  Military  Service  is  undergoing  a  change  similar 
ft  effected  in  the  Civil  Departments:  an  entirely  new 
iss'of  officers  is  being  introduced  with  every  prospect  of 
i  is  Tory  results. 

In  vidual  character  has  a  powerful  iufluence  in  India  for 
•odj  r  for  evil ;  since  the  ordinary  class  of  Natives  naturally 
dgi  he  British  Government  by  the  conduct  of  the  English- 
m  ho  is  their  immediate  ruler.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
uuo  judgment,  just  yet  merciful,  consistent  in  his  actions, 
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making  allowance  for  tlie  ignorance,  the  cunning,  the  nv- 
judices,  and  the  superstitions  fostered  by  long  yea  of 
oppression ;  not  grasping  at  a  momentary  increase  of  rev  no, 
but  allowing  the  honey  to  be  accumulated  in  the  hiv  for 
seasons  of  famine  or  pressure ;  and  enlightening,  encoura  n<r, 
and  guiding  the  people  and  their  chiefs  in  promoting  i  HI 
works,  his  administration  becomes  a  benefit  to  thos<  in> 
trusted  to  his  care,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  conjee  red 
by  considering  not  only  the  good  obtained,  but  also  themery 
averted  from  a  helpless  and  much-oppressed  peasant; 
Englishmen  who  have  thus  ruled  provinces  and  dislcts, 
equal  in  size  to  small  European  kingdoms,  have  een 
venerated  by  the  Natives  almost  as  deities  in  the  sha  ■  of 
men.  Long  after  they  have  quitted  India,  their  namesand 
deeds  are  held  in  remembrance  by  the  affectionate  Him  os; 
and  such  functionaries  deserve  equal  gratitude  from  the  - 
Government,  to  which  they  are  indeed  “towers  of  strenh," 
more  valuable  than  legions  of  armed  men  in  maintaining  the 
stability  of  British  dominion  in  the  East. 

Henry  Lawrence  is  the  recognised  exemplar  of  the  are 
class  of  self-sacrificing  rulers,  who  in  the  dark  era  whic  we 
have  now  happily  passed,  realised  the  idea  of  a  “Patnal 
Government ;  ”  and  his  bright  example  will,  it  is  to  be  Led, 
be  extensively  followed  by  the  new  race  of  officials  vicF’i 
competition  has  provided  for  the  public  service.  Tooain 
the  grateful  homage  of  millions  for  exercising  a  humane  ray 
over  them  is  a  reward  far  greater  than  Parliament  am  the 
Crown  can  bestow,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ink 
and  honours  will  be  freely  granted  to  those  who  fulfi  flip 
high  expectations  formed  of  them  by  their  country. 

The  official  reports,  now  annually  laid  before  Parliaimt, 
on  the  moral  progress,  social  condition,  and  governme;  of 
every  section  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  will  placon 
record  the  names  of  those  intrusted  with  various  degre  of 
power,  and  they  will  be  treated  according  to  their  desert 
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Military  Force. 

lis  is  an  important  branch  of  the  Indian  administration, 
number  of  armed  men  maintained  has  increased  with  the 
ssion  of  territory  to  be  protected.  The  troops  forming  the 
m  army  have  been  composed — 1st,  of  regiments  of  the 
and  cavalry,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  serving  for  a 
ed  period  in  India,  and  paid  for  from  the  revenues  of 
.  country ;  2nd,  of  European  corps  of  artillery,  infantry, 
cavalry,  enlisted  in  Britain  by  the  East  India  Company 
xclusive  service  in  India ;  3rd,  of  Native  artillery, 
ay,  and  infantry,  composed  of  Hindoos,  Mohammedans, 
bther  Indians,  officered  by  Europeans.  At  the  com- 
:,3inent  of  the  present  century  the  Indian  army  contained 
i  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  men,  of  whom 
ay-three  thousand  were  Europeans  (in  the  proportion  of 
i  one  European  to  seven  Natives)  ;  in  1810,  two  hundred 
land  (one  European  to  six  Natives) ;  in  1820,  two 
ued  and  fifty-six  thousand  (one  European  to  nine 
tips) ;  in  1830,  about  two  hundred  thousand  (one 
rcsan  to  six  Natives) ;  in  1840,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
umd  (nearly  one  European  to  seven  Natives) ;  and  in 
iGtwo  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand,  viz.,  Euro- 
n  forty-nine  thousand,  Natives  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
ut  housand:  proportion,  less  than  one  to  six.  In  1857, 
urlie  mutiny  commenced,  the  Indian  army  consisted  of 
ivt  brty-five  thousand  Europeans,  and  two  hundred  and 
ft) wo  thousand  Natives;  in  all  exceeding  two  hundred 
1  venty-seven  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  con- 
:ci  3  of  protected  states. 

Hit  Native  army  of  Bengal  was  almost  entirely  extin- 
shc  during  the  mutiny  of  1857-58,  and  levies  were  hastily 
tea  n  various  districts  to  supply  the  immediate  necessity, 
len  he  mutiny  and  rebellion  was  finally  suppressed  the 
fie  uilitary  force  was  reorganised,  the  irregular  levies, 
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the  regular  Native  cavalry,  and  the  Native  artillery  were  is- 
banded;  troops  and  companies  that  had  remained  fail  nil: 
were  broken  up,  the  men  were  discharged  with  gratuities,  m- 
sions  or  land ;  or  transferred  at  their  own  request  to 
corps  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  or  to  the  police.  The  1 
troops  of  the  former  Native  artillery  remaining  in  Be 
are  the  Punjab  batteries  and  mountain-trains,  and  a  cal 
company  in  Assam.  Of  the  Bengal  regular  Native  inf?  ;ry 
sixty-one  regiments  were  disbanded  or  destroyed,  as 
also  ten  regiments  of  irregular  infantry,  ten  regimen!  af 
regular  light  cavalry,  nine  of  irregular  cavalry,  three  bta< 
lions  of  foot  and  seven  troops  of  horse  artillery.  At  the  nd 
of  I860  there  remained  of  the  old  Native  army  of  Bengal  ily 
fifteen  regiments  of  regular  Native  infantry,  six  of  v,  ich 
were  never  disarmed  ;  the  local  infantry — the  majorit  1* 
which  had  proved  faithful ;  the  Ghoorlca  and  irregular  inP 
regiments ;  eight  regiments  of  irregular  cavalry,  which  tap 
retained  their  arms ;  and  the  sappers  and  miners.  SPk 
remnants  of  the  partially  mutinous  irregular  cavalry  er< 
reorganised. 

On  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from  the  asl 
India  Company  to  the  Crown  no  reference  was  made  ttbu® 
Anglo-Indian  army,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  namdnr 
for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  local  Iro- 
pean  corps  in  1858  began  to  manifest  uneasiness  or tl 
subject ;  the  men  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to 
discharge,  and  to  be  enlisted  anew.  The  agitation  ceased 
explanation  from  the  Commander-in-Cliief,  and  an  intimioi^e 
that  the  question  would  be  referred  for  the  consideration  chei 
Majesty’s  Government  in  England.  In  April,  1859,  the 
were  informed  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  En, 
had  decided  that  their  claim  was  inadmissible,  and  iitli 
following  month  the  Bengal  Artillery  and  the  3rd  Eurffl 
Light  Cavalry  at  Meerut  renewed,  in  a  threatening  rnaier 


their  claim  to  be  discharged.  The  discontent  became  so  sbn 
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ighout  the  European  local  army  that  Government 
ied  it  prudent  to  yield,  and  allow  every  man  who  desired 
lischarge  to  receive  it  and  have  a  free  passage  to  Eng- 
This  privilege  was  accepted  by  six  thousand  two 
red  men  of  the  Indian  army,  who  were  immediately 
irked  for  England  :  about  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
preferred  continuing  in  the  service, 
ms  both  the  Native  and  European  armies  of  Bengal  were 
m  up  in  the  three  years  1857,  1858,  1859. 

1860  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army 
up  a  statement  detailing  the  amount  and  nature  of 
loops  required  for  India.  It  enumerated — Europeans, 
;i  troops  or  batteries  of  artillery,  seventeen  reserve 
lanies  of  artillery,  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  forty- 
6  of  infantry  ;  Natives,  two  regiments  of  sappers,  twenty- 
€  regiments  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  sixty  regiments 
gular  and  irregular  infantry.  The  civil  corps  and 
tigents  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  India ; 

'unjab  irregular  force  and  the  military  police  are  not 
h  ed  in  this  estimate.  The  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry 
;ii3nts  have  each  six  officers ;  the  police  are  officered 
( e  hundred  and  twenty-four  Europeans.  The  total 
n  ;r  of  effective  Europeans,  including  officers  and  staff, 
Tvember  1861,  in  India,  was  seventy  thousand  five 
ad  id.  The  remainder  of  the  British  army  at  home  and 
tl  colonies  at  same  date  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
lit  liousand  six  hundred. 

i'll  number  of  European  officers  attached  to  the  army  in 
liais  upwards  of  three  thousand.  In  1860  there  were 
me  thousand  and  sixty-three,  of  whom  only  about  one 
ms  id  seven  hundred  and  fifty -four  served  with  their 
rinats.  Of  the  remainder,  two  hundred  and  ten  held 
If  i  pointments,  and  seventeen  civil  employ;  seventy-one 
in  ilonels  of  regiments,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
de  its  at  home,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  absent  on 
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medical  certificate,  two  hundred  and  twelve  on  their  pr  ate 
affairs,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  “  absentees  from  <  ier 
causes,”  and  eight  in  transit  of  exchanges  to  Engird.* 
Madras  and  Bombay  have  still  distinct  armies,  but  eir 
Commanders-in-Chief  are  subject  to  the  General  comma  ring 
the  Bengal  force.  The  staff  is  very  large,  and  there i  a 
well-organised  staff-depot.  There  are  eight  hundred  hilly 
educated  commissioned  medical  officers. 


Strength  and  Cost  of  European  Troops  in  India  for  1  2. 


Strength.  Cost. 

Bengal . 44,916  ..  ..  £4,940,760 

Madras .  15,161  ..  ..  1,667,710 

Bombay .  13,509  ..  ..  1,485,000 


Total  ..  ..  73,586  ..  ..  £  8,093,470  f 


The  regular  troops  of  the  Native  army  may  be  stated  aim 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  The  report  of  the  mi  an 
department  for  1861  shows  a  reduction  in  the  Native  aruoi 
more  than  sixty-four  thousand  men,  and  a  saving  of  int 


million  sterling. 


The  Native  commissioned  and  nonom 


missioned  officers  discharged  receive  grants  of  land  in  leii 
respective  villages.  Further  reductions,  especially  ii  tin 
Native  cavalry,  are  contemplated;  and  by  diminishing  tin 
Native  troops,  fewer  Europeans  will  be  required  in  ;ro 
portion.  Necessarily  our  chief  garrisons  are  on  the  Nth 
Western  frontier.  In  the  Punjab,  the  European  soldi®  a 
different  stations  number  about  twenty  thousand,  of  non 


fifteen  thousand  consist  of  infantry  ;  of  the  remainder,  ion 


than  one-half  are  cavalry  and  the  rest  artillery.  The  Ntiv 
troops  at  the  different  stations  and  out-stations  on  the  t  o 


- 


*  ‘Parliamentary  Paper,’  Commons,  159,  April  12th,  1861. 
f  The  standing  armies  of  Europe  are  as  follows: — France  lias  six  h.dn 
and  twenty-six  thousand  men ;  Russia,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  1  isei< 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  Austria,  seven  hundred  and  thirtfijj 
thousand;  Italy,  two  hundred  thousand ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  DafflLjy 
Greece,  the  smaller  German  States,  and  European  Turkey,  probal,  no  1 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Total  three  million  three  hicM 
thousand.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  £50  per  head — or  £165,000,000 sii»E  . 
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y,  1859,  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  infantry.  There  is  also  a 
ttier  irregular  force,  which  protects  the  line  of  trans-Indus 
ntry  from  Rol  l  at  to  the  boundary  of  Sinde,  about  five 
dred  miles  long ;  has  a  detachment  in  Peshawur,  and 
Is  Eusofzi  and  Huzara.  This  force  consisted  in  May,  1861, 
ibout  six  hundred  artillery,  three  thousand  cavalry  and 
)  thousand  infantry ;  with  an  addition  of  two  thousand 
hundred  mounted  and  foot  levies. 

xcellent  barracks  for  European  troops  have  been  erected 
Delhi,  Ferozepoor,  Mooltan,  Rawul  Pindee,  Mean  Meer, 
iithoo,  Murree,  and  other  places ;  and  five  permanent  rest- 
fees  have  been  formed  for  the  convenience  of  the  European 
»s  when  marching  between  Umballa  and  Delhi, 
ost  of  the  treasuries  and  police-stations  are  now  fortified, 
here  are  churches  for  the  soldiery  at  Peshawur,  Umballa, 
iikote,  and  other  places  where  European  garrisons  are 
a  aned. 

(ide  was  the  chief  locality  where  the  old  Bengal  army 
Recruited,  and  became  the  scene  of  the  severest  struggle 
e  mutiny  and  insurrection  of  1857-58.  The  military 
tnon  in  1860  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  Royal  Artil- 
r\713;  one  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  100;  twro  companies 
hot  Artillery,  174  =  906;  one  regiment  of  European 
u  ry,  693 ;  five  regiments  of  Irregular  cavalry,  2582  = 
!T;  six  regiments  of  European  Infantry,  4969  ;  four  regi¬ 
es  Native  Infantry,  3039  =  8008  ;  total,  12,279  men.  It 
ejected  that  this  force  will  be  diminished,  as  Oude  is  now 
'ndered  to  be  one  of  the  most  contented  provinces  of  the 
upe. 

■St1  Madras  army  is  being  largely  reduced,  and  the  military 
pediture  curtailed,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  exertions 
Conel  Balfour,  who  has  laboured  zealously  during  several 
ar  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Army. 

T1  military  strength  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  reduced 
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to  one  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  four  batteries  of  Foot  Ail- 
lery,  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  nine  of  infantry;  11 
Europeans.  The  Native  Artillery  lias  been  abolished;  Hi 
Native  regiment  lias  been  reduced  to  seven  hundred  ink 
and  file;  various  local  corps  have  been  disbanded;  miy 
small  military  posts  abandoned  ;  several  brigade  and  sta  in 
commands  and  staff  offices  diminished ;  and  the  nuinbeof 
horses  in  cavalry  corps  lessened  by  ten  per  cent,  below  ie  a 
number  of  troopers.  The  whole  of  the  Native  regular  cav  jry 
is  to  be  disbanded,  the  barrack-department  re-organized,  ad 
the  commissariat  establishments  much  curtailed. 

The  annual  cost  of  an  European  regiment  of  the  lin  of 
one  thousand  strong  serving  in  India  is  eighty-five  thouuid 
pounds  ;  and  of  a  regiment  of  Her  Majesty’s  cavalr;  of 
one  thousand  men  (comprising  fifty-eight  officers)  one  huned 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds.  The  casualties  in :  gil: 
ments  serving  in  India  are  about  ten  per  cent,  per  annua 
The  value  of  an  European  soldier  when  landed  in  Inc,  is  : 
estimated  at  one  hundred  pounds;  his  annual  cost  is >ne: i 
hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  that  of  a  sepoy  about  ten  poids 
The  number  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops  who  died  in  Idia  , 
from  1825  to  1853  was  above  thirty-six  thousand,  an  I:? 
the  East  India  Company’s  European  troops  above  shier 
thousand,  together  exceeding  fifty -two  thousand  (exclusboj 
three  years  for  which  there  are  no  returns),  or  an  averag foi 
twenty-six  years  of  two  thousand  per  annum.  This  .oftij 
not  include  invalids.  The  ratio  of  deaths  in  Her  Maj'ty’i 
troops  for  the  same  period  in  India  was  sixty-three  pe; 
thousand.  From  these  facts  some  estimate  may  be  foueja 
of  the  cost  of  the  European  army  stationed  in  the  East,  (a 
In  various  directions,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalay  l.'n 
the  Neilgherries,  at  Mount  Aboo,  and  on  other  elevaow 
military  sanitaria  have  been  formed ;  and  at  differ1 
cantonments  plots  of  ground  are  laid  out  for  the  use  tin 
soldiers,  who  are  encouraged  to  grow  vegetables,  and  to  oni 
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te  for  prizes  in  fruits  and  flowers.  Bowling-greens  and, 
lere  practicable,  bathing-houses  are  attached  to  the  grounds, 
ich  are  neatly  laid  out,  with  summer-houses,  rustic  seats 
i  artificial  water.  The  regimental  bands  play  at  intervals, 
1  the  gardens  form  an  attractive  recreation  for  the  families 
the  soldiers.  Permanent  museums  are  being  established 
large  stations,  in  the  formation  of  which  there  is  an 
ilucement  for  the  exercise  of  industry,  skill  and  taste. 

The  chief  sanitarium  in  Southern  India,  Wellington 
iinerly  Jackatalla,  originated  in  1847  with  the  Marquis 
*  Tweeddale,  when  Governor  of  Madras.  Fifty  thousand 
unds  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  excellent 
iges  of  buildings  for  single  and  married  men,  with  large 
'  andahs,  plunging-baths,  shaded  avenues,  and  every  accessory 
rch  can  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  troops, 
iegimental  savings’  banks  are  inspected  annually  by  two 
miore  auditors  appointed  by  Government, 
ndependently  of  the  reading-rooms  and  libraries  attached 
omost  regiments,  there  are  station  and  garrison  libraries 
r  plied  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  maps  and  standard 
vi  ks.  Normal  schools  for  the  special  education  of  masters 
u  mistresses  for  army  and  regimental  schools  have  been 
is  blished  in  several  places. 

on-commissioned  officers  who  have  served  ten  years  in 
in  a,  and  whose  health  requires  change  of  climate,  if  fit  to 
lo  .uty  with  invalids  and  discharged  men,  are  allowed  to  visit 
Ei  land,  their  furlough  to  expire  in  England  one  year  from 
hi  late  of  their  quitting  India.  The  period  of  absence  does 
io;  reckon  as  service,  and  pay  is  issued  during  the  time 
»s  ir  men  of  the  same  rank  in  the  army  serving  in  the 
lb  ed  Kingdom. 

Police. 

4  -  addition  to  the  regular  army,  European  and  Native, 
iie i  is  a  very  large  police  force,  civil  and  military.  Before 
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the  mutiny  of  1857  its  civil  strength  was  about  sever,' 
thousand  men,  maintained  by  an  expenditure  of  half  a  millio; 
its  military  strength  was  thirty-nine  thousand,  and  cost  neap 
six  hundred  thousand  sterling.  During  and  subsequent  ) 
the  Mutiny  the  number  of  the  military  police  was  raised  > 


about  seventy  thousand.  The  system  is  undergoing  revisit , 


and  the  following:  arrangements  are  to  some  extent 


expt  - 


mental,  and  may  or  may  not  be  permanently  adopted. 

In  the  Bengal  presidency  the  police  consists  of  two  distil  t 
bodies :  one  entirely  of  a  civil  character,  employed  in  4 
detection  of  crime,  and  the  serving  of  criminal  processus 
the  other  used  for  the  suppression  of  riots,  and  violit 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  military  police  comprise  ii 


battalions  of  infantry,  each  seven  hundred  strong,  the 


squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  some  local  levies,  altogether  abd 
ten  thousand  men,  with  forty  European  officers.  The  mi 


are  of  various  races :  some  of  them  belong  to  the  forme y 


despised  aborigines:  the  wild  but  simple  Coles  furnish  ce 


regiment;  the  Sonthals,  a  supposed  savage  race,  from  ie 


Bajmahal  hills  another ;  the  people  of  the  unfrequented  Muri- 
poor  hills  a  third ;  the  “  filthy  Mughs  ”  (of  Burmese  extr- 
tion)  from  Chittagong  a  fourth;  Orissa  supplies  a  fifth;  e 
Seiks  two  regiments ;  and  two  more  are  chiefly  composed 
the  hardy  hill  Ghoorkas.  A  single  battalion  of  the  old  Be  ,r 
station  guards  remain  to  represent  the  Hindoostani  septs, 
who,  before  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  formed  almost  the  eni  e 
of  the  Bengal  army,  regular  and  irregular,  and  the  pole. 
Now,  none  of  the  Bengal  police  battalions  have  anything 
common  with  each  other  except  what  they  learn  under  9- 
cipline ;  they  differ  in  language,  appearance,  customs  d 


creed.  Each  battalion  has  a  commandant  and  four  1> 


tenants,  Europeans,  and  the  usual  complement  of  Na/e 


officers.  The  whole  body  is  directed  by  an  Inspect- 


General.  Its  duties  are  to  guard  gaols  and  treasuries,  esjrt 

treasure,  and  secure  submission  to  the  executive  autholy 
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Government ;  by  this  display  of  force  the  tendency  to 
and  disturbance  is  repressed,  and  life  and  property  are 
lered  secure.  On  the  frontiers,  where  wild  tribes  exist, 
military  police  (who  were  themselves  only  yesterday 
med  untameable  savages)  prevent  incursions  and  maintain 
ce ;  so  that  there  are  but  few  troops  of  the  regular  army 
)loyed  in  Bengal.  Thirty-seven  large  districts,  with  each 
lagistrate,  are  being  subdivided,  and  are  to  be  presided 
r  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  deputy-magistrates.  Justice 
be  thus  brought  at  least  near  to  the  poor  man’s  door.* 
here  are  no  connected  statements  yet  prepared  which 
v  the  number  and  organization  of  the  civil  police  under 

•  sole  control  of  Government.  The  village  chokeydars, 
ural  police  in  the  Bengal  provinces  in  1854,  numbered 
i  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  and  were  spread  over 

I  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  villages  ;  they  were  chiefly 
ninted  by  the  zemindars  or  by  the  heads  of  villages,  and 
?  paid — partly  in  cash,  partly  in  grain — to  the  value  of 
)( t  four  to  six  shillings  each,  monthly ;  some  rent-free 
c  was  generally  allowed,  and  presents  made  them.  Each 
neydar  watched  a  given  number  of  houses,  ranging 
o  twenty-four  in  Burdwan  to  eighty-six  in  Tipperah,  or, 

I I  average,  forty  dwellings  to  each  watchman.! 

a  organized  police,  in  Madras  as  in  Bengal,  is  taking  the 
la)  of  the  regular  troops.  An  act  constituting  the  new 
ole  was  passed  (3th  September,  1859;  and  by  the  end  of 
le  official  year,  nine  districts,  with  an  area  of  fifty-five 
no  and  square  miles  and  a  population  of  ten  million  five 
iu  red  thousand  persons,  had  been  more  or  less  placed  under 
he  ontrol  of  a  civil  and  military  police,  whose  numbers 
.er  fixed  at  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  men — in  the  pro- 
•orlon  of  about  one  policeman  to  every  thousand  of  the 
nli;  itants,  at  a  total  cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

*  eport  on  Bengal,  1859,  18G0.’ 

t  oliee  in  Bengal  Presidency,’  Pari.  Paper,  p.  52,  Aug.  14th,  1857. 
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thousand  pounds,  equal  to  twelve  pounds  per  annum  r 
each  policeman. 

The  duties  of  guarding  gaols  and  treasuries,  and  form  b 
escorts,  which  heretofore  devolved  on  the  regular  troops  ;d 
veteran  battalions,  are  now  performed  by  the  police, 
system  thus  far  works  well  and  economically,  and 
advantages  are  appreciated  by  the  people;  violence  is  p- 
vented,  bad  characters  are  hunted  down,  crime  detected 
diminished.  The  English  county  constabulary  has 
adopted  as  a  model,  with  modifications  adapted  to  ie 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  country,  and  to  the  dutie;  o 
be  performed.  The  highways  are  patrolled  daily  by  ie 


d  - 
bn 


ie  - 

pm 


general  constabulary  under  the  supervision  of  district  : 
spectors.  The  petty  officers  are  generally  raised  from  le 
ranks;  the  inspectors  are  drawn  from  the  superior  cla; )3 
of  Native  society,  and  they  can  appreciate  the  conduct  id 
spirit  of  the  ranks  without  being  too  intimately  connecdl? 
either  in  interest  or  in  sympathy,  with  the  bulk  of  the  fo  e.l-' 
Some  of  the  inspectors  are  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  hf 
constabulary  learn  the  use  of  firearms,  and  a  few  simple  ev  il' 
tions ;  but  on  ordinary  occasions  they  only  carry  a  truncli  infer 
— the  badge  of  office.  Corruption  is  unsparingly  punished  AM 
village  police  watches  over  circles  of  villages,  convenie:  Iv 
clubbed  together,  under  the  superintendence  of  well-seleedP® 
inspectors,  who  fulfil  duties  to  some  extent  analogous  to  tlse 
which  devolve  on  justices  of  the  peace  in  England. 

In  Oude  the  police  force  consists  of  one  mounted  regin  nt 
numbering  one  thousand  four  hundred  sabres,  and  thirem  .•  ;i 
regiments  of  six  hundred  men  each,  or  nearly  eight  thousad 
foot  police — the  whole  under  European  officers  invefedfeoi 
with  the  authority  of  assistant  magistrates.  The  men  jo  nag 
recruited  from  all  castes  and  classes;  the  greater  miner  life 
are  Seiks,  Punjabees,  Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  Jats,  and  oier®p 
Each  district  has  one  troop  (one  hundred  sal  ;i 


races. 


m 


and  one  regiment  of  foot  police.  Lucknow  district  liassvo 
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ps  and  one  regiment  of  foot,  and  there  is  in  the  city  a 
e  organized  after  the  manner  of  the  London  police,  with 
it  inspectors,  fixed  stations,  subordinate  beats,  and  two 
dred  and  seventy  constables  on  duty  day  and  night, 
s  city  is  divided  into  parishes  or  mohullahs,  and  each 
sh  selects  a  representative  who  is  the  medium  of  com- 
ncation  with  the  police.  The  system  works  well,  and  is 
.g  extended  to  other  Indian  cities. 

he  rural  police  of  Oude  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  iden- 
id  with  the  Hindoo  village  system.  Each  village  had  its 
iceydar  or  watchman.  The  office  was  hereditary,  and 
ih  valued;  the  emoluments  were  derived  from  rent-free 
i,  dues  on  each  harvest,  and  several  gratuities.  The 
Lineration  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  family, 

i  members  of  which  assisted  in  the  performance  of  the 
Hus  duties  attached  to  the  office :  thus,  while  one  patrolled 
Bvillage  at  night,  another  watched  the  outlying  crops  of 
eultivators — a  duty  of  much  importance  in  an  open,  unen- 
)fd  country.  When  the  British  took  possession  of  Oude 
isystem  was  altered  ;  the  old  chokeydar  was  replaced  by  a 

ii  ionary  appointed  by  Government,  who  received  a  good 
Iff,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  several  villages  grouped 
■slier.  The  change  caused  general  dissatisfaction ;  the 
atwners  complained  that  they  no  longer  had  any  control 
eithe  village  police,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  make  them 
spisible  for  functionaries  over  whom  they  had  no  authority. 
Ilkas  been  determined  by  Government  to  revert  to  the 
di.  nous  rural  police,  which  is  formed  almost  exclusively 
lessees,  a  numerous  and  influential  race  in  Oude,  who 
'!  bted  for  fidelity  when  in  service,  and  for  thieving  pro¬ 
xies  when  unemployed.  The  chief  commissioner  reports 
at  i  Native  states  where  the  people  are  left  to  manage  their 
m  illage  police,  petty  theft  is  comparatively  rare;  but 
at  British  territory,  although  heinous  crimes  have  dimi- 
dit ,  owing  to  the  increased  force  and  vigilance  with  which 
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the  law  is  wielded,  minor  offences  have  increased.  “  This  is  ie 
great  blemish  of  British  rule  in  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  claos, 
who  are  the  principal  sufferers.”  *  The  landed  proprie  rs 
now  nominate  their  own  chokeydars,  and  provide  for  t  ;ir 
payment  in  the  ancient  manner. 

The  police  in  the  North-West  Provinces  consists  of  tie© 
hundred  and  sixty-one  inspectors,  seven  hundred  and  tkiy- 
five  chief  constables,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  si  y- 
nine  head  constables,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mom  3d 
constables,  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seve  y- 
four  constables ;  thus  the  constabulary  comprises  al  ut 
twenty- three  thousand  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  aiut 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  per  annum  of 
which  sum  one-fifth  is  paid  by  the  chief  cities,  and  he 
remainder  by  Government.  The  force  is  distributed  '  er 
twelve  hundred  stations  and  outposts,  with  an  averagi  of 
three  policemen  to  each  square  mile. 

In  the  Punjab  there  has  been  a  fusion  of  the  civil  nd 
military  police.  Inspectors,  sergeants,  and  constables,  1  ve 
been  formed  into  battalions,  numbering  eight  thousnd 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men ;  there  is  a  ruou  ed 
patrol  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  men ;  and  a  vll-:fl 
organized  urban  force,  with  appointed  beats,  and  day  n  .3 
night  duties.  ■;  II  ^ 

The  preceding  details  indicate  the  system  now  being  orm  ^ 
ised  throughout  India.  European  and  Native  gentlemen  iv  j 
been  appointed  unpaid  magistrates  in  various  districts.ini 
their  number  will  be  extended  according  to  circumstapes 
By  these  means,  and  in  consequence  of  the  increasing^ 
more  remunerative  employment  of  the  people,  crime  of  eerj 
description  is  decreasing. 

■  1- 

Marine  Department. 

The  Indian  military  marine  stationed  at  Bombay  is  blj 


*  ‘  Official  Report  to  Government,’  1861. 
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imanded  by  Commodore  Wellesley,  of  tlie  Royal  Navy, 

.  comprises  several  vessels  of  war,  under  steam  or  sail, 
s  department  lias  rendered  good  service  in  the  suppression 
piracy  in  the  Eastern  seas,  in  extensive  hydrographical 
/eys,  and  also  in  hostile  expeditions.  The  Bombay 
kyard  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  for  building  and 
tting  ships  of  war. 

'he  Marine  department  of  Bengal  consists  chiefly  of  a 
;e  pilot  establishment  for  the  use  of  vessels  entering  or 
dng  the  Hooghly  river,  the  mouth  of  which,  at  Saugor,  is 
hundred  miles  from  Calcutta. 

'he  navigation  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  dan- 
!>us,  owing  to  numerous  sand-banks  and  the  frequency  of 
i  weather.  The  pilot  service  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
n-seven  Europeans,  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans  born 
he  East.  Fifteen  are  branch-pilots,  thirty-four  are 
£;ers,  fifty-two  mates  and  second  mates,  thirty-eight  volun- 
ei  (who  form  the  junior  class),  and  twenty-four  licensed 
Is,  of  whom  sixteen  belong  to  the  regular  covenanted 
rce.  The  pilot  schooners  employed  are  first-rate  sea- 
)t;  of  one  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  well  manned  and 
ml:  they  are  capable  of  withstanding  any  weather.  A 
ia  ar-attendant  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  superintends  the 
it;  lishment,  which  costs  about  eighty-two  thousand  pounds 
annum,  while  the  yearly  receipts  are  about  fifty  thousand 
>uls.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  the  branch -pilots  and 
ie.  subordinates  are  liberal,  as  they  well  may  be  considering 
ie  angers  and  privations  of  the  service. 

■tore  are  lighthouses  at  Saugor  Island,  at  False  Point, 
nd  other  places,  where  European  light-masters  reside, 
de  are  also  buoy-vessels,  with  lights.  Houses  of  refuge 
'Ha  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners  are  erected  at  different 
ort  of  Saugor  Island,  and  supplied  with  fresh  water  and 
isci ; ;  flagstaffs  direct  attention  to  their  position. 

Ti  shipping  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  Bengal  pilot- 
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service  is  maintained,  amounted  in  1860  to  a  million  an  a 
half  tons,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement)!' 


arrivals  and  departures  : — 

Ports.  Tons. 

Calcutta .  1,258,871 

Aykab  in  Arracan  .  161,992 

Chittagong  .  79,035 

Total  Tonnage  .  1,499,898 


Several  steam-vessels  belong  to  Government,  and  are  tra 
as  transports  and  otherwise  for  the  public  service. 

The  government  dockyard  at  Kidderpoor  is  adapted  or 
the  construction  and  repair  of  steam-vessels,  ships  of  ar 
and  transports.  An  engineer  school  containing  about  ty 
youths  is  connected  with  the  dockyard. 

There  is  a  useful  steam  flotilla  On  the  Ganges,  wish 
consists  of  eleven  steamers  and  nine  flats  and  troop-bets, 
besides  several  steam  gun  and  ferry-boats  employed  in  x> 
tecting  commerce  from  pirates,  who  frequent  the  leer 
branches  of  the  river,  and  from  Dacoits  or  robbers,  bo 
infest  its  upper  portions. 

A  small  flotilla  of  steamers  and  flats  is  stationed  on  he 
Irrawaddy  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  stores,  passer;  rs> 
and  mails  between  Rangoon  and  other  stations  on  the  per. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  about  thirty-two  thousand  pords, 
and  the  income  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  A  govp- 
ment  Naval  yard  at  Rangoon  costs  eleven  thousand  s  en 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  the  earnings  for  private  work  one 
bring  in  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  There  a 
patent  slip  for  repairing  ships  at  Rangoon ;  and  an  :on 
steamer  sent  out  from  England  in  pieces,  for  the  Eh:  oi 
Burmah,  has  been  put  together  by  the  workmen  in  the 
Naval  yard. 


Laws,  Crime  and  Police. 

No  code  of  civil  or  criminal  law  has  yet  been  publiW 
In  1835  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  was  appointed,  with  a  s ary 
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en  thousand  a  year,  as  a  fourth  or  legal  member  of  the 
I'utta  Council,  and  as  chief  of  a  Law  Commission  esta- 
ked  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  code  for  India, 
jnty-seven  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  it  is  on  record 
;  the  salaries  of  the  successive  legal  members  of  Council 
veen  1835  and  1857  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
ty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
ndia  from  1835-36  to  1849-50  to  above  two  hundred  and 
ty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  in  England  to  about  thirteen 
Ired  pounds,  forming  an  aggregate  cost  of  nearly  half  a 
iion  sterling*  and  yet  no  practical  result  has  been 
fined,  nothing  effective  has  been  done.  The  Moslem 
iinal  and  the  Hindoo  civil  codes,  notwithstanding  their 
nlexity,  inconsistency,  and  defectiveness,  are  still  in 
]  ral  use,  except  at  the  Capitals  of  each  Presidency,  where 
i  ish  laws  are  in  force,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Ls  selected  from  the  British  bar. 

n  act  of  parliament  in  1861  decreed  the  abolition  of 
e  Supreme  (Calcutta)  and  Sudder  (Mofussil,  or  country) 
)its,  and  the  establishment  of  high  courts  of  judicature 
ach  Presidency,  and  in  the  North-West  provinces, 
p  intended  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  as  many  judges, 
>t  xceeding  fifteen,  as  her  Majesty  may  appoint.  These 
gi  courts  are  to  exercise  civil,  criminal,  admiralty,  testa- 
ei  iry,  intestate,  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction,  original  and 
plate,  by  single  judges  or  by  division  courts.  Trial  by 
rylias  been  long  established  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
may. 

Ii  Bengal  there  has  recently  been  a  marked  improvement 
ts  administration  of  civil  justice.  Under  a  new  and 
Dip  procedure  technicalities  have  been  swept  away,  which 
laid,  if  they  not  prevent  the  course  of  justice  ;  a  dis¬ 
ite  claim  can  be  adjudged  on  verbal  statements  without 


!'  *  Parliamentary  Paper,  Commons,  xc.  July  10th,  1859. 
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any  written  pleading,  and  the  majority  of  small  cause  c  es 
can  be  decided  within  six  weeks.  The  Bengallees  are  'e- 


ed 


eminently  litigious ;  but  cheap  and  speedy  justice  has  ca; 
a  diminution  of  suits.  In  1860  there  were  in  Bengal  eig  4 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  original  suit:  of 
which  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  4re 
connected  with  land,  seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred  aid 
fifteen  with  debts  and  wages,  four  hundred  and  seventy  ne 
with  caste,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-t-ee 
with  indigo,  silk,  and  sugar  contracts. 

At  Calcutta  the  number  of  small  cause  cases  entere  in 
1860-61  was  nearly  thirty-two  thousand ;  of  which  six 
thousand  five  hundred  were  English,  and  the  remailer 
Native  suits ;  the  cases  under  one  rupee  (two  shill  gs) 
approached  sixteen  thousand.  Small  cause  courts  upork 
English  system  have  been  established  in  the  provi  lial 
cities  of  Patna,  Dacca,  Moorshedabad,  and  other  phes 
These  courts  are  generally  presided  over  by  Native  ju;es 
termed  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  with  salaries  varying  on 
forty  pounds  to  sixty  pounds  a  month. 

The  following  statistical  table  respecting  the  admin  :ra 
tion  of  civil  justice  shows  the  extent  of  litigation  in  ad 
Presidency.  (See  p.  205). 

The  criminal  law  of  India  has  been  modified  by  tlr 
abandonment  of  torture  and  other  severities  practised  i  de 
Moslem  rule ;  and  with  the  strong  police  now  establisld  i 
is  to  be  hoped  that  life  and  property  will  be  effeclall 
protected. 

The  recorded  amount  of  crime  is  not  large  in  propdio 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  wide  diffusk  f 
property.  In  certain  districts  of  Bengal,  having  a  p<  uh 
tion  of  about  thirty-eight  million,  the  criminal  offidei 
brought  under  trial  in  1860  numbered  about  one  link) 
and  twenty-four  thousand,  averaging  one  to  above  hrc 
hundred  people.  The  cases  of  murder,  suspicion  of  m'de: 
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*  These  are  for  1859,  being  the  latest  complete  return  received ;  all  the  other  information  is  for  1860. 
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and  wounding  with,  intent  to  kill,  were  six  hundred  ;  offe  ei 
against  property  attended  with  violence,  one  thousand  tjj 
hundred  and  six.  Murder,  generally  speaking,  in  Indfii 
not  the  result  of  premeditated  malice,  hut  the  effec'o 
momentaiy  and  ungovernable  passion.  The  crime  seem'tc 
diminish  in  the  districts  where  civilization  advances.' 4 
prevailing  belief  in  witchcraft  has  been  known  to  occ;  oi 
the  massacre,  not  only  of  the  individual  suspected  of  sor  ry 
but  of  the  whole  family,  as  it  is  considered  an  heredity 
taint. 

Dacoity,  or  robbery  by  gangs  of  armed  thieves,  is  or|n 
decrease  in  the  Bengal  Presidency;  it  is  under  the  si er 
vision  of  a  commissioner  charged  with  the  suppressic  o 
this  offence.  In  1852  the  number  of  cases  was  five  huirei 
and  twenty ;  in  1859,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one.  .’lit 
river  Dacoits  are  watched  and  chased  by  small  sail 
gunboats. 

The  character  of  the  population  influences  the  descri  io 
and  amount  of  crimes  :  in  some  places  poisoning  is  the  :btl 
of  violence  resorted  to,  in  others  assassination.  At  Mb 
in  1860,  among  a  population  of  twenty  million,  there  lei 
fifty-one  criminals  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  thirty-ires 
to  be  transported  for  life.  In  Martaban  crimes  of  a  heioi  ie 
nature  average  one  to  four  hundred  and  sixteen  inhalant  » 
In  Pegu,  among  a  population  not  much  exceeding  a  nriobii 
the  convictions  for  murder  were  eighteen;  attempted  ni  di 
five;  robbery  with  murder,  twenty-two;  robbery  on  ate  ,jj 
with  murder,  fourteen.  There  were  eighty  capital co  A 
victions  out  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  trials,  buti|jr 
seven  persons  suffered  the  penalty  of  death.  The  nunpir^ 
recorded  murders  was  forty -one  in  1858,  twenty-five  ini8SvCl, 
and  twenty-two  in  1860.  .  r. 

In  the  Punjab  in  1860  nearly  thirteen  thousand  p  so  ^ 
were  charged  with  heinous  crimes  :  of  these  fifty-six  sieij  ,;; 
capital  punishment;  eighty-three  were  imprisoned  foiliy  . 
and  twenty-four  for  periods  exceeding  twelve  years. 
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lrder  has  been  prevalent  in  Oucle ;  one  hundred  and 
y-three  cases  were  reported  in  1800,  exclusive  of  a  smaller 
>er  connected  with  attacks  on  property.  The  District 
lty  Commissioners  have  power  to  award  seven  years’ 
isonment,  or  stripes  and  fines  in  lieu  thereof.  Their 
Drity  extends  to  ordering  two  hundred  stripes,  but  the 
ber  inflicted  has  not  exceeded  one  hundred.  The  efficacy 
le  punishment  is  alleged  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
out  of  above  four  thousand  seven  hundred  flogged  in 
year,  only  eighty-three  were  flogged  twice,  and  sixteen 
3  times.  The  Commissioners  assert  that  “  this  punish- 
t  may  be  made  effective  as  a  deterrent,  without  being 
ed  to  the  point  of  brutality.” 

!  fan  tickle  has  diminished  within  the  last  few  years  in  India 
:rally,  and  particularly  in  the  Punjab,  as  shown  by  the 
:ul  register  (made  under  penalties)  of  female  births. 

L  special  agency  is  in  operation  in  the  Punjab  for  the 
tition  of  Thugs,  Dacoits,  and  poisoners;  the  extinction 
liuggee  is  delayed  by  the  number  of  old  hardened 
autioners  still  at  large ;  but  every  year  their  number  is 
in  ished.  Thirty  Thugs  were  arrested  during  1800 ;  one 
u  executed  at  Lahore,  had  three  murders  proved  against 
in,  No  case  of  Dacoity  was  reported  for  1859. 

Phoning  is  on  the  increase  by  means  of  an  herb  named 
ltd  a,  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  Punjab.  The 
■te  ion  of  the  crime  is  difficult;  no  organised  gangs  prac- 
se  ;  and  its  commission  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class.  The 
list  is  given  in  a  sweetmeat  to  a  traveller ;  or  mixed  up 
th  family  dinner  by  the  poisoner,  disguised  as  a  fakeer  or 
i  a  -ahmin  ;  or  administered  to  a  dancing-girl  to  obtain  her 
nai  aits  ;  or  to  a  carrier  for  the  sake  of  his  bullocks.  The 
cor  dices  remain  in  the  background  until  the  drug  has 
kerrffect,  and  they  are  seldom  identified.  A  Punjabee  Mus¬ 
lim  confessed  to  seventeen  murders  effected  by  dutoora  ; 
d  a  iligious  impostor,  a  Seyed  or  descendant  of  Mohammed, 
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who  had  long  travelled  about  the  country,  was  hung  at  Lai  re 
in  November  1860,  five  dutoora  cases  having  been  prcjd 
against  him. 

Since  the  rebellion  of  1857-8  the  authorities  have  bn 
on  the  watch  to  check  sedition  and  punish  incitement!  to 
destroy  Europeans.  A  fakeer,  named  Hubeeb  Shah,  as 
convicted  of  distributing  seditious  papers  in  the  Seal:  te 
district  for  about  a  year,  and  making  overt  proposals  or 
rebellion  and  the  murder  of  Europeans.  Hubeeb  decled 
himself  the  deputy  of  the  “  Imaum  Mehndi,”  who  wa  to 
appear  in  Arabia  at  the  end  of  the  world,  which  he  predied 
would  shortly  occur ;  he  called  on  the  Mohammedans  nd 
Hindoos  to  assemble  under  their  respective  standards,  he 
fakeer  was  executed,  and  the  sensation  he  had  creed 
subsided,  but  during  the  year  1859-60  the  Native  ms- 
papers  gave  ostentatious  accounts  of  the  expected  immeutc 
appearance  of  the  “  Imaum  Mehndi.”  The  subject  was  net 
discussed  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Lahore,  and  sem. 
persons  were  convicted  of  publicly  uttering  sedition,  lie- 
sentenced  to  various  slight  punishments,  which  had  the  m 
of  quelling  the  temporary  excitement.  In  the  course  oithi 
investigation  it  became  known  that  certain  MohammfaD: 
employed  in  the  educational  department  had  discussed! 
legality  (in  reference  to  their  faith)  of  serving  the  Bis 
Government.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  undetli 
new  policy  this  feeling  will  pass  away. 

G-aols. 

The  gaols  of  India  have  long  been  a  disgrace  tcoi 
Government :  the  buildings  being  insecure,  devoid  of  Da? 
for  classifying  prisoners,  and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  lei 
is  no  uniformity  in  discipline,  and  the  ratio  of  mortal)' 
believed  to  be  greatly  dependent  on  the  humanity  and  ?n: 
of  justice  of  individual  officers. 
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Fifty-two  gaols  in  Bengal  received  in  1859-60  fifty  to 
thousand  prisoners,  of  whom,  nineteen  thousand  remaineiat 
the  close  of  the  year.  In  some  gaols  the  total  cost  of  <  eh 
prisoner  is  not  more  than  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a  y  tr. 
The  convicts  are  employed  in  road-making,  on  works  in  le 
or  near  the  gaol,  on  ordinary  manufactures,  as  servits 
or  otherwise  within  the  precincts,  and  are  taught  ui'ul 
handicrafts.  The  educated  were  in  the  proportion  of  1 3 ; 
the  partially  instructed  4‘90 ;  while  the  entirely  igno  nt 
formed  93*36  per  cent,  of  the  accused. 

In  the  Punjab  the  gaols  seem  well  managed;  commials 
to  them  fell  from  thirty-three  thousand  in  1858  to  twenty  wo 
thousand  in  1859 ;  the  mortality  was  only  2*35  per  cent,  k 
cost  of  each  prisoner  about  thirty-three  shillings  per  annum  no 
the  escapes  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  viz.  OOSmi  _ 
cent.  Out  of  ten  who  got  away  seven  were  recapfied 
Monitors  selected  from  the  prisoners  are  entrusted  withhi 
duty  of  maintaining  order  within  the  walls;  they  are ;x 
empted  from  labour  and  irons,  and  otherwise  favoured,  .in 
are  found  to  be  more  trustworthy  than  paid  free  consta.es  : 
The  punishment  of  solitary  confinement  is  limited  to  fbe] 2 
days  at  a  time,  and  to  four  inflictions  during  the  year  ;mr 
it  is  asserted  that  no  mental  injury  has  resulted  fro 
penalty  which  is  necessarily  uncertain  in  its  operation  tit 
results.  The  buildings  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  cope — 
labour.  Some  prisoners  are  employed  in  manufactures. in 
earn  as  much  as  fifty  shillings  a  year. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  of  working  convicts  o  ti  : 
roads.  Fair  wages  are  paid  to  them  for  task  work ;  ae;  ; 
presence  is  ascertained  by  frequent  roll  calls,  and  any  attnj  ; 
to  escape  is  punished.  The  men  become  accustome  I  : 
labour ;  they  see  their  friends,  begin  to  save  money,  ro  1 
habituated  to  the  sweets  of  rewarded  industry,  are  freed  roi  : 
old  temptations,  and  have  a  better  chance  of  reformation  lia  - 
if  they  remained  choking  up  the  gaols.  The  immediate  su 
is  satisfactory. 
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The  gipsy  tribe  of  Sansees  in  Sealkote  are  notoriouf  foi 
thieving,  and  yet  can  always  obtain  bail  for  good  behaimi 
by  feeing  the  head  men  of  a  village  according  to  a  eli 
understood  tariff.  In  1859  a  Sansee  tribe  was  collected  ml 
placed  on  some  uncultivated  land  in  which  wells  had  mu 
dug ;  the  territory,  with  cattle  and  ploughs,  was  made  vei 
to  them,  money  was  advanced  on  loan,  and  they  were  Set 
to  work  under  surveillance.  Their  prejudices  were  si 
against  ploughing  or  any  fixed  occupation ;  but  they 
now  commenced  operations  and  there  appears  to  be  a  )od 
prospect  of  their  forming  a  permanent  settlement. 

An  establishment  for  convicts  was  formed  in  1858  at  orl 
Blair  in  the  Andaman  Islands  for  mutinous  sepoys,  ’or 
Blair  now  contains  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  priso  n* 
the  first  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  and  it  will  )ro_ 
bably  become  a  thriving  settlement.  The  aborigines,  via 
are  wild  and  savage,  were  at  first  hostile ;  but  their  emit; 
to  the  new  comers  has  almost  ceased.  The  excellent  hen 
of  the  Andamans  will  be  useful  to  navigators  in  the  Ik  o 
Bengal.  Coal  has  been  found  in  these  islands. 


Revenue,  Expenditure,  Debt,  and  Currency. 

The  revenue  of  India  has  increased  during  the  pnenii 
century,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  acquisition  of  terrify.® 


Gross  Bevenue  from  1800  to  I860.'* 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Tota' 

1800 

£. 

6,658,334 

£. 

3,540,268 

£. 

286,457 

4 

10,48559 

1810 

10,682,249 

5,238,576 

758,372 

16,679)97 

1820 

13,547,423 

5,403,506 

2,401,312 

21 , 352|41 

1850 

18,167,455 

5,087,333 

4,430,772 

27,625  60 

1860 

25,877,178 

6,550,980 

7,277,664 

39,70522 

« 

I 


>1*1 


*  The  total  revenue  for  1862  is  estimated  at  44,000,000Z. 
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ufarative  Statement  showing  the  Sources  of  Revenue  of 
British  India  for  the  Years  1849-50,  1854-55,  1859-GO. 


[jrces  op  Revenue. 

1849-50. 

1854-55. 

1859-60. 

1860-61. 

£■ 

£. 

£. 

£■ 

id  . 

15,248,096 

16,419,031 

18,757,400 

iiso  . 

27,180 

37,828 

51,036 

Dr  and  Abkarry  * 

1,000,536 

1,218,873 

1,653,186 

sirplia  f 

[;  . 

115,519 

110,076 

109,242 

70,647 

78,711 

392,892 

ic  -office 

192,110 

201,462 

661,505 

,  No  returns 
received. 

lips . 

482,887 

542,394 

737,527 

toms . 

1,447,796 

1,532,657 

3,872,053t 

2,580  380 

2,887,653 

2 , 926 ,  436 

tjm  . 

4,497,254 

4,710,352 

5,887,778 

ccco . 

88,106 

Tax  abolished. 

Sbllaneous 
mac  Tux  .. 

1,711,226 

1,394,013 

4,656,707 

Total  . . 

27,522,337 

29,133,050 

39,705,822 

*  xes  on  sale  of  liquors,  drugs,  &c. 
f  x  on  houses  and  trades — levied  chiefly  in  Madras. 

J  March,  1860,  the  customs  duty  on  imports  was  raised  from  5  to  10  per  cent. ;  the  duty  on 
xp'i  remained  as  before,  at  3  per  cent.  The  import  duty  on  spirits  was  raised  from  1  r.  8  a. 
>3  per  gallon,  and  on  cotton  thread,  twist,  and  yarn,  from  3£  to  5,  and  finally  to  10  per  cent. 

Ii  pril,  1862,  the  duty  on  manufactured  cottons  was  reduced  from  10  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  on 
m  om  5  to  3i  per  cent. 

()ium  forms  a  large  source  of  revenue;  in  Bombay  the 
ii?  raised  by  issuing  passes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  drug 
roi  the  interior  to  the  port  of  shipment ;  in  Bengal  the 
to  rnment  advance  money  to  more  than  half  a  million 
riVators  of  the  poppy,  and  when  the  opium  is  prepared, 
rot  four  rupees  to  three  rupees  ten  annas  per  seer  is  paid 
or  ie  drug.  The  quantity  produced  varies  considerably; 
unimes  it  rises  to  about  fifty  thousand  chests ;  in  1860-1 
hei  were  only  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ixtyhree  chests.  The  opium  is  sold  by  auction  to  the 
obi ,  and  the  price  varies  according  to  the  quantity  in  the 
tar.  t  and  to  the  demand  in  China :  for  instance  in  the 
oar  854-55,  fifty  thousand  chests  yielded  three  million  six 
•RR 3d  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  in  1860-61,  about 
-A 611  -one  thousand  chests  yielded  four  million  two  hundred 
Joumd  pounds.  The  net  receipts  for  the  two  periods  were 
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two  million  two  hundred  thousand,  and  three  million  is 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  quantity  of  land  occupied  with  the  poppy  in  Bear 
and  Benares  is  about  half  a  million  beegas.*  The  Chinese  re 
now  largely  cultivating  opium  on  the  rich  flat  lands  wl  k 
border  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  river,  and  in  other  localities. 

The  consumption  of  salt  is  a  test  of  the  increang 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  in  some  degree  of  then  <n- 
dition.  In  1841-2,  the  amount  used  in  Bengal  was  ve 
million  four  hundred  thousand  maunds ;  in  1860-1  lie 
demand  increased  to  eight  million  six  hundred  thous;ad 
maunds, f  notwithstanding  an  augmentation  of  the  salt  ax 
in  1859.  There  has  been  little  or  no  fluctuation  in 
selling  price  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

On  31st  July,  1860,  a  property-tax  of  three  per  rat 
per  annum  was  levied  on  all  property  in  and  profits  aripg 
from  lands  and  houses  in  India ;  and  on  all  other  prop!)1 
accruing  to  any  person  residing  there,  whether  the  prof  ' 
were  situated  in  India  or  elsewhere ;  and  also  on  incqxi 
derived  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  employment  of  pi 
in  India.  The  income-tax  is  now  under  revision. 

One  per  cent,  duty  is  assessed  on  persons  residing  i  oi 
carrying  on  business  in  any  house  or  land  in  any  Presidio; 
town  ;  and  on  property  and  profits  derived  from  roads,  calls 
and  other  reproductive  public  works. 

A  tax  of  ten  shillings  and  of  twenty  shillings  per  bee  i  i 
to  be  levied  on  all  lands  in  Bengal  cultivated  with  tolcc :i 
and  with  pawn,i  respectively ;  the  proceeds  to  be 
solely  to  public  works. 


■ 


uei 


*  In  Bengal  the  beega  contains  an  area  of  about  a  third  of  an  acre,  o.LGO 
yards.  Like  other  measures,  it  varies  in  ditferent  parts  of  India. 

f  In  Bengal  the  common  maund  weighs  80  pounds,  but  the  opium  iuu 
only  75  pounds.  The  common  seer  weighs  2  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

%  Pawn  or  pan  is  the  aromatic  leaf  of  the  betel,  which  is  rolled  mil 
mixture  of  the  areca-nut,  lime,  spice,  and  sometimes  a  little  catechu  Ti 
natives  chew  the  preparation  as  a  carminative  and  antacid  tonic,  and  >er 
to  their  guests  wrapped  in  gold  or  silver  leaf. 
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l  great  change  has  been  made  in  land  taxes  and  tenure :  * 
tes  are  now  sold  in  fee  simple.  The  tax  on  cultivated  land 
o  be  settled  on  a  permanent  basis  throughout  India,  and 
ght  given  to  the  proprietor  to  redeem,  at  a  certain  number 
‘'ears’  purchase,  the  assessment  levied  by  the  State  ;  thus 
i verting  short  and  arbitrarily  taxed  leaseholds  into  freeholds. 
1  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  waste  lands  are  to  be  capita- 
sl.  If  this  determination  be  persevered  in,  an  accumulation 
i  be  formed,  which  might  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
pdation  of  the  Indian  debt.  No  more  just  or  generous 
i(sure  could  be  adopted  by  the  British  Government. 

'ie  aggregate  charges  on  the  revenue  are :  military, 
iciding  troops,  stores,  and  buildings,  twenty-three  million 
3i ds,  or  above  half  the  entire  revenue;  police,  civil  and 
diary,  two  million ;  civil  and  political  establishments, 
in  million  ;  the  administration  of  justice,  two  million  ; 
ul  c  works,  exclusive  of  military  disbursements  and  private 
it  y,  but  including  guaranteed  interest  on  railway  capital, 
30  ,  four  million  ;  interest  on  public  debt  in  India  and  in 
n<md,  four  million  sterling.  The  proprietors  of  East  India 
[O'  receive  from  the  Indian  revenues  six  hundred  and  thirty 
lot  and  pounds  per  annum,  which  payment  is  to  be  continued 
uti their  capital  of  twelve  million  pounds  sterling  is  paid  off. 
Te  financial  estimate  of  the  Government  of  India  for 


86'  61  states  the  amount  of — 

£. 

nisi  s,  allowances,  and  assignments  payable  out  of  the  revenue, 

:u  dpordance  with  treaties  or  other  engagements,  at .  1 ,422,865 

ilov  ices  to  districts,  to  village  officers  and  enamdars,  witli  chari- 

tab  grants,  amount  to .  1 , 152 . 272 


2,575,137 

Tht  atal  does  not  appear  to  include  jagheers  or  rent-free  tenures. 

he  h  rant  of  allowances  and  assignments  in  1859-60  was  . .  . .  234 , 673 


*  F  an  exposition  of  the  land  tenure  and  taxation,  see  ‘  Indian  Empire,' 
Ilf.  567-582. 
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During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a  return  showing  the 
pensions  paid  to  deposed  princes  and  chiefs  in  India  was  moved 
for,  but  has  not  yet  been  furnished.  Only  imperfect  details  can 
therefore  he  given  on  this  head,  but  the  above-mentioned  sum 

includes  pensions  to  the  late  Government  of  Oude  of . 

120,0001.,  of  which  is  understood  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
ex-King,  who  is  to  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  that  amount. 
The  family  of  the  ex-Rajali  Coorg . 

Under  the  Government  of  Bengal  the  allowances,  &c.,  amount  to 
Of  which  sum  theNawab  Nazim  receives  as  a  personal  allowance, 
73,255 1.,  and  other  members  of  his  family,  41,3091. 

Under  the  Government  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  the  total  amount  is 
Of  which  the  Baiza  Bye  has  an  allowance  of  20,0001. 

Under  the  Punjab  Government  the  amount  charged  in 

account  is .  104,873) 

Paid  in  England  about  .  24 , 200  J 

Of  which  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing  receives  a  life  pension 
of  25,0001.  per  annum. 

Stipends  to  Ranees  of  Runjeet  Sing’s  family,  their  dependents 
and  adherents  8,4001.,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  8401. 

Under  the  Government  of  Madras  the  total  amount  is  . 

Of  which  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  and  family  receive  47,8551. 

The  family  of  Tippoo  Sahib  of  Mysoor,  28,0221. 

The  families  of  the  Nawabs  of  the  Carnatic,  including  shares  of 
one-fifth  of  revenues,  152,4931. 

Compensation  and  allowances  to  Native  princes . 

The  Maharajah  of  Mysoor  receives  35,0001.  a-year  stipend, 
and  a  fifth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  Mysoor,  which  made 
his  income  in  1860-61,  114,0001. 

Under  the  Bombay  Government . 

Including  allowance  to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  39,2541. 

Pensions  to  the  Surat  family,  12,0001. 

These  payments  are  apparently  exclusive  of  Jagheers  and  rent- 
free  tenures. 

The  following  additional  charges  occur  in  the  Financial  State¬ 
ment  : — 

Under  Madras  Government,  payments  at  Collectorates  in  lieu  of 
resumed  lands,  privileges,  and  offices,  including  charitable  grants 
Under  the  Bombay  Government  these  charges  amounted  to  . .  . .  1 , 

Including  Enamdars  (holders  of  land  in  free  gift)  410,0341. 
Allowances  to  district  and  village  officers,  including  charitable 
institutions,  595,6041. 

Compensation  to  Enamdars  and  others,  16,0281. 

Under  the  Government  of  Sinde  the  charges  were  . 

Including  Enamdars,  48,5071. 

Allowances  to  Zemindars  and  others,  9531. 
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The  Indian  Debt. 


The  debt  of  India  bas  increased  in  the  following  ratio  :  — 
In  1800  it  was — 


£.  £. 


In  India  .. 
„  England 


14,125,384 

1,487,112 

-  15,012,496 


In  1857- 


In  India  . . 
„  England 

In  1859-60— 

In  India  . . 
„  England 


60,704,084 

2,905,000 

-  63,609,084 


71,969,460 

21,338,000 

- -  96,307,460 


i  1861-2  it  will  probably  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
wity-five  million  pounds. 

he  total  interest  paid  in  1859-60  on  the  Public  Debt  was — 

£. 

In  India  .  3,374,245 

„  England  .  1,036,780 

Total  .  4,411,025 

'ie  total  amount  borrowed  in  India  and  in  England  from 
L8t'  to  1857  was  above  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  million 
Ie  ng.  The  loans  paid  off  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
i  ft  two  million.  The  total  interest  paid  on  these  loans 

■xcided  one  hundred  and  seventeen  million  sterling.* 
lom  1800  to  1833  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  Govern- 
nei  for  the  loan  of  money  in  India  ranged  from  eight  to 
:we  e  per  cent. ;  the  average  was  nine  per  cent.  From  1835 
:o  52  the  interest  averaged  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
i  o  dilution  to  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent,  took  place  in 
185  1855,  and  1856 ;  the  rate  is  now  steady  at  five  per 
vw  In  England  money  was  lent  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pan..  on  terms  ranging  for  the  whole  period  from  two  and  a 
lialfb  five  per  cent. 

T  s  percentage  pressure  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  in 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  Commons,  cci.,  August  12tli,  1858. 
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relation  to  the  gross  revenue,  lias  varied  from  above  sixteei  o 
under  eight  pounds,  which  latter  is  nearly  the  present  prop  -- 
tion.  No  statement  has  been  made  showing  the  numbers  vo 
have  paid  the  interest,  or  are  liable  for  the  principal  of  e 
debt  contracted  in  or  since  1800.  If  the  existing  Anj> 
Indian  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  are  tc  >e 
made  responsible  for  the  debt  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-  e 
million  pounds,  their  individual  liability  will  still  be  un  ?r 
twenty  shillings  per  head  ;  whereas  that  of  the  people  of  ie 
United  Kingdom  for  their  National  Debt  of  eight  bund  :d 
million  is  about  twenty-seven  pounds  per  head. 

The  latest  return  laid  before  Parliament  shows  that,  upto 
April  1860,  the  debt  and  liabilities  of  India  amounted  to  le 
hundred  and  twenty-two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-eht 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds,  of  wbh 
sum  thirty-six  million  pounds  is  payable  in  England,  exclu  re 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  late  rebellion,  up  to  the  en<of 
the  financial  year  1859-60,  including  deficiencies  in  cole- 
tions,  loss  by  plunder,  destruction  of  public  buildings,  id  - 
the  probable  amount  payable  of  compensation  to  suffers, 
approaches  twenty-nine  million  sterling.* 

When  the  trading  privileges,  or  rather  monopolies,  of  ie 
East  India  Company  were  abolished  in  1832-33,  a  quanty 
of  tea  and  other  property  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  n- 
vested  in  the  three  per  cent,  annuities  to  accumulafi  at 
compound  interest  for  the  payment  of  the  capital  stoclol 
six  million  pounds  belonging  to  the  East  India  Compay, 
to  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  euy 
hundred  pounds  stock.  In  March  1861,  this  redemptn- 
fund  amounted  to  above  five  million  sterling;  and  it  is  emu¬ 
lated  that  in  1889  it  will  have  augmented  sufficientlyor 
the  discharge  of  the  twelve  million  sterling. 

The  cash  balances  in  the  Government  treasuries  in  'e-  ; 
cember  1861  were  upwards  of  seventeen  million  pounds  ;  utl 
*  Parliamentary  Paper,  xc.,  July  13th,  1859. 
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i  the  latest  accounts  there  was  great  buoyancy  in  the  public 
i  ds ;  the  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock  being  at  ten 
i  cent,  premium. 

t  is  estimated  that  the  amount  annually  remitted  from 
lia  to  England,  in  payment  of  interest  of  public  debt, 
j  fiends  to  East  India  Company  proprietors,  civil  and  mili¬ 
ar  charges,  pensions,  guaranteed  railway  and  other  dividends, 
i  the  savings  of  Europeans  for  their  own  retirement  or  for 
b  support  of  their  families  at  home,  is  about  ten  million 
ends  sterling.*  This  is  an  enormous  drain,  and  its  effects 

'Enclosure  in  Financial  Letter  to  India,  dated  2nd  February,  1861,  No. 
2,ara.  17  : — 

let  late  of  the  Disbursements  of  the  Home  Treasury  of  the  Government  of 
Ilia  for  the  year  1861-62. — (P.  P.  Commons,  No.  32, 18th  February,  1861.) 

£■ 

629,970 

1,255,760 
17,070 
64,000 


17,500 

88,866 

820,400 

2,000 

1,400,000 


60,000 

60,000 

6,000 

12,000 

12,000 

6,000 


656,500 

215,000 


5,323,066 

Other 


Charges  on  the  Revenues  of  India  : 

lividends  to  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock . 

nterest  on  Home  Bond  Debt,  Debenture  Loans,  and 

India  5  per  cent.  Stock . 

b  nterest  on  temporary  loans  . 

mount  to  be  paid  under  the  postal  arrangements  . . 

.ed  Sea  and  Indian  Telegraph  Company  :  Her  Majesty’s 
Paymaster-General,  for  the  portion  of  interest  charge¬ 
able  to  India  . 

ransport  of  troops  . 

urlough  and  retired  pay  to  military  and  marine  officers, 

including  colonels’  allowances  . 

etired  pay  and  pensions  of  St.  Helena  establishment  . . 
a  iperial  Government,  regimental  and  other  claims 
lyments  under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  71 :  Retired  pay,  pen¬ 
sions,  &c.,  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops  serving  or  having 

b  served  in  India . 

ril  establishments  of  India : 

Absentee  allowances . 

Annuities  of  Madras  Civil  Fund  of  1818 . 

■  .  ssion  to  the  Court  of  Persia . 

.  r  Majesty's  establishments  in  China . 

ir  Majesty’s  Paymaster-General  on  account  of  convicts 

|  transported  from  India  to  Australia  . 

1  irgcs  General  :  Home  establishments,  civil,  military, 
nd  maritime  pensions,  recruiting  charges,  allowances 

.  >r  outfit,  &c . 

t  ount  that  may  be  required  for  the  New  India  Office 
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on  any  country,  however  intrinsically  rich,  would  need  to  >e 
counteracted  by  the  influence  of  a  fostering  government  ir 
the  development  of  internal  wealth,  the  promotion  of  nri- 
time  commerce,  and  a  continuous  effort  for  the  elevatior  of 
all  classes  of  the  people. 


Currency. 

There  are  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  in  circulation,  id 
a  limited  amount  of  paper,  based  on  the  precious  metals  of 
which  the  quantity  imported  into  India  of  late  years  has  bin 
considerable.  In  1S49-50  it  amounted  in  value  to  the 
million  pounds ;  and  in  1857-58,  to  nearly  fifteen  milon 
pounds ;  the  total  for  nine  years  being  upwards  of  sixty-se  -n 
million  pounds,  or  more  than  seven  million  sterling  per  ann  n. 
The  coinage  at  the  mints  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bomiy 
during  ten  years  ending  1857-58  is  thus  shown — 


Number  of  Pieces.  Value. 


In  Gold .  519,317  £.  778,975 

„  Silver  ..  ..  608,315,658  54,281,031 

„  Copper  ..  ..  449,594,518  671,539 


Making  a  total  of  nearly  fifty-six  million  pounds  sterling. 


lie 


Other  disbursements  in  England  on  account  of  India: 
Military  and  other  public  stores  exported  and  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  . 

Coals  for  use  of  steam  vessels  in  India  . 

Freight  of  stores  to  India . 

On  account  contract  for  constructing  a  pier  at  Madras  . . 


£. 
944,47 
37,171 
24,001 
36, 61€ 


1 , 042 , 263 

Bills  of  Exchange  from  India  .  36,000  111 

Dividends  on  India  loan  property  transferred  to  books  ( 

in  England  .  80 , 001 

Advances  on  account  of  civil,  military,  and  other  funds  445,000 


India  Annuity  Funds  :  Civil  Service  Annuities  payable 

in  England  ..  ..•  .  245,000 

Family  remittances,  remittances  by  Administrator-Gene¬ 
ral,  and  miscellaneous  disbursements  on  account  of 
India .  325,000 


1,131,00(1  iv' 

Interest  on  railway  capital  guaranteed  . 1,851,211 


£9,347,531 
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lcutta  mint  alone  issued  about  thirty  million  sterling  in 
Dees  and  fractional  parts  of  that  coin. 

The  mint  and  assay-offices  at  each  Presidency  are  at  full 
irk,  and  issue  annually  a  very  large  amount  of  coins,  which 
i  v  bear  the  impress  and  stamp  of  the  Queen  and  the  Eoyal 
Sms,  instead  of  as  formerly  those  of  the  East  India  Com- 

»y- 

ihe  value  of  the  coin  in  circulation  is  not  known.  It  must 
ivery  great.  Probably  a  quantity  is  hoarded,  or  melted  into 
(laments — a  favourite  mode  of  preserving  wealth. 


Banks. 

'he  Indian  Government  holds  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
:atal  of  the  banks  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  and 
iciinates  ex-officio  directors  to  co-operate  with  the  directors 
ip  Dinted  by  the  proprietors  of  shares  in  these  institutions, 
Id  notes  of  which  are  received  by  Government  in  payment 
if  axes  and  dues.  In  March  1862,  paper  currency  to  the 
x  nt  of  four  million  sterling  was  issued  in  state  notes,  through 
hugency  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  which  acts  as  the  Bank 
)f  igland  does  for  the  British  administration.  The  banks  of 
Utras  and  Bombay  are  to  exercise  similar  functions.  Branch 
»ai  s  are  to  be  established  at  the  large  cities  in  the  interior ; 
uk through  them  the  Government  notes  will  be  widely  dr¬ 
illed.  Irrespective  of  these  chartered  associations,  there 
ve  several  other  joint-stock  banks ;  three  of  which  have 
istf  hshments  in  London  and  in  China,  and  carry  on  large 
xc  mge  transactions. 

'I  e  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks  operating  in  India  i9 — 


£. 

ink  of  Bengal  ..  1,070,000 

nk  of  Bombay  . .  522,500 

nk  of  Madras  . .  300,000 

;  iental  Bank . .  ..  1,215,000 

;ra  and  United  Ser- 
i  rice  Bank  ..  ..  1,000,000 


£. 

Commercial  Bank  . .  476,000 

Mercantile  Bank  . .  328,000 

Delhi  Bank  ..  ..  180,000 

Simla  Bank  . .  . .  63,000 

Dacca  Bank  . .  . .  30,000 


Total  ..  ..  £5,184,500 


I 
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The  capital  subscribed  exceeds  that  which  has  been  paicip 
by  more  than  two  million  sterling. 

The  quantity  of  paper  representing  bullion  issued  byie 
Indian  banks  has  not  been  ascertained. 

There  are  many  Native  private  banks  with  large  cajal 
and  good  credit  throughout  India.  The  bankers,  uier 
various  designations,  such  as  Shroffs,  Soucars,  and  Baniis, 
transact  much  business  by  hoondees,  or  bills  of  excha:  |e, 
which  circulate  by  means  of  corresponding  agencies  ( a- 
blished  in  the  various  Asiatic  cities. 

The  Indian  rate  of  interest  for  money  is  high,  among  lie 
Natives  not  unfrequently  one  or  two  per  cent,  a  month. 
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RELIGION,  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  PRESS. 


ere  is  no  Church  Establishment  in  India  connected  with 
1  State,  enjoying  peculiar  privileges,  and  endowed  as  in 
Hand.  The  prevailing  form  of  Christianity  is  the  Epis- 
3,lian,  but  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  other 
'restant  denominations  are  unrestrained  in  their  opera- 
io! ;  and  Koman  Catholic  Priests,  as  well  as  Church  of 
aland  Clergymen,  are  supported  by  the  State  as  ministers 
f  eligion  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  Government  now 
bains  from  all  interference  in  Hindoo  worship,  has  with- 
18  n  its  supervision  from  idolatrous  temples,  and  restricts 
is  motions  to  the  prevention  of  Suttee,  of  human  sacri- 
icrt  and  other  proceedings  repugnant  to  humanity.  Neither 
iu  minist  nor  Boodhist,  Seik  nor  Moslem,  has  the  smallest 
:ro  id  of  complaint  iu  reference  to  religious  liberty ;  the 
uljg  Power  makes  no  covert  attempt  at  proselytism,  but 
eal3  every  man  free  to  perform  his  religious  duties  in  the 
ua:  er  he  deems  best,  and  secures  to  all,  immunity  from 
iteuption  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  the  welfare 
if  o  ers  and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  Bigotry 
nd  itolerance  have  never  been  displayed  by  the  English  in 
udi  We  have  erred  in  the  contrary  direction,  by  apathetic 
dunce  of  cruel  and  immoral  practices,  which  the  natives 
lenslves  honour  us  for  having  at  last  had  the  courage  and 
ner  r  to  prohibit ;  by  neglect  of  the  external  forms  of 
be  t  aod  we  ourselves  profess,  and  even  by  public  acts  and 
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private  lives  too  often  utterly  opposed  to  tire  letter  and  he 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  list 
India  Company  the  Directors  made  no  provision  for  Lie 
ordinary  observances  of  religion ;  and  it  was  said  that  t  ;ii 
servants  left  their  Christianity  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ven 
on  their  voyage  to  India,  and  resumed  it  on  their  return  h<  ie, 
Partly  from  the  fear  of  exciting  suspicion  and  giving  pffe  :e, 
but  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  earnest  belief  in  themselves  he 
Directors  checked  every  attempt  for  the  extension  of  C  is- 
tianity.  The  first  English  Church  in  India  was  erected  in  irt 
St.  George  by  Streynsham  Masters,  the  Governor  of  Madra  in 
1680,  “  without  any  aid  or  countenance  of  the  Compar  in 
order  thereto.”  *  The  biography  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchan 
and  other  records  attest  the  continuous  efforts  made  tore 
vent  Christian  ministers  from  landing  in  India.  By  des® 
the  number  of  Chaplains  to  the  Army  and  Government  wu 
increased;  in  1814,  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  appohed 
and  subsequently  Madras  and  Bombay  were  provided  itl 
Bishops ;  but  no  other  sees  have  been  created ;  andthf 
charges  attendant  on  the  three  bishoprics  have  been  uni 
nislied  from  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-s/er 
pounds,  to  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pondL 
The  number  of  Chaplains  has  been  augmented  from  sevjtjL 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  their  allow;  ce 
from  seventy-one  thousand  to  ninety-five  thousand  pords 
those  to  Koman  Catholic  Priests  have  been  extended  oqp 
eleven  hundred  to  above  eight  thousand  pounds ;  while  betee 
1832  and  1855  sixty-seven  thousand  pounds  were  expejde 
in  building  and  repairing  churches.  Between  1852an 
1855,  Government  appropriated  thirty-five  thousand  pend 
to  the  erection  of  seventeen  Churches  in  the  Punjab. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency  the  Church  of  England  is  iprc 
sented  by  a  bishop,  archdeacon,  thirty-two  chaplains.au 

*  Hough’s  ‘  Christianity  in  India,’  vol.  iii.  p.  377.  feti 

t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  33,  February  5th,  1858. 
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7-seven  assistant  chaplains,  appointed  to  the  different 
ions  in  Bengal,  the  North-West  provinces,  and  the  Punjab, 
(addition  to  these,  there  are  ninety -four  missionaries  and 
tar  clergymen  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
iirch  of  Scotland  has  ten  representatives  in  Government 
idee,  and  nine  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  or  Free  Church 
f Scotland;  London  Missionary  Society,  fifteen  ministers; 
!] ishj  Baptist,  seventeen;  American  Baptist,  twenty-one; 
hrican  Presbyterian  Mission,  twenty  ;  American  Episcopal 
hion,  ten ;  Episcopal  Church  of  Moravians  or  United 
r-hren  of  Germany,  three ;  Welsh  Presbyterian  Missions, 
v  German,  Lutheran,  and  Evangelical  Missions  of  Prussia, 
x  and  some  others. 

.  the  newly-acquired  province  of  Oude  churches  are  being 
reed  at  Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  Seetapoor,  Boy  Bareilly,  and 
ola;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Lucknow.  An 
Ip  ‘opalian  church  has  been  erected  in  the  capital  from  a 
m  obtained  by  heavy  fines  levied  on  the  citizens. 

1  is  mode  of  providing  “  church  accommodation  ”  for  the 
maow  civilians  is  particularly  objectionable.  To  have 
list  some  necessary  Government  building  from  this  fund 
oui  have  been  justifiable;  to  have  founded  a  hospital  for 
^rieans  and  Natives  would  have  been  a  practical  lesson  on 
ie  rgiveness  of  injuries,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
‘tic  of  Christianity :  but  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  for 
ihi governing  caste”  with  funds  raised  from  the  subjugated 
mb  nmedans,  whose  king  we  have  so  recently  deposed, 
nd  hose  supremacy  we  have  overpowered,  is  of  doubtful 
•  fitfal  expediency;  but,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is 
ecu  irly  ill-judged,  because  calculated  to  make  the  structure 
'iic  ought  to  be  opened  as  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations 
atei  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Lucknow  as  the  ruonu 
riit  f  our  triumph  raised  at  their  expense. 

T1  Madras  Presidency  has  a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon ; 

Q 
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thirteen  Government  chaplains  ;  twenty-five  assistant  cl  p- 
lains  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  licensed  clergymen  of  the  Clnib 
of  England  in  the  service  of  Government  or  under  the  di  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  Missionary  and  other  Societies.  Tire 
were  forty-three  consecrated  churches  within  the  dioces  of 
Madras  in  1860,  and  thirteen  licensed  buildings  awaiag 
consecration. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  four  chaplains  and  two  is- 
sionaries ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  eleven  European  nd 
three  Native  missionaries  ;  London  Missionary  Society,  thy* 
five  missionaries  ;  American  Board  of  Missions,  twenty-th  e ; 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  thirty-two  ;  Leipsic  Evangecal 
Lutheran  Society,  thirteen  ;  Basle  Evangelical  Mission,  icy- 
four  (ten  of  whom  are  laymen),  assisted  by  fifty-seven  <tc- 
eliists  and  schoolmasters  and  five  schoolmistresses  (miaou 
begun  to  India  in  1834).  The  Church  of  Rome  is  rc re¬ 
sented  at  Madras,  Cranganoor,  and  Cochin,  by  an  archbiop 
a  bishop,  and  forty- four  priests  :  the  “  Armenian  Street  ta- 
blishment,”  *  by  the  bishop  of  Custoria  and  vicar-aposdii 
of  Madras,  with  eight  priests,  and  seven  at  out-stations  at 
Pondicherry,  by  a  vicar-apostolic  and  forty -nine  priests  a' 
Coimbatoor,  by  a  vicar-apostolic  and  eight  priests ;  at  IP  er 
abad,  by  a  vicar-apostolic  and  six  priests ;  at  Mysoor  nt 
Bangalore,  by  a  vicar-apostolic  and  sixteen  priests  ;  at  Yiga 
patam,  by  a  vicar-apostolic  and  seventeen  priests ;  at  Vera  >h 
by  a  vicar-apostolic  and  forty-eight  priests ;  at  Madura,  y 
vicar-apostolic  and  thirty-three  priests. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  Church  of  England  estaM 
ment  consists  of  a  bishop,  and  thirty  chaplains  and  assiW 
chaplains.  There  are  several  Christian  missionaries  of  vajou 
denominations.  1 

It  appears  by  the  following  table  (see  pp.  228-9)  that  er 
are  four  hundred  and  twenty  European  missionaries,  am  on 
hundred  and  fifty-four  ordained  Native  ministers,  comi'P 
*  See  ‘  Madras  Directory,’  1800-01. 
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ith  Protestant  Societies,  labouring  in  India ;  under  these  are 
steen  hundred  Native  catechists.  The  number  of  so-called 
hristians  is  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  or  on  an  average 
'o  hundred  and  fifty  to  each  European  missionary.  The 
Ommuni cants  only  number  twenty  thousand,  or  about  forty 
i  each  European  missionary. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  are  unsatisfactory  evidences 
f  or  many  years  of  laborious  zeal,  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
b,  and  a  heavy  pecuniary  expenditure.  The  money  spent 
c  Indian  missions  in  efforts  for  the  Christian  education  of 
b  Natives  and  in  printing  and  circulating  the  Bible  in 
t)  vernacular,  amounted  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
ti  above  three  million  sterling,  and  the  product  (humanly 
Waking)  is  twenty  thousand  Christians  who  receive  the 
Shram ent,  which  is  viewed  by  the  missionaries  as  the  test 
oi Church-fellowship.  The  result  is  still  more  distressing 
w  ;n  it  is  noticed  that  the  great  bulk  of  nominal  Christians 
bong  to  the  South  of  India,  where  Swartz  and  others  made 
may  converts  in  the  last  century,  from  whom  most  of  the 
pi  sent  race  are  descended. 

outhern  India  contains  more  than  eighty  thousand 
QC.inal  Christians,  but  only  thirteen  thousand  Communi- 
a  s :  a  large  number  in  Western  India  also  come  under  the 
wl  -known  old-established  Churches  of  Malabar  and  others : 
so  lat  in  the  whole  of  Northern  India,  out  of  oue  hunched 
mi  on  people,  there  are  not  twenty  thousand  even  nominal 
oierts,  and  only  about  five  thousand  Communicants;  over 
wlfn  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  European,  and  seventy 
Na  ee  ordained  ministers.  Thus,  there  are  in  all  two  hun- 
dre  and  twenty  ministers,  with  an  average  of  about  one  to 
«  y-two  Communicants  each. 

We  are  no  details  extant  of  the  number  of  Syrian  and  of 
i’onn  Christians;  they  exist  chiefly  in  Southern  and  in 
Webm  Iudia.  Their  creed  is  very  latitudinarian  in  respect 
olygamy,  caste,  and  other  Anti-Christian  practices  ; 
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Statistics  of  Christian  Missions  in  connexn 


Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the 

Church  Missionary 

London 
Missionary  | 

Missionaries,  Stations, 

Gospel. 

Society. 

Schools,  Communicants, 
Church  Services,  &c.* 

North 

South  Western 

North 

South 

Western 

North 

Sonlj 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India. 

H 

European  Missionaries 

14 

19 

2 

62 

40 

16 

19 

Ordained  Natives 

8 

12 

5 

25 

4 

3 

Native  Catechists 

73 

347 

37 

70 

7 

96 

5, 

including  Teacls. 

Missionary  Stations 

12 

23 

28 

29 

6 

5 

Native  Churches  .. 

6 

39 

464 

6 

7 

Communicants 

1154 

3,597 

1041 

6,394 

126 

145 

1,7 

Native  Giiristians 

3385 

16,288 

7705 

40,132 

526 

1147 

13,1 

Vernacular  Day-schools 

73 

92 

229 

20 

25 

2 

containing  Boys 

6038 

7,512 

599 

1059 

7,7; 

& 

Boarding-schools  . . 

21 

10 

14 

containing  Christian! 
Boys  . j 

434 

584 

2| 

i 

Superior  English  Schools 

2 

5 

1 

3 

instructing  Boys  and  1 
Young  Men  ..  ..  / 

i;  'O  oi 

695 

562 

394 

954 

eg 

Day-schools  for  Girls  . . 

135 

26 

201 

14 

8 

p 

containing  Scholars 

763 

3,297 

208 

263 

1,73 

Girls’  Boarding-schools 

9 

23 

1 

i 

containing  Christian  1 
Girls  ..  ..  / 

426 

624 

50 

English  Services 

•• 

5 

l 

N.B. — The  tables  above  given  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  by  the esp 
Societies;  and  the  returns  are,  in  general,  for  the  year  1861.  In  the  casein 
information  could  not  readily  be  obtained  to  a  later  date,  recourse  was  had  t  It 
Statistics  of  Missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,’  by  the  Rev.  S.  Mullens,  1 852. 


*  The  terms  employed  in  this  column  are 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Mullens  : — “  Under  the 
term  Missionaries  are  included  those  who  have 
been  specially  ordained  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel ;  together  with  a  few,  both  from 
Europe  and  America,  who,  though  not  strictly 
ordained,  left  their  country  in  the  spirit  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  for  the  same  end.  All  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  named,  whether  they  were  absent  from 
ill-health  or  labouring  at  their  proper  stations. 
The  ordained  Native  Missionaries  ai  e  distinguished 
by  the  term  (nat.),  except  in  cases  where  their 
name  alone  suffices  to  point  them  out.  By  Native 
Catechists  are  meant  those  Native  Christians  who 
have  been  appointed  preachers.  The  term  does 
not  include  Readers  and  Schoolmasters,  who  form 
a  different  class  of  Native  agents.  The  term 
Native  Churches  refers  not  to  the  buildings 
wherein  Native  congregations  meet,  but  to  the 


its 

esiJ 

■mb 

and 

P* 

tilt 


separate  bodies  of  Native  Communi 
some  term  them)  Church  members, 
one  place.  Admitted  points  out  the 
were  admitted  into  Church-fellowsh: 
ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  t 
during  1851  ;  and  excluded  describ 
away  from  the  body  of  communicant^ur  i 
duct  in  the  same  period. 

“  The  term  Native  Christians  indue  tlj 
body  of  Natives  who,  by  breaking  thepsj 
separated  themselves  from  their  telM 
and  are  now  placed  under  regular  jinsj 
struction  and  influence.  So  far  as  t#  in 
religion,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  hie. 
of  this  numerous  class  are  the  unbupjed  c 
of  Christian  parents ;  others  are  unbaM 
who  have  broken  caste  ;  others  have  jin  bi 
but  have  not  entered  the  body  of  cijmu 
All,  however,  are  under  regular  Chi  nn  i 
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'scipal  Protestant  Societies  labouring  in  India. 


General 

Baptist 

Mis¬ 

sionary 

Society. 

Mora¬ 

vian 

Mis¬ 

sionary 

Society. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission. 

Basle 

Mis¬ 

sionary 

Society. 

American  Board 
of  Missions. 

Esta¬ 
blished 
Church 
of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Ame¬ 

rican 

Presby- 

teriau.f 

Ame¬ 

rican 

Baptist. 

t 

North 

North 

North 

South 

Western 

Western 

South 

Western 

All 

All 

All 

India.11 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India.b 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India. 

India. 

9 

3 

7 

7 

9 

51 

16 

10 

6 

27 

10 

12 

4 

3 

2 

2 

7 

4 

2 

8 

8 

23 

9 

40 

90 

59 

55 

16 

7 

4 

1 

9 

8 

6 

14 

16 

9 

5 

9 

4 

5 

,  , 

3 

3 

5 

24 

30 

22 

8 

4 

354 

48 

96 

182 

1361 

1183 

576 

151 

39 

950 

56 

90 

370 

2880 

6670 

1700 

407 

139 

6 

i 

8 

9 

14 

48 

84 

10 

i 

17 

14 

126 c 

6 

542 

360 

927 

1926 

1202 

250 

720 

706 

460 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

70 

.. 

.. 

.. 

148 

40 

10 

48 

60 

1 

4 

9 

3 

6 

1 

10 

55 

.. 

2543 

1581 

1158 

551 

306 

963 

1 

14 

10 

13 

5 

2 

21 

486 

756 

640 

131 

CO 

o 

c- 

63 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

92 

.. 

43 

60 

109 

214 

54 

62 

44 

2 

1 

•• 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

1 

>(dw  particulars  are  entered  under  North  India,  but  Orissa  is  partly  in  Bengal  and  partly  in  Madras, 
mlii  iagpoor,  which  is  ecclesiastically  connected  with  Western  India. 

Wbl;  vo-thirds  boys  and  one-third  girls. 

We  8  ihools  given  above. 


i  iie  it  portion  of  these  native  Christians 
t  Oh  :h  members  or  communicants  who 
lite  i  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
vat  ig  degrees  of  knowledge  and  cha¬ 
ff  wh  such  admission  is  regulated  among 
t  det  linations  of  Christians,  the  compiler 
vurs  iken  no  account. 

i»ioiir  Schools  have  been  divided  into 
asses  ,he  1  'emacular  d  vy,  the  Boarding, 
^  Ei'sh  day  scliools.  This  division  is 
•f  su  sted  by  the  different  values  of  these 
•  I  different  classes  which  attend  them. 
I fa  y  schools  are  attended  chiefly  by 
wcl  es,  aud  give  but  a  simple  education. 
SAC,  scliools  a  much  higher  system  of 
®  B  |  'ried  out ;  they  are  frequented  by 
"hen  '  most  respectable  aud  wealthy 
i  'Uidl  eir  scholars  often  remain  in  them 
1  °r  u  years.  The  Boarding  schools 
allusively  Christian  children,  who, 


by  residing  on  a  missionary’s  premises,  have  the 
advantage  of  a  superior  Christian  training.  So 
different  is  the  inlluence  exercised  by  these  different 
species  of  schools,  that  to  class  all  their  scholars 
in  a  lump  as  ‘  receiving  a  Christian  education  ’ 
can  only  produce  confusion  and  error. 

“  The  last  item  points  to  the  efforts  of  mission¬ 
aries  to  benefit  their  European  countrymen,  and 
shows  the  number  of  services  maintained  in  the 
English  language  for  their  instruction.  Other 
items  might  have  been  added  to  these  tables,  as 
the  number  of  Readers,  Christian  Schoolmasters, 
and  Teachers;  but  it  was  thought  that  those 
already  given  were  enough  to  convey  a  pretty 
correct  view  of  the  agency  employed  in  Indian 
missions  and  its  results,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  compilation  of  missionary  information  were 
all  Societies  to  adopt  some  such  common  items  in 
their  tables,  however  much  they  might  add  others 
of  a  different  kind.” — Statistics  of  Missions,  p.  4. 
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indeed,  generally  speaking,  tlie  moral  standard  of  m; 


professing  Christians  of  all  denominations  is  so  low,  and  tlir 
drunkenness  and  dissolute  habits  so  manifest,  that  the  epit.it 
“  Christian  ”  has  become  a  bye-word  of  reproach  and  contents 
among  orthodox  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans. 

It  might  be  expected  that  though  little  could  be  done  j  ili( 
the  way  of  adult  conversion,  much  might  have  been  accia  ■ 
plished  in  the  Christian  education  of  children  ;  but  here  |  it 
there  is  cause  for  disappointment.  In  the  whole  of  Irrlai 
there  are  only  fifty-five  thousand  boys  and  thirteen  thousid 
girls,  in  nominal  attendance  at  the  mission  schools.  A 
gether  there  are  less  than  seventy  thousand  scholars,  v 
about  two  thousand  teachers  (including  catechists  and 
dained  ministers),  showing  an  average  of  thirty  scholars  i 
each  paid  teacher.  Individuals  who  have  had  opportuni 
of  examining  the  facts  of  missionary  conversions  and  tea  iliac 
ings  in  different  heathen  countries,  will  be  cautious  in  acctw’ra 
ing  the  numbers  set  forth  in  official  returns.  A  la®., 
percentage  must  usually  be  allowed  in  consequence  of  fc 
over-zeal  which  leads  to  exaggeration,  and  also  of  .fact 
natural  desire  to  make  the  supporters  of  missions  in  Brit  ij at 
think  favourably  of  the  enterprise.  Unhappily,  stern  fctfe 
compel  the  belief  that  little  has  been  yet  effected  in  Iriiaai 
for  the  establishment  of  active  Christianity. 

With  the  early  Mohammedans  subjugation  and  convers'd  ih 
went  hand  in  hand.  The  Portuguese  Romanists  did  lilfa 
disavow  the  connexion  ;  but  the  English  Bible  Protestants rpol 
as  they  are  called  in  India,  “  Christians  of  the  Book,”  w  n  an 
earnest  in  their  religious  views,  reverenced  the  Gospel idiitli( 
their  own  undemonstrative  manner,  and  even  erred  in  tliffllpri 
anxiety  to  keep  it  unprofaned  by  contact  with  the  sword®,  ivl 
the  ledger.  «  w] 

Many  difficulties  which  existed  under  the  rule  of  the  CflJick 
pany  have  been  swept  away  in  the  recent  revolution,  lie  (or  s 
welfare  of  India  is  now  anxiously  desired,  and  few  will  delist 
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t  the  greatest  boon  which  can  be  conferred  by  the  British 
ion  on  India,  is  such  an  exposition  of  the  tenets  and 
htices  of  Christianity  as  shall  induce  the  Natives  to  com- 
id  its  results  and  desire  its  teaching, 
he  Christian  system  is  the  only  one  by  which  individuals 
nations  can  be  morally  and  intellectually  elevated  and 
ained.  We  see  that  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  of  the 
nor  or  authors  of  the  Y edas,  of  Menu,  of  Boodli,  of  Zoro- 
|r,  and  of  Mohammed,  have  alike  failed  to  realise  the 
ml  or  spiritual  anticipations  of  their  propounders, 
inder  the  influence  of  Christianity  (though  warped  and 
evened  in  its  operation  by  human  frailty)  Europe — peopled 
i  rmer  ages  by  hordes  of  savages  and  fierce  barbarians — 
is  become  the  wisest,  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
jvrful  quarter  of  the  globe.  Freedom  of  thought,  intel- 
c  al  activity,  social  comfort,  honourable  position  for  women, 
oo-ction  for  the  weak,  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  aid  for 
leioor,  have  all  been  developed,  more  or  less  strongly, 
,'c  ding  to  the  degree  of  observance  shown  to  the  precepts 
ldpractice  of  One  whose  lifelong  sacrifice  was  designed 
ir  i  single  race  or  nation,  but  to  restore  fallen  humanity 
)  t ;  image  and  likeness  in  which  it  was  created. 

I  gland  may  establish  peace  throughout  India,  may  in 
ro<  ss  of  time  improve  its  material  condition,  may  confer 
li  -al  freedom,  and  secure  individual  liberty;  but  she  will 
1  Hi  all  far — very  far — short  of  her  duty,  unless  the  light 
id  uth  of  Christianity,  and  the  saving  and  healing  virtues 
ir  joie  and  for  eternity  which  they  originate,  be  so  mani- 
sti  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  administration  that 
Mittal  principle  shall  permeate  through  the  vast  mass  of 
nin  nd,  who  have  involuntarily  become  subject  to  British 
de,md  who  now  lie  helpless  at  our  feet,  plastic  as  the 
,tti  s  clay,  to  be  moulded  at  the  will  of  the  temporal  power, 
iic  for  some  mysterious  reason,  has  been  suffered  to 
—in }  this  tremendous  responsibility. 
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Statistics  of  Education  in  British  India  for  1860. 


Presidencies  or  Provinces. 

Number 
of  Schools 
and 

Colleges. 

Number 
of  Scholars 
in  attendance 
during  the 
Year. 

Total  Cost. 

C 

of 

Pi 

Edu 

•h 

on. 

£. 

Bengal  . 

816 

49,654 

79,446 

1 

i 

North-West  Provinces 

9,621 

151,112 

79,833 

i 

Punjab,  including  Delhi  .. 

8,191 

108,776 

50,080 

5 

Madras  . 

477 

22,202 

49,451 

2 

5 

Bombay  . 

3,577 

124,469 

|  55,256 

) 

Sinde . 

712 

11,017 

Mysoor  . 

Not  given. 

1,661 

4,195 

2 

l 

Hyderabad,  Assigned  Districts 

18* 

551* 

Not  given. 

Oude . 

103f 

1 ,513f 

Not  given. 

Pegu . 

203 

3,514 

1,382+ 

1 

Tenasserim  and  Martaban 

H§ 

440 

5,214 

1 

1 

Total . 

23,727 

474,909 

324,857 

3 

*  The  average  for  the  year  1S58-59  ;  no  change  has  taken  place  since. 

f  These  figures  represent  an  average  only,  as  there  are  no  complete  details. 

%  This  approximation  includes  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  charges  on  the  part  of  G.err 
ment,  which  cannot  be  shown  separately. 

$  There  are  many  other  schools  of  an  indigenous  character  widely  dispersed  throughc  till 
■province,  but  their  numbers  cannot  be  correctly  estimated. 

N.B. — The  above  statement  is  compiled  partly  from  the  Reports  on  Public  Instructs  juk 
partly  from  the  Administration  Reports  of  each  Presidency,  Province,  or  District. 


In  Bengal  tlie  educational  department  is  under  a  Dirctoi 
of  Public  Instruction,  aided  by  five  inspectors  of  schools,  Ik 
superintend  the  five  divisions  or  circles  into  which  the  1  rei 
provinces  are  divided ;  and  by  forty-seven  deputy-inspeors 
Three  hundred  colleges  and  schools  maintained  by  Gou*j( 
ment  are  attended  by  eighteen  thousand  scholars;  and  1r| 6 
hundred  schools  with  twenty-two  thousand  scholars  are 
by  Government  funds.  About  one  hundred  thousand  pood  , 
are  expended  yearly  for  educational  purposes. 

Oriental  education  is  imparted  at  the  Calcutta  Macks 
establishment  and  at  the  Sanscrit  College.  In  the  MadSftj  | 
English  and  Persian  are  now  taught  to  Mohammedan  yopM^ 
who  have  a  more  varied  literature  than  the  Hindoos,  flly 
Sanscrit  College  has  about  three  hundred  students.  ■jtj 
In  five  Government  Colleges  for  general  education  leiLj 
is  a  progressive  increase  on  the  rolls:  at  the  close  om 
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ission  1859,  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  students, 
hese  colleges  are  recruited  from  the  vernacular  schools, 
here  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholarships  annually 
itainable :  they  can  be  held  in  district  schools  for  four  years, 
id  carry  with  them  the  privilege  of  education  in  the  colleges 
ie  of  cost,  in  addition  to  stipends  of  four  rupees  a  month. 
ius  a  youth  commencing  in  a  vernacular  school  may  work 
rb  way  up  to  the  University,  retaining  throughout  his  career 
tpends  and  scholarships  sufficient  for  his  maintenance.  The 
bvernment  Colleges  and  Zillah  or  district  schools  are  in 
irnher  forty-four,  and  in  April,  1800,  had  on  their  rolls  six 
tiusand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  scholars. 

Female  instruction,  although  opposed  by  the  Bengallees, 
Spreading,  but  much  good  cannot  be  expected  when  girls 
a  betrothed  at  four  or  five  and  are  mothers  at  thirteen  or 
fcrteen  years  of  age.  The  education  of  men  will  in  time 
Id  to  that  of  women.  At  present  there  are  ten  female 
stools,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children ; 
a  it  is  supposed  that  teaching  in  the  Zenana  is  now  being 
aipted. 

'here  is  an  ably  conducted  University  at  Calcutta,  which 
ccfers  academical  degrees,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
is  mch  prized.  There  are  also  Licentiates  in  law,  medicine, 
ar  civil  engineering. 

he  Bengal  Medical  College  has  a  high  reputation  for 
imrting  sound  practical  instruction.  Each  student  costs 
oi  State  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

College  of  Civil  En  gineering  is  as  yet  quite  in  its 
ini  icy.  In  1859-GO  there  were  sixty-five  students  on  the 
rol  and  the  demand  for  native  civil  engineers  is  yearly 
iU|  lenting. 

I  he  Associations  for  the  promotion  of  Literature  and 
Sciice  include  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  by  Sir 
iV.  ones  in  1781:  its  twenty  volumes  quarto  of  ‘  Transac- 
1,01  ’  and  twenty-eight  volumes  of  ‘  Journals,’  are  a  mine  of 
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weal  tit  to  tlie  Oriental  student.  The  Society  receives  fra 
Government  fifty  pounds  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  ,s 


valuable  zoological  collection,  and  a  like  sum  for  the 


couragement  of  Oriental  publications.  The  Dalliousie  Institte 


was  established  for  the  diffusion  of  general  literature  ;  d 


science.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  has  n 
extensive  and  beautiful  garden,  filled  with  choice  plants  id 
trees ;  and  has  done  much  good  in  diffusing  sound  instruct  n 
on  its  special  subjects.  There  are  Mechanics’  Institutions  a 
Geological  Museum,  a  Photographic  Society,  British  Inia 
and  Mohammedan  Political  Associations,  and  seminaries  )r 


promoting  industrial  and  useful  Arts. 


Calcutta  would  not  be  complete  without  its  “  Clubs, ”of 
which  there  are  several:  the  Bengal  Club  (1827),  Umd 
Service  (1845),  Union  (1859),  Turf,  Regatta,  and  Grift 
Clubs,  &c.  Masonic  lodges  abound,  and  have  their  period  al 
meetings  in  a  large  Freemasons’  Hall.  There  are  twety 
lodges  in  Calcutta  and  thirty  in  the  provinces ;  also  an  “  n- 
campment  of  Bed  Cross  Knights,”  a  “  Boyal  Arch  Chapt,” 
with  “  An  Order  of  High  Priesthood,”  the  “  Ancient  degre  of 
the  Boyal  Ark  Mariners,”  the  “  Encampment  of  Superexd*  , 
lent  Masons,”  and  branches  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Enghd 
and  of  Scotland. 


At  Madras  three  grades  of  education  have  been  establise jj  ’ 
— a  superior  or  University,  a  secondary  or  middle  class,  an  *Ih 
primary  or  popular.  A  commencement  has  been  made  ink 
first,  and  considerable  development  attained  in  the  seen 
but  in  the  third  scarcely  anything  has  been  effected  (rep 
being  had  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work),  owing  to  theink 
difference  of  the  people  to  the  acquisition  of  any  knowlegt 
not  immediately  conducive  to  pecuniary  profit.  Elememrj 
education  has  made  progress  in  some  localities  ;  at  Tinnefilj 
the  great  field  of  missionary  labour,  at  Coimbatoor,  an,  f 
few  other  places. 
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At  the  University,  a  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  as 
kchelor  of  Laws  is  granted,  after  a  severe  examination, 
[itriculation  is  not  easily  obtained :  of  fifty-two  candidates 
Drained  in  I860,  only  twenty -three  passed — four  of  whom 

i  ured  places  in  the  first  class  and  nineteen  in  the  second, 
le  Presidency  College  has  qualified  teachers,  with  two  hun- 
ld  and  eighty-six  scholars.  The  Normal  school  at  Madras, 
jits  several  departments,  with  five  hundred  students,  is 
Irking  well,  as  are  also  those  in  the  country  districts.  The 
Pvincial,  the  Zillali,  and  the  Talook  (village)  schools  are 
leasing :  the  latter  are  seventy-two  in  number,  with  three 
jkisand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pupils.  They  are  all 
imrvised  by  inspectors.  At  the  Madrissa  College,  established 
tt  supported  by  the  late  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic— now  under 

ii  control  of  Government — only  Mohammedans  are  eligible 
oi admission,  and  English  study  is  added  to  that  of  Hin- 
iuaiii,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Arabic,  and  Persian :  the  pupils 
nber  two  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  masters,  mistresses 
m  teachers  of  Government  schools  undergo  strict  examina- 
io  and  receive  pecuniary  rewards  for  degrees  of  proficiency, 
in  le  assignment  of  marks,  most  weight  is  attached  to  lan- 
:iue,  arithmetic,  method,  and  teaching  power,  as  being  of 
^greatest  importance  to  masters.  Government  funds  are 
.  iv  i  in  aid  of  private  and  missionary  schools,  under  defined 
uli  A  Medical  College  imparts  instruction  in  surgery,  in 
lit  al  medicine,  and  in  practical  pharmacy  to  one  hundred 
mdifty  pupils,  and  grants  diplomas,  after  a  searching  viva 

summation.  A  primary  medical  school  prepares  candi- 
•at<  for  the  medical  college  classes.  A  Civil  Engineering 
ol  ;e  is  in  course  of  formation.  There  is  also  a  Gun-carriage 
u  factory  school  for  artificers,  with  one  hundred  and  thir- 
eei  mpils ;  one  of  Industrial  Arts,  in  which  is  taught  free- 
'■''D*  plan,  chalk,  and  botanical  drawing,  flower-painting, 
ngi  ring  on  copper  and  on  wood,  with  perspective ;  the 
i  in  acture  of  bricks,  tiles,  glazed  and  porous  vessels,  water- 
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pipes,  construction  of  cooking-ranges,  &c.  The  artistic  e- 


partinenthas  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  scholars ;  the  mis¬ 
trial,  eighty-eight.  Military  schools,  regimental  and  stat  n, 
are  increasing.  Young  Zemindars  (landed  proprietors  of  ra ;), 
who  are  wards  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  a  position  resemb  ig 
that  of  English  wards  in  Chancery,  are  being  educatet  to 
fit  them  to  take  a  proper  position  among  their  country!  -n, 
and  co-operate  with  the  authorities  in  the  diffusion  of  gen  -al 


enlightenment. 


- 


In  Madras  as  in  Bengal,  there  are  Civil  and  Mili'ry 
Male  and  Female  Orphan  Asylums;  Native  Girls’  schos: 
the  Henry  Lawrence  establishment  at  Ootacamund  for  in 
children  of  European  soldiers  ;  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  a  Sai  rs 
Home,  and  several  other  benevolent  institutions. 

The  Educational  department,  which  costs  the  Governin' 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  has  a  Printing  >ta 
blishment  attached  thereto. 

There  are  Botanical  Gardens  at  Madras,  Bangalore,  nc 
Ootacamund  for  the  rearing  and  distribution  of  useful  pint1  - 
and  seeds.  An  experiment  is  being  made  in  the  Neilgheie 
to  naturalise  the  Chinchona  plant  from  South  America,  foal" 


production  of  quinine,  of  which  the  annual  importation  t< 


If 

ms, 


the  value  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Government  Museums  have  been  formed  at  Madn 
dalore,  Bangalore,  Rajahmundry,  Ootacamund,  Bellary, p  , 
Kurnool,  which  promise  useful  results.  An  Astronoicr  ■ 
and  a  Magnetic  Observatory  are  in  working  order. 

District  printing  presses  form  useful  and  economica1  ac  - 
juncts  to  the  collectorate  offices  in  Madras.  Local  Gazttf 
are  issued,  and  the  income  arising  therefrom  is  in  excd  <- 
the  expenditure,  reckoning  the  value  of  the  work  done  a  th 
usual  rate  of  charge  for  typography.  A  lithographic  •>fe  ■■ 
blishment  is  attached  to  the  Grand  Trigonometrical  ai  i 
the  Revenue  Surveys,  village  maps  are  printed  in  coin 
and  topography  is  becoming  generally  understood. 
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kttle-sliows  have  been  recently  established,  at  a  very 
ing  cost  to  the  Government  and  with  highly  satisfactory 
llts,  by  causing  emulation  among  the  farmers. 


Sombay  is  not  behind  its  sister  Presidencies :  its  colleges  are 
iiing  out  excellent  scholars.  The  first  matriculation  exami- 
on  at  the  Bombay  University  took  place  in  October,  1859. 
fi  hundred  and  twenty-six  candidates  were  examined,  of 
lin  one  hundred  and  nineteen  were  from  Government  insti- 
pns:  twenty-one  passed.  Four  institutions  have  applied 
iitffiliation  to  the  University,  viz.,  the  Elphinstone  College, 
itibay ;  the  Grant  Medical  College,  ditto ;  the  Poona  Col¬ 
ic;  and  the  Poona  Government  Law  School.  There  are 
!o  ges  at  Ahmedabad  and  at  Belgaum,  and  an  Engineering 
^Mechanical  school  at  Poona.  Numerous  English  and  Ver- 
adar  schools;  viz.,  twenty-three  of  the  former,  with  three 
ko>and  scholars ;  and  five  hundred  of  the  latter,  with 
snty-eight  thousand  scholars,  are  established  in  various 
iar  of  the  Presidency  and  in  its  provinces,  besides  several 
eu  taries  founded  and  maintained  by  private  individuals 
,!iclby  missionaries.  Works  in  the  English  and  Native 
ni{  ages  are  extensively  printed. 

Gvernment  has  formed  a  Botanical  and  Medicinal  Gar- 
len  t  Dapoorie,  near  Poona.  The  latter  yields  colocynth, 
i\o  yam  us,  croton  and  castor  oils,  senna,  taraxacum,  and 
the  useful  drugs  for  the  use  of  the  public  hospitals.  Ma¬ 
gi  y,  logwood,  Brazil  wood,  Sappan  wood  and  other  foreign 
rue;  are  now  being  naturalised. 

A  lough  Sinde  has  been  so  recently  acquired,  there  are 
jve  l  schools  in  operation  at  Kurrachee,  Hyderabad,  and 
uik  poor. 


T1  North-West  Provinces  contain  ten  thousand  govern - 
rent  schools,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
'vs.  There  are  colleges  at  Agra,  Benares,  Bareilly  and 
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other  cities,  where  candidates  are  prepared  for  the  Caleb 
University.  There  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  indigeiu 
schools,  with  sixty-live  thousand  boys,  maintained  and  man;  e< 


by  the  Natives,  who  “  in  many  instances  have  shown  a  rein 
able  willingness  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  securin 


their  children  the  means  of  learning  English.”  * 


In  the  Punjab,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  pqT 
seldom  bestir  themselves  even  for  objects  which  they  d  in 


at 

>m 

)lii 

it! 


without  an  impulse  being  first  given  by  the  Governr 
When  this  is  done  they  will  exert  themselves  for  the  ac 
plishment  of  the  measures  designed.  The  Director  of  P 
Instruction  is  now  placed  in  immediate  communication 
the  local  authorities.  He  has  under  him  inspectors  fo  tin 
supervision  of  normal,  Zillah,  Tehseeli,  and  village  semis 
the  pupils  of  which  were,  in  1859-60,  Hindoos,  twentyou. 
thousand  five  hundred ;  Mohammedans,  seventeen  thousnd 
others,  four  thousand  ;  in  all  above  forty-five  thousand  :  vit 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  forty-two  thousand  ire. 
hundred.  The  pupils  at  indigenous  schools  exempt  ror 
Government  instruction  number  sixty-three  thousand.  I 
two  of  the  Government  schools — one  at  Delhi,  the  :1k  - 
at  Umritsur — the  range  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  etei 
give  to  qualify  students  for  the  University  examination.  IKti 
Delhi  school,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  studei  s, 
supported  by  a  bequest  of  Nawab  Fuzl  Ali,  and  ha  tv 
scholarships,  founded  by  Native  gentlemen.  There  aL 
eight  classes,  and  in  seven  English  is  taught  as  well  tj;. 


vernacular  ;  the  studies  being  reading  and  trans 


history,  geography,  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  EcliL 
and  Algebra,.  Umritsur  school  has  two  hundred  and  lin 
teen  names  on  the  register,  but  only  forty-three  learn  Ellis  . 
There  is  a  good  missionary  school  at  Umritsur.  Many  if  tl  . 
chiefs  and  courtiers  connected  with  the  old  Seik  monarchy  r^ 

*  Administration  Report,  North-West  Provinces,  1860-G1.  1 
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le  at  and  near  Lahore,  and,  notwithstanding  their  aristocratic 
clusiveness,  the  position  of  their  children  has  induced  them 
recpiest  the  Governor-General  to  found  a  college  at  Lahore. 
>  meet  their  wishes  a  first-class  institution  has  been  formed, 
d  divided  into  two  departments :  into  the  higher  school 
ine  but  the  sons  of  persons  who  are  eligible  for  the  Governor- 
hneral’s  durbar  are  admitted ;  in  the  lower  there  is  no 
[  tinction  of  rank.  This  arrangement  is  extremely  agreeable 
t  the  upper  class ;  indeed,  without  it  they  would  not  have 
sit  their  sons  (sixty  in  number)  to  the  institution,  which  con- 
tus  altogether  one  hundred  and  forty  boys.  The  change 
vich  is  taking  place  in  the  education  of  the  Seik  aristo- 
ccy  may  be  understood  by  remembering  that  Runjeet  Sing 
ii  he  memory  of  the  present  generation  kept  his  royal  ac- 
emts  by  cutting  notches  on  a  stick. 

Le  total  expenditure  from  all  sources  on  education  in 
tl  Punjab  in  1859-60  was  nearly  thirty-five  thousand 
p«  nds ;  of  which  sum  the  State  contributed  sixteen  thousand 
fi  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds.  The  number  of  books 
si ,  increased  from  thirty  thousand  in  1858-59  to  fifty-three 
tl  isand  in  1859-60. 


UDE. — Schools  of  a  superior  order  have  been  established 
stieetapoor,  Fyzabad,  and  Pertabghur ;  and  it  is  intended 
make  that  noble  institution  the  Martiniere  College  avail- 
alb  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  families  of  chiefs 
*n  large  landed  proprietors.  A  scientific  territorial  survey 
»  progress,  and  a  demarcation  of  village-boundaries  nearly 
onleted,  which  will  prevent  disputes  as  to  limits,  that 
p  occasion  frequent  affrays  and  bloodshed.  Horticultural 
Sums  are  to  be  established  in  each  district  for  rearing 
ue  ing-trees  and  plants  of  the  most  useful  kinds,  and  to 
ui  xrage  the  talookdars  in  introducing  improved  staples  of 
igi  ulture.  New  Orleans  cotton-seed  has  been,  for  instance, 
y  distributed.  At  several  towns  a  Gunj  or  grain- 
ad  et,  with  shops  and  a  covered  square  in  the  centre,  has 
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been  erected.  Serais  or  caravanserais,  for  the  use  of  travellfs 
are  in  course  of  construction  at  all  the  principal  tom 
throughout  the  province.  Periodical  fairs,  have  been  eja- 
blished  for  the  sale  of  horses,  elephants,  bullocks,  and  in  eh 
kine.*  Dispensaries  and  hospitals  are  opened  for  the  pr, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum  and  Lock  institution  have  been  fcjif 
useful  in  Lucknow. 


British  Burmah. — In  Eastern  India  progress  is  also  maM 
in  the  education  of  the  people.  One  Government  schoi  a 


Rangoon  has  sixty-eight  Burmese  on  the  rolls  who  are  tajl 
English;  an  American  Baptist  high  school  at  Kemmenau 


lias  one  hundred  and  twenty  Karen  boys,  who  are  instruB 


in  English,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  chemistry, 
have  made  satisfactory  progress,  as  shown  at  a  public  ' 
mination  in  1859.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-lr 
village  schools  throughout  the  province,  with  two  thoiUD 
two  hundred  pupils,  who  read  the  Bible  and  are  taught  at! 
metic.  The  mountain  tribes  are  being  gradually  instrali 
especially  the  Karens,  for  whom  there  is  a  female  institic 
at  Tonghoo  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  normal  sc  >o  ’ 
at  Bassein,  Henzada,  and  other  places;  the  clergy  o;tl 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome  and  ministers  of  the  Biti , 
persuasion  are  the  teachers. 

In  Tenasserim  a  great  desire  prevails  among  the  Bune' 
to  learn  the  English  language  as  the  key  to  general  ho 
ledge;  numerous  schools  are  maintained  there  by  difire  ' 
missionary  societies,  and  there  is  a  Government  schcl 
Moulmein.  Every  Boodhist  monastery  is  also  a  school. 


Medical  Aid. 

There  is  no  more  effective  mode  of  winning  the  lied  I  of 
a  people  than  by  relieving  their  bodily  ailments,  hr  flu 


*  This  and  other  measures  were  suggested  by  Henry  Wellesley  I 
Baron  Cowley)  when  Commissioner  in  Oude  in  1801,  to  his  brotli*®  ] 
Governor-General. — See  ‘  Wellesley  Papers  ’  in  British  Museum. 
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>n  dispensaries  in  Bengal  are  supported  by  Government, 
[,'hich.  fifty-six  thousand  patients  were  treated  in  1859-60. 
Host  the  entire  number  of  sick  were  Natives.  The  cost  is 
heavy  ;  the  General  and  Seamen’s  Hospital  at  Akyab,  for 
opeans  as  well  as  Natives,  being  maintained  at  a  charge 
ess  than  five  shillings  per  head  for  two  thousand  one 
dred  and  seventy-seven  out-door  patients.  A  munificent 
lest  by  the  late  Mr.  Mitford — to  be  employed  in  various 
aritable,  beneficial,  and  public  works,  for  the  exclusive 
:fit  of  the  Native  inhabitants  of  Dacca  ” — was  the  means 
Hording  medical  aid  to  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
lints  in  that  city  during  the  year  1860. 

I  le  Medical  College  Hospital  at  Calcutta  receives  about 
iv  thousand  indoor  patients  annually,  of  whom  one  half  are 
Istians,  the  remainder  Natives.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
|  [missions  is,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  and  twelve 
ent.  of  the  former.  In  cholera  cases,  about  one  half  the 
ber  of  patients  of  both  classes  perish.  Midwifery  wards 
irtlie  delivery  of  European  and  Native  women  are 
■lied  to  the  hospital,  which  has  several  out-door  dis- 
J,ries,  with  seventeen  thousand  patients.  A  nursing  esta- 
nent  has  been  added  by  a  committee  of  Calcutta  ladies, 
rln  maintain  several  European  attendants, 
fie  Police  Hospital  tends  greatly  to  the  mitigation  of 
lift  ing  among  the  multitudinous  poor  of  Calcutta  and  its 
nbhs. 

eye  infirmary,  attached  to  the  Medical  College  Hospital 
Jlcutta,  has  afforded  extensive  relief  to  the  Natives,  who 
iucIi  afflicted  with  cataract  and  chronic  ophthalmia, 
■leu-door  patients  treated  during  the  year  exceeded  five 
in  ed ;  the  out-door  patients,  eighteen  thousand  six 
in  ed ;  of  whom  thirteen  thousand  were  Hindoos,  three 
lound  three  hundred  Mohammedans  and  above  two 
HQi.nd  two  hundred  Christians. 

pHre  are  five  public  (but  no  private)  lunatic  asylums  in 
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Bengal.  Two  of  these  are  at  Calcutta,  the  others  ar 
Patna,  Moorshedabad,  and  Dacca.  The  total  numhe 
insane  treated  during  the  year  was — Europeans  and  E 
sians,  one  hundred  and  forty-four ;  Natives  one  thousand 
twenty-nine.  The  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  and  naro 
appears  to  be,  as  in  England,  the  chief  cause  of  insar 
and  voluntary  employment  of  various  kinds,  regular  h 
wholesome  food,  and  freedom  from  threats,  coercioiluj 
mechanical  restraint,  afford  the  best  means  of  restcl 
sanity.  The  returns  show  that  the  number  of  cures! 
increased  with  the  healthful  occupation  of  the  patii 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases  in  the  PIk 
asylum  in  1860  no  death  occurred  among  the  industiik 
insane.  I  i 

Where  unusual  sickness  occurs  Government  aid  is  pronM 
granted.  An  extraordinary  epidemic  prevailed  in  Edit 
between  October  1859  and  January  1860,  caused,  I  ha 
supposed,  by  a  heavy  and  unseasonable  fall  of  rain,  vf 


inundated  large  tracts  of  country.  When  evaporation  bta 


fever  and  ague  raged  virulently,  at  first  among  the  rural  ij 
poorer  classes,  but  subsequently  among  all  ranks,  inch:! 
the  Europeans.  In  some  of  the  villages  the  rice-crop:;  gs 
mained  uncut,  and  there  were  no  peasants  to  till  the  grcu  *1  al 
The  deaths  were  numerous.  Extra  medical  officers  e  jj 
sent  from  Calcutta  with  large  quantities  of  quinine,  tbiiJ0 
of  which  was  nearly  always  successful  in  arresting!  jjj0I 
disease.  i  |jj 

In  the  Madras  provinces  there  are  thirty-eight  civile  fd 
pensaries.  European  medicines  and  practice  are  making  t  tere 
progress  among  the  Natives.  Throughout  the  Presidency  |(ei 
number  of  patients  in  1859-60  was — indoor,  thirteen  id 
sand ;  out-door,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand, 
the  in-patients,  the  deaths  were  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  or  6-4  per  cent. ;  of  the  out-door  patients  1 
hundred  and  seventeen  died,  or  0T  per  cent. 
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Vaccination  is  extensively  performed  ;  about  three  hundred 
fifty  thousand  persons  are  annually  inoculated.  The 
ires  are  in  the  ratio  of  eighty  to  ninety  per  thousand, 
a  the  Bombay  Presidency  there  are  five  civil  hospitals 
several  dispensaries  supported  by  Government.  The 
idence  of  the  Native  community  in  the  resources  of 
opean  medical  practice  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  of 
ions  applying  for  relief.  In  the  five  civil  hospitals  more 
li  six  thousand  patients  were  admitted  in  1859-60 : 

the  out  patients  in  the  dispensaries  numbered  one 
Ired  and  eighteen  thousand:  of  whom  the  Christians 
is  nearly  ten  thousand;  Hindoos,  sixty-eight  thousand; 
[Allmans,  twenty-nine  thousand  ;  Parsees,  eight  thousand  ; 
ftp  classes,  one  thousand  five  hundred.  The  Jamsetjee  Jee- 

toy  Hospital,  founded  by  the  late  Parsee  baronet,  received 
thousand  six  hundred  patients  during  the  year.  There 
lunatic  asylum,  an  eye  infirmary,  a  vaccination  esta- 
ment,  and  an  obstetric  institution  at  Bombay. 

-I  the  Government  dispensaries  in  the  Punjab  the  number 
Jdients  treated  in  1859-60  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
■ity-two  thousand.  Of  these  there  were,  in-door — males, 
■thousand  ;  females,  twelve  hundred  :  out-door — males,  one 
■red  and  nineteen  thousand  ;  females,  forty-one  thousand. 
|«  application  of  women  for  medical  aid  is  a  favourable 

8c tom  of  popular  feeling  towards  the  British  Government, 
c  nation  is  making  progress  ;  the  number  of  persons  vac- 
■  d  in  two  years,  1858  and  1859,  was  one  hundred  and 
%our  thousand,  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 

t!  were  successful,  twelve  thousand  were  doubtful  and 
i  fifteen  thousand  unsuccessful. 

The  Press. 

A  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  one  news- 
ipi  was  published  at  Calcutta,  which  for  several  years  con- 
M  to  be  the  sole  English  journal  in  India.  In  1835  the 
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Government  abandoned  the  censorship  of  the  press  anc 
operations  have  since  rapidly  increased.  There  are  no  st 
or  advertisement  duties,  and  free  discussion  is  permittei 
all  subjects.  No  official  statistics  have  been  collected 
the  subject  of  the  periodical  publications  issued  in  India ; 
following  summary  of  journals  and  newspapers  in  186 
therefore,  given  on  private  authority.* 


« 


Bengal,  English,  9  daily,  14  weekly  and  bi-weekly,  13  monthly  and 


it 


monthly,  15  occasional. 

„  Native,  2  daily,  8  weekly  and  bi-weekly,  5  monthly. 

Mofussil,  English,  11  daily,  2  monthly  and  bi-monthly,  1  annual. 

„  Native,  4  weekly. 

Bombay,  English,  2  daily,  7  weekly  and  bi-weekly,  9  monthly  and 
monthly,  1  quarterly,  1  half-yearly,  5  annual,  5  occasion; 
Mofussil,  English,  5. 

English  and  Gujaratti,  1  weekly,  1  monthly. 

English  and  Marathi,  1  bi-monthly. 

Portuguese,  1. 

Gujaratti,  3  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  2  bi-weekly,  8  weekly,  3  me 
Marathi,  4  weekly  and  1  bi-weekly. 

Hindoostani,  2  weekly. 

Madras,  9,  including  one  daily,  weekly  and  bi-weekly. 

Sinde,  4  weekly  and  bi-weekly.  w.j  j 

The  number  of  Native  periodicals  is  probably  very  llw! 
but  the  press  being  unlicensed,  there  is  no  record  of  its 
lation.  A  measure  is  under  discussion  for  placing  Ntj  Sei 


LK 


editors  and  proprietors  under  surveillance ;  the  chief  arg 


pei 


loem 


being  that  previous  to  the  mutiny  in  1857,  much  mischi 
done  by  their  unchecked  writings  in  sowing  the  seeds  o: 
tion  throughout  Hindoostan. 

There  are  English  and  Native  printing-presses  at  eac’ 
sidency  and  in  several  large  towns.  Elementary  and 
books  are  printed  on  good  paper  manufactured  in  Indie  ars, 
typography  and  its  associate  aids  are  improving. 


*  Mr.  Street,  Colonial  Newspaper  Agent,  20,  Cornhill,  London;  and  I 
Directory  for  1862. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LWAYS,  ROADS,  CANALS,  TELEGRAPH  AND  POST-OFFICE. 

;il  recently  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  public  works. 

:  Dalkousie,  with  his  energetic  and  practical  mind,  laid 
ji  the  plan  of  triangulating  India  with  railways,  so  as  to 
pet  the  three  Presidencies,  facilitate  the  movement  of 
ts  and  open  up  internal  communication. 

Railways. 

though  the  railway  system  of  India  is  but  in  its  infancy, 
t  beneficial  results  have  already  been  produced,  and  it  is 
qising  that  the  Court  of  Directors  should  have  been  so 
lopither  practically  opposed  or  indifferent  to  its  introduction. 
■  45,  two  Companies  were  formed  (the  East  Indian  and 
mreat  Indian  Peninsula),  but  their  promoters  could  not 
p  the  necessary  capital  without  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
Iffi  Several  years  were  spent  in  discussing  preliminary 
■;ements ;  at  length  Lord  Dalhousie  induced  the  Govern- 
pto  encourage  British  capitalists  by  sanctioning  a  plan 
i  1 3  furtherance  of  such  railways  as  the  authorities  might 
inadvisable.  This  encouragement  consisted  in  granting 
Bid  required  for  an  approved  line  free  of  cost;  and  in 
pi  teeing  to  private  individuals,  as  shareholders  for  ninety- 
P  ears,  a  stipulated  interest  (usually  five  per  cent.)  on 
s  c  lital  raised  and  expended  by  the  several  Companies, 
in  'eturn  for  these  concessions  the  State  exercises  the 
veof  supervision  over  all  capital  and  outlay  ;  has  a  veto 
oui  a  Government  Director  on  all  the  proceedings  of 
i  nagers  and  directors  in  India  and  in  England ;  and 
I'fldght  to  purchase  the  lines,  at  a  period  of  twenty- 
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five  or  of  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  contract.  At  e 
expiration  of  ninety-nine  years  the  land  and  the  woes 
thereon  revert  to  Government:  but  the  Bailway  Compaiis 
may  at  any  time  after  a  portion  of  the  line  has  been  ope:  d 
for  three  months  surrender  it  to  Government  (giving  x 
months’  notice)  and  receive  back  the  whole  sum  that  is 
been  expended  and  sanctioned  on  the  undertaking.  Mails ;  d 
post-office  servants  are  to  be  conveyed  free  of  charge,  he 
British  army  and  its  stores,  horses,  guns,  &c.,  are  charged  ir 
at  the  lowest  rates.  The  net  receipts  of  traffic  are  paid  ito 
the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  the  profits  beyond  five  per  at. 
are  divided  between  the  Companies  and  the  Governme:; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  whole  of  the  moneys  advanced  >y 
the  Government  for  interest  shall  be  repaid,  with  sinle 
interest  thereon,  the  Companies  will  become  entitled  to  le 
whole  of  the  profits.  On  these  general  terms,  with  some  mbr 
provisions,  the  railways  described  in  the  annexed  table  are  w 
in  satisfactory  progress. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  at  the  close  of  the  jar 
1861  traversed  about  six  hundred  miles,  of  which  tlee 
hundred  and  sixty  are  in  Bengal,  and  the  remainder  in  if 
North-West  Provinces.  It  is  expected  that  passengers  wiltx 
conveyed  the  whole  way  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  at  the  i< 
of  the  year  1862.  The  total  expenditure  for  a  single  lim  o 
rails  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  will  be  twenty  million  sterhg 
The  working  expenses  range  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty-four  ei 
cent.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  permanent  way  and  wik: 
in  good  order  is  about  ten  pence  a  mile  for  the  half  year,  kt 
traffic  in  goods  and  passengers  rapidly  increases.  The  'a 
portion  of  third  to  first  class  passengers  is  about  eighty  to  W 

The  line  connecting  Allahabad  with  Bombay  (via  Juh.il 
poor)  is  in  progress  ;  the  estimated  cost  is  two  million  sterli 

The  Madras  Railway  Company  has  been  successful  frond 
commencement  as  regards  traffic  and  the  absence  of  n 
casualty  entailing  loss  of  life  or  limb.  The  main  line  fii 
Madras  to  Beypoor,  four  hundred  miles  long,  is  expected 
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of  B*»"w  c™p.nlM. 


Main  Lino 
Branches  J 


Main  Line 


Culouttu  to  Delhi 
Burdwan  to  ltunooguugc . . 
Allahabad  to  Jubbulpoor . , 

Total  . . 


Madron  to  licyporo 

„  .  I  Bangalore  Bnuioh  ..  .. 

li ranchos  j  Odmbutoor  to  Neilghorries 

(  Aroonum  to  Cuddopah  .. 

u  i  ».  (  ( ■nchlapnh  to  Bullary 
Bmneh  Ex-1  Bollary  to  Junction  with 
l.'n.iun  j  Greut  Indian  Pcniimili. 
1  Lino  from  Bombay 

Totul  .. 


Groat  Indian  Po- ' 
niiunln  ..  ..'ll  Bninrfll, 


Groat  Southern  of! 

India  Branches 


Bombay  to  Cullian  and  Jub¬ 
bulpoor 

Bombay  to  Mahim  ][ 
Bhosawul  to  Nogporo 

Cullian  to  Moodgul,  tlio 
Junction  with  the  Madras 
Lino  from  Bollary 
Padusdhurree  to  Cumpoo- 
loe,  near  Poona 

Total  .. 


Main  Line  j  Negapatam  to  Trichinopoly 
(  Trichinopoly  to  a  Junction 
with  Madras  Lino  . . 
Trichinopoly  to  Madura 
and  Tuticorin . 

Total  ..  .. 


®ain  Lino  Bombay  to  Bun>da  .. 
Zlm  I  Bn,"d'  ■  Baroda  to  Abumdabod 


Sindo 

Indus  Flotilla 
Punjab 


Eastern  Bengal 
South-Eastern  .. 


I  Knrrocheo  to  Kotrco, 
Main  Line  j  eluding  Branch  to  Ghiz- 
|  roo  Bunder 
By  Steamers  Kotroo  to  Mooltan 
Main  Line  | 

Extension 


Main  Line 
Main  Lino 


Calcutta  to  Koosbtcc,  on  tho 
Ganges,  opposite  to  Pub- 
na,  eventually  to  proceed 

to  Dacca . 

1  Calcutta  to  Mutlab  .. 

Grand  Total  . . 


Number  of  Miles. 

Whole 
IfOKlll  of 
I,lnc. 

1  Open  for 
Under  j  Traffic 
column:-  I  on 

tlou.  30l.li  June, 

,  i860. 

!  1310 

64 

1  227 

1  1591 

\  1302  289 

27 

l  405} 

84} 
SO 
120 
140 

713  137 

j  86 

i  846 

}  605 

I  U 

263 
j  889 

\  968  297 

1  7* 

1 

1266 

GO 

..  |  80 

[  220 

220 

300 

245 

64 

281  23 

309 

|  114 

111 

575 

J  252 
280 

575 

1  252  !  32 

1 .221 

490  914 

|  no 

110 

) 

29 

29 

5,859 

4,113  1,746 

Number  of  !Wii|rn  lurried,  Year  ended 


litCluM.  2nd  Class. 


20.313  77.120 


Rtcelpta 

I^frotn 


10,846  ,  795,289 


11,188  1(16,740  1,110,947 


807*981 


No  returns  of  truffle  yet  received. 
Sanctioned,  but  not  yet  surveyed. 


312  1,045  49,203 


Mi-rcliandUo  curried. 
Year  mded 
30lJi  Juno,  1800. 

Tom.  i  Rrwipu 

I  £. 

302,911  174.870 


55,029  ;  40,513 


"58  81 ,207 


To  face.  p.  240. 


No  goods  carried. 


No  returns  of  traffic  yet  published. 

No  returns  of  truffle  yet  published. 

Opened  for  truffle,  1^  March,  1802. 
Lino  surveyed. 


Expected  to  be  opened  for  traffic  in  1862. 

I  I  I 

Expected  to  be  opened  for  traffic  in  1862. 


34.104  255,257  3,598,583  8,887,944  229.461 


CnpUnl  Aulliorlwd. 

In  Star**. 

By  Debenture*. 

Total , 

bald  up  to 
31st  January. 
ISM. 

E  s-  od 
to  uUt  date 

«*6wd. 

U»U>  of 

Incorporation, 

Ifcto  when 
Traffic 

£. 

14,328,616 

2.000,000 

£. 

6.421.38* 

£ 

20,750.000 

2,000,000 

£. 

10,916,804 

1,959,770 

t 

17.283.260 

182,660 

1  Aug.  1849 

15  Aug.  1854 

10.328,(116 

6,421,384 

22,750,000 

18,876,574 

17.425,920 

|  3,000,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

4,895,187 

4.8*0.217 

j 

j  1.000.000 

1,000.000 

961,940 

515.576 

\  June,  1853 

1  July,  1856 

4.000.000 

2.000,000 

6,000,000 

5,857,127 

5,425,793 

" 

|l8Apr.  1853 

9,000,000 

2,000,000 

11,000,000 

8,933,077 

7,586,279 

Aug.  1849 

| 

'■ 

/l  2  May,  1856 

413,720 

140,000 

553,720 

553,720 

571,539 

1858 

May,  1861 

2,450,000 

550,000 

3 ,000,000 

2,305,178 

2,909,816 

July.  1855 

Feb.  1860 

1,169,300 

330,700 

1,500,000 

1,439,683 

1,486,128 

July.  1855 

May.  1861 

417,000 

1,500,000 

.. 

83,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

332,755 

1,251,143 

263,623 

991,412 

.. 

June,  1857 

1859 

May.  1861 
(  Opened, 

\1  Mar.  1862. 

8,086,300 

413,700 

3,500,000 

3,023,581 

2,741,163 

1,000,000 

400,000 

1,400,000 

1,301,127 

936,291 

Aug.  1857 

250,000 

90,000 

340,000 

337,468 

324,737 

1856 

86,361,536 

12,015,184 

48,376,720 

41,160,452 

37,923,538 
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:  completed  in  the  present  year.  The  number  of  passengers 
j  reased  in  six  months  thirty  per  cent. ;  nine-tenths  of  them 
id  the  third-class  carriages. 

The  Bellary  or  North-West  line,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
li  es  in  length,  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  had  about 
fir  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rail  open  in  December  1861, 
b  there  are  still  gaps  at  the  Bhore  and  Thull  ghats  which 
n  der  the  line  incomplete.  The  great  works  for  the  ascent 
Di  he  sea-coast  mountain-barriers  are  fast  approaching  com- 
plfcioii.  The  entire  line  to  Jubbulpoor  is  in  progress.  The 
led  cost  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Com¬ 
ps  y  is  calculated  at  about  twelve  million  sterling.  The 
Bctractor,  Jamsetsee  Dorabjee,  a  Parsee,  employs  eighteen 
In  dred  men  on  the  embankment  and  tunnel-arches  across 
lib  Goolbun  ravine — a  fact  which  affords  some  idea  of  the 
errgy  with  which  the  undertaking  is  prosecuted.  As  on 
tli  other  lines,  the  passenger-traffic,  especially  by  third-class 
caiages,  increases  largely  every  succeeding  half-year. 

he  Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  has  been 
opied  from  Negapatam  to  Trichinopoly,  a  distance  of  nearly 
if  ty  miles.  So  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  the  traffic 
reiipts  have  been  forty-six  pence,  the  expenditure  twenty- 
«•  pence,  and  the  net  profits  twenty-four  pence  per  mile. 

Com- 
their 


In 

Goods. 


91-02 

268-32 


he  Bombay ,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway 
iak  have  furnished  the  following:  tabular  view  of 


ipiations : — 


Passengers 

and 

Goods  Conveyed. 


Passengers, 


Goods. 


Proportion 
to  Mileage. 


Of  Of 

Passengers.  Goods. 


Increase  per  cei 
from  the  time  of 
to  Baroda. 


o] 


In  In 

Miles.  Passengers 


No. 

28,994 

52,303 

87,466 


Tons. 

1,304 

2,491 

4,803 


357-95 

479-84 

662-62 


16-10 

22-85 

36-38 


34-57 

62-96 


80-39 

201-67 
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The  South-Eastern  Railway  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mutlr 
River  has  rendered  the  “Sea  Island”  cotton  district  of  e 


S underbunds  available  for  public  enterprise,  and  by  afford  g 
means  of  easy  transit  facilitates  the  supply  of  food  and  i  I 
required  by  the  citizens  of  Calcutta.  |jj;j 

The  Sinde  Railway  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  May,  18(  i 
the  cost  of  construction  was  estimated  at  eleven  thou&d 
pounds  per  mile.  From  the  sea  terminus  at  the  port  if 
Kurrachee  to  the  river  terminus  at  Kotree  the  line  is  in  work  gm 
order,  with  ample  stations  and  accommodation  for  the  tru; 
shipment  of  goods  between  the  Indus  and  the  Indian  Octal  i 
The  importance  of  this  line  will  be  developed  when  the  rr  Jib 
navigation  between  the  Punjab  and  Kurrachee  comes  i;o 
full  operation. 

The  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Company,  connected  with 


Sinde  railway,  has  several  vessels  on  the  river  and  in  con 
of  construction,  besides  four  steam-boats  with  ship-yd 
workshops  and  stores  on  the  Indus,  recently  transferred ,iy 
Government.  Steamers  employed  in  towing  barges  plyt 
tween  Kurrachee  and  Mooltan ;  the  upward  voyage  occue 


eighteen  days.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  extenogjr 
steam-navigation  from  Mooltan  up  the  Sutlej  to  Ferozeptlif 
also  for  the  carriage  of  goods  from  Mooltan  up  to  the  Indus  G 
to  Kalabagh,  from  whence  a  road  is  planned  by  Cover  mi  at 
to  facilitate  communication  with  Pesliavvur. 

The  Punjab  Railway  *  was  opened  for  traffic  on  1st  Ma 
1862.  The  distance  between  Lahore  and  Umritsur,  tlii y- 
two  miles,  was  performed  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
including  a  stoppage  at  Meean  Meer.  Thus  the  political  Jit  o 
commercial  capital  of  the  Punjab,  containing  one  hundred  J:4 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  is  connected  by  cheap  and  r  id 
communication  with  the  sacred  city  of  Umritsur,  which  lit 


*  For  information  regarding  tire  Sinde  and  Punjab  railways  and  fc 
Map  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  Persian  Gulf  route,  1  am  indebted  to 
Andrew,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sinde  and  Lahore  Railways. 
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Bid  population  of  ninety  thousand.  The  road  runs  through  a 
lisely  peopled,  fertile  Seik  country,  whose  resources  will  be 
creased  by  the  opening  of  the  Baree  Doab  Canal  to  Lahore, 
iithe  present  year.  The  line  from  Lahore  to  Mooltan  is  in 
n  id  progress.  A  line  from  Umritsur  to  Delhi,  two  hundred 
id  eighty  miles  in  length,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Govern - 
xnt,  and  the  capital,  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
punds,  is  to  bear  a  guaranteed  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
pi  cent,  per  annum.  No  works  of  any  magnitude  are  re¬ 
ared  ;  the  average  height  of  embankment  for  the  whole 
jf  he  railway  is  only  four  feet,  and  ballast  is  easily  procur- 
ib  along  the  line.  The  total  cost,  including  rolling  stock, 
s  stimated  at  less  than  eleven  thousand  pounds  per  mile. 
EL  city  of  Delhi  is  still  depressed  by  the  effects  of  the  recent 
ace,  yet  its  trade  in  1860  was  valued  at  four  million  pounds 
filing.  More  than  half  a  million  travellers  annually  pass 
(keen  Umritsur  and  Delhi  through  the  Jullundur  Doab. 
Iirachee  and  Calcutta  will  now  therefore  be  brought  into 
last  communication  by  railway  and  steamboat,  via  Delhi, 
Bafritsur,  Lahore,  Mooltan,  and  Hydrabad.  It  has  been 
uigly  urged  on  economical  grounds,  that  the  Indus  ought 
o  [5  made  the  highway  from  Europe,  not  only  to  Northern 
iii  to  Central  and  Eastern  India.  But  doubts  have  arisen 
is  L  the  expediency  of  this  scheme.  The  enormous  outlay 
iei  ssary  for  blasting  the  rocks,  and  performing  other  opera- 
io  necessary  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  river  possible 
)  urge  vessels  by  night  as  well  as  day,  is  not  the  only 
>bs  ,cle  urged  by  practical  men ;  the  strength  of  the  current 
mo  the  occasional  shallowness  of  the  stream,  with  other 
In*  backs,*  render  it  doubtful  whether  capital  might  not  be 

J  he  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  arc  clearly  stated  in  the 
| lie  ng  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Arthur  Orrnsby,  lato  civil  engineer 
i  tl:  Punjab  : — 

■  fie  river  Indus  is  navigable  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  up  to 
Hi  ,  between  Rawul  Pindee  and  Peshawur,  and  the  distance  is  upwards  of 
!0()iiles.  During  the  inundation  the  navigation  is  diilicult,  from  the  vast 
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better  expended  in  forming  a  cheap  tram-line  from  Mooli  1 
to  Hydrabad,  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles,  throuj 


extent  of  country  covered  by  the  floods,  so  tliat  tlie  channel  is  quite  uncer  a 
and  cannot  be  depended  on  even  for  a  day.  In  dry  weather  the  water  is  o , 
low  and  so  widely  spread  over  the  shallows  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  sIm 
the  channel ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  work  of  extreme  labour — in  fact,  an  imp-  . 
sibility — to  come  down  the  Indus  without  grounding,  and  at  times  sticking  a 
the  banks  for  hours,  and  sometimes  days,  together.  The  channel  in  the 
season  is  both  shallow  and  winding,  so  that  when  a  vessel  strikes  the  hanl  a 
one  side,  the  recoil  and  force  of  the  current  brings  her  up  head  to  strt  if 
and  in  turning  to  go  down  stream  she  strikes  the  opposite  bank  so  fore  y  •' 
that  anchors  have  to  be  got  out  to  ‘  heave  off’  by.  I  have  known  this  to  hap  a 
five  times  during  the  day;  and  it  took  twelve  days  to  go  from  the  anchor!  j,.:  f 
fifteen  miles  below  Mooltan,  to  Kotree ;  and  as  this  is  600  miles,  it  app  a 
that  the  rate  of  steaming  on  the  Indus  (going  down  stream  in  the  low  seahl-J  1 
December,  1861)  is  only  fifty  miles  per  day,  or  about  four  miles  per  hr, 
while  even  this  rate  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  vessels  are  sometimes  1  d 
and  fast  aground  for  days  together.  In  the  event  of  an  injury  liappenin,  :o 
their  machinery  on  the  voyage  up  or  down,  there  is  no  depot  for  repai  *  la 
them,  except  at  Kotree  ;  and  I  met  one  of  the  steamers  with  her  engines  s-  ... 
abled,  moored  to  the  bank  above  Mittenkote,  where  she  was  obliged  to  ren  n  ' 
until  aid  arrived  from  Kotree.  The  Indus  is  the  most  erratic  of  rivers  ;  fo  1 
course  one  season  may  be  eight  to  ten  miles  away  from  that  of  the  precetigi .  | 
one  ;  and  the  soil  is  of  such  a  light  sandy  nature  that  the  grounding  of  a  vol 
for  an  hour  or  so  is  sufficient  to  change  and  deepen  one  shoal  while  foruig 
another.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  concluded  that  it  would  be  m  il 
more  advisable,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  make  a  light  railway 
tramway  from  Hyderabad  to  Mooltan  than  to  expend  any  more  money  eiir, 
upon  the  Indus  or  its  ‘  flotilla.’  The  navigation  never  can  be  profitable  liD® 
steamers  can  go  ahead  full  speed,  night  and  day,  from  Kotree  to  Mooltan,  id 
vice  versa.  So  that  it  would  take  three  days,  or,  say  seventy-two  hounto 
make  the  trip  both  ways,  at  the  rate  of  only  ten  miles  an  hour;  while  it  c Id  - 
be  done  in  a  day  and  a  half,  if  steamers  that  could  go  twenty  miles  an  !®ai 
were  placed  upon  the  river,  and  that  the  river  were  so  improved  and  preset 
as  would  allow  of  their  navigating  it  with  equal  confidence  at  night  as  Lie 
day.  The  works  required  to  make  the  Indus  navigable,  and  to  confmita°|B 
course  and  preserve  its  depth,  would  be  expensive  and  difficult;  and  evtif^ 
that  were  done  it  would  not  insure  punctuality,  as  the  steamers  are  occasioi  ly 
obliged  to  wait  for  hours  until  the  fog  that  at  times  covers  the  surface  oibe  - 
river  clears  away. 

“  These  observations  are  the  result  of  remarks  made  during  a  trip  dowrW 
river  in  the  month  of  December  1861,  on  the  steamer  ‘  Lawrence;’ 
while  I  admit  that  it  was  a  wise  step  to  place  such  vessels  upon  the  Indn»% 
a  temporary  measure,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any  further  outlay  on  at 
account. 

“  With  a  clear  navigation,  where  steamers  can  go  twenty  miles  an  ur 
with  a  large  cargo,  water-communication  may  be  able  to  compete  with  IBSU 
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ilat  region,  along  the  margin  of  the  Great  Desert,  with  no 
Sgineering  difficulty.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  less  than 
'( r  thousand  pounds  a  mile.  The  land  route  would  be  used 
It  passengers ;  and  merchandize  be  conveyed  by  the  river, 
[i  s  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  national  importance  of  being 
lie  to  despatch  troops  from  England,  via  the  Euphrates 
ill  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Kurrachee  in  one  month,  and  thence 
Brail  to  most  parts  of  India  in  twenty-four  hours.  “  The 
lards”  might  be  placed  at  Delhi  almost  in  as  short  a 
jtiod  as  in  Canada.  With  such  rapid  means  of  transit,  the 
iinber  of  British  troops  in  India  might  be  reduced  from 
ji  ity  to  fifty  thousand  men, — a  number  more  than  sufficient 
Igarrison  the  great  strongholds  and  large  cities.  While 
E  rland  maintains  maritime  supremacy,  troops  can  be  at  all 
dies  landed  in  the  East,  at  Ivurrachee,  with  extraordinary 
ra  dity,  to  repel  invasion  or  quell  insurrection.  No  European 
Puer  would  dare  to  attack  India  via  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
or jhe  Oxus,  if  the  Indus  and  Euphrates  valleys  formed  a 
.oiected  military  route  for  a  British  army.  "* 

•Weekly  intercourse  between  England  and  India  is  main- 
ta;'ed  on  the  Overland  route,  via  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea,  by 
li  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
HI  long  established  and  successful  corporation  has  a  capital 
■wo  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  by 
luh  a  magnificent  steam  fleet  of  about  fifty  vessels,  register¬ 
in'  nearly  seventy  thousand  tons,  with  ten  thousand  horse- 
poir,  is  maintained.  The  organisation  is  admirable;  the 
1  elpls  are  adapted  for  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  and  Me¬ 
at  ranean  on  one  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  for  the 

but  as  this  is  absolutely  impossible  on  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  I 
■oh  e  that  the  sooner  a  twenty-miles-an-hour  railroad  is  made  be  tween  Mool- 
n  d  Hyderabad  the  sooner  will  the  surplus  produce  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
listj  ts  of  the  Punjab,  Central  Asia  and  Sinde  be  brought  to  a  favourable 
iiar  t,  and  the  sooner  will  the  Punjab  and  Sinde  Railway  shareholders  realise 
hos  dividends  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  which  they  invested  their 
iol  in  that  undertaking.” 
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temperature  and  monsoons  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  Indian  Oce; . 
The  service  is  performed  with  regularity,  at  a  contract  spe  1 
of  ten  knots  an  hour,  the  time  being  kept  to  the  day.  A  n-;t 
way  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  facilitates  the  transit  throu  1 


Egypt.  The  time  occupied  in  the  journey  between  Engla  1 
and  Bombay  is  as  follows :  Southampton  to  Gibraltar,  fife 


coaling ; 


thence  along  tg 


days,  including  three  hours  for 
Algerine  coast  to  Malta,  five  days.  Here  the  packet  is  joii  J  tl 
by  the  Marseilles  mail,  which  leaves  London  six  days  la  r  > 


than  the  Southampton  mail,  and  crosses  France.  After  s 
hours  spent  at  Malta,  three  days  bring  the  packet  to  A1 I  -i 
andria ;  from  thence  passengers  and  mails  are  conveyed  y  ■ 
railway  to  Cairo,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles,  in  fe 


hours;  and  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  ninety  miles,  in  four  hou ; 


from  Suez  to  Aden  by  steamboat  in  six  days,  allowing  tweBu 
hours  for  coaling;  and  eight  days  more  bring  them  to  Bali 
bay.  The  distance  traversed  is  five  thousand  nine  hundd  fi 
and  two  miles  by  land  and  sea,  from  Southampton  to  Aklto 
andria;  and  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  miaW 
from  Suez  to  Bombay  :  in  all,  eleven  thousand  eight  hundd  : 
and  forty-six  miles  by  sea,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-'  im 
by  land.  Thus,  a  journey  of  twelve  thousand  and  nimyl-J 


eight  miles  is  accomplished  in  twenty-nine  to  thirty  days.  1 1 

During  twenty  years  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Serve 
has  lost  only  one  life  by  shipwreck.  A  fleet  of  five  bund 
colliers  is  employed  in  supplying  coals  for  the  different 
tions,  and  about  ten  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  var: 
departments. 

Notwithstanding  the  merits  and  success  of  this  poweul 
association,  it  is  desirable  that  a  communication  by  rail 
steam-boat  should  be  established  between  England  and  In  a, 
via  the  Euphrates  valley  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Bed 
route  is  now  occupied,  not  only  with  the  Indian  traffic,  at 
with  that  of  China,  Australasia,  and  the  Mauritius.  This  tr; life 
is  yearly  augmenting  ;  and  commercial  considerations,  as  si) 
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it political  circumstances,  necessitate  the  opening  of  a  new 
ill  shorter  route  than  that  by  Aden.  The  proposed  line  runs 
rn  the  port  of  Seleucia  in  the  Mediterranean  to  Jaibar 
P  tie  on  the  Euphrates,  by  rail,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
oes;  thence  by  river  or  rail  to  Bussorah,  at  the  head  of 
1  Persian  Gulf.  From  Bussorah  to  Kurrachee  there  would 
>n  sea  voyage  of  one  thousand  miles,  unless  a  railway  were 
ole  through  Beloochistan. 

t  is  calculated  that  the  journey  from  England  to  Kurra- 
i)3,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  via  Trieste,  may  be  per¬ 
illed  in  fifteen  days ;  that  is,  in  half  the  time  occupied  by 
h  present  Bed  Sea  route.  Merchandise  and  passengers  are 
10  conveyed  by  caravans  and  camels  along  the  Euphrates 
aey  ;  but  if  assisted  by  a  moderate  subsidy  a  rail  might  be 
o  tructed  at  a  cost  of  six  million  sterling,  which  would 
feerially  promote  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

'ie  formation  of  railways  in  India  is  tedious  and  costly, 
w  g  to  the  numerous  bridges  and  viaducts  required.  On  the 
5c  Indian  railway,  the  construction  of  the  bridges  formed 
seat  engineering  difficulty;  that  over  the  Sone  consists  of 
v<  ty-eight  spans  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each,  and  is 
oried  like  the  others  with  a  brick  or  stone  foundation,  and 
i  i ought-iron  superstructure;  the  rails  are  laid  upon  the 
op  f  the  girders,  leaving  the  space  beneath  available  for  an 
Biary  carriage  road,  eleven  feet  wide.  The  Jumna  bridge 
icisifteen  spans  of  two  hundred  feet  each.  These  bridges 
km  two  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  world.  On  eight 
tli  rivers  the  spans  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
lb  feet  each ;  and  an  idea  of  their  extent  may  be  formed 
oi  the  fact  that  the  water-way  of  the  Jumna,  Tonse,  Keeul, 
adMullohur  bridges  is  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
while  that  of  the  London,  Southwark,  Blackfriars, 
» poo,  Hungerford,  and  New  Westminster  bridges  over 
ie  lames,  is  only  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine 
et 

C  the  western  side  of  India,  the  chief  obstacle  is  that  of 
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passing  from  Bombay  over  the  barrier  range  of  mounta  s 
which  separate  the  low  sea-coast  from  the  high  table  land  if 
the  Deccan.  These  mountains  are  crossed  by  the  G-reat  Ind  ti 
Peninsula  at  two  points.  The  Bhore  Ghaut  is  more  than  1)q 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  incline  is  fifteen  milespi 
length  ;  the  average  gradient  one  in  forty-eight,  the  steep  t, 
one  in  thirty-seven ;  the  length  of  the  tunnelling  one  ildj 
and  forty-four  chains:  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  is  foy- 
eight  thousand  pounds.  The  Thull  Ghaut,  above  nineteen  hi- 
dred  feet  high,  has  an  incline  nine  miles  long,  with  gradicitj 
as  above,  and  two  thousand  yards  of  tunnelling :  the  estima  sd 
cost  is  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  mile.  A  viaduct  over  le 
estuary  of  the  Tannah  River  comprises  twenty-three  mascryj : 
arches  of  thirty  feet  span,  and  an  iron  girder  opening  in  i<  ft 
centre,  of  eighty-four  feet  span.  The  Nerbudda,  Tap ie  f 
Beema  and  five  other  large  rivers  are  bridged.  |  B 

In  the  south  and  in  the  east  of  India  the  country  gener  ljM 
speaking  is  favourable  to  railway  operations,  excepting  aP 
there  are  numerous  rivers  to  be  crossed,  which  is  also  licit 
case  on  the  Sinde  line.  The  bridge  over  the  Bahrun  fills  >1 
hundred  yards  in  span,  built  of  hard,  white,  durable  stone;  la  fit 
over  the  Mulleer,  five  hundred  and  sixty  yards  long,  is  (die i 
posed  of  iron  girders  of  sixty  feet  span,  resting  on  stone  prah 
Expensive  embankments  are  required  to  prevent  inundatfis  1 11 
The  contractors  in  Sinde  are  principally  natives  of  CiCi 
There  is  only  one  tunnel  in  lower  Bengal,  extending  in 
hundred  feet  through  a  quartz  rock  in  the  neighbourhoc  o: 
Monghyr.  The  average  cost  of  the  lines  is  estimated  at  sixei 
thousand  pounds  per  mile ;  probably  it  will  reach  twit) 
thousand  pounds.  Passenger  fares  range  from  2 \d.  to  ft  o 
a  penny,  and  goods  from  3f d.  to  1  \d.  per  ton,  per  mile. 

The  number  of  Europeans  employed  is  large  ;  in  Ochei 
I860,  there  were  in  India,  on  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  ilei 
of  open  rail,  above  eleven  hundred  Europeans,  and  s<en 
teen  thousand  five  hundred  Native  officials  engaged  irifi 
secretariat,  locomotive,  engineer,  traffic  and  general  irt 
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fiartments,  exclusive  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  on  the 
oective  lines.  Natives  are  superseding  Europeans  as  sta- 
u-masters  and  in  various  departments.  The  pay  of  station- 
liters  is  from  five  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds  per  month ; 
irds,  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  to  fifteen  pounds,  according 
ungth  of  service  and  merit.  Engine-drivers  from  England 
ai  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds,  those  trained  in  India,  twelve  to 
1  en  pounds  per  month.  Skilled  N ative  labourers,  carpenters, 
ions,  and  blacksmiths,  tenpence  to  a  shilling,  and  ordi- 
ar  labourers,  twopence-halfpenny  to  fourpence  per  day.* 
he  conveyance  of  railway  materials  from  England  to 
na,  consisting  of  iron  rails,  sleepers,  girders  for  bridges, 
xinotives  and  other  rolling  stock,  turn-tables  and  various 
iiliinery,  has  been  very  large  and  given  much  employment 
9  hipping ;  thus,  for  the  East  India  railway  alone,  vessels 
auing  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  have  been 
mloyed  in  ten  years.  During  the  year  1860-61,  the  raw 
fcrials  despatched  from  England  for  nine  Indian  lines 
.minted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  tons, 
'ahd  at  considerably  more  than  two  millions  sterling.  The 
.vuge  weight  of  the  rails  is  seventy-five  pounds  a  yard;  so 
in  one  mile  of  single  line  requires  for  its  conveyance  one 
ut  red  and  twenty  tons  of  shipping.  From  the  commence- 
te:  of  the  exportation  to  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  above 
m  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  have  been  sent  to 

I- 


t 


Tonnage  of  Vessels  carrying  railway  materials. 


Up  to  1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


Tons. 

77,200 

111,642 

126,835 

123,103 

147,844 

208,280 

234,710 


Total 


929,614 


*  ‘Railway  Report,’  by  J aland  Danvers,  Esq.,  p.  9. 
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The  proprietors  of  shares  in  Indian  railways  number  seventc  1 
thousand,  of  whom  only  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ;'e 
registered  in  India ;  of  these,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 1 
are  natives. 

Roads. 

Hitherto,  except  on  the  great  military  highways,  roads  b  e 
been  culpably  neglected,  and  there  is  now  much  to  be  don  . 

There  are  eleven  Imperial  trunk  roads  existing,  or  un  ;r 
construction  in  Bengal,  whose  aggregate  length  is  two  tin-  in 
sand  miles  ;  there  are  eleven  hundred  miles  of  Imperial  bra  h  . 
roads,  and  above  six  hundred  miles  of  “  feeder  ”  roads  jolt 
jected ;  the  latter  will  bring  the  most  important  towns  ltd 
marts  in  communication  with  the  railways.  It  is  intend  n 
to  make  several  tramways  in  connection  with  rail  and  rife*® 
transit,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  poulslm 
per  mile,  to  be  worked  by  animal  or  by  steam  power.  A  • 
Company  is  being  established  in  London,  with  one  mil  mi  t 
sterling  capital,  to  construct  these  tramways. 

A  grand  trunk  road  extending  from  Peshawur,  the  New 
West  outpost  of  India,  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  fourbiL 
hundred  miles,  cost  about  one  thousand  pounds  per  mile,  JJa 
requires  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair,  lit 

A  purely  military  road  runs  along  the  whole  line  of  fronlise 
posts  from  the  Peyzoo  Pass  on  the  north  of  the  Dehra  Isnei 
Khan  frontier  to  the  Sinde  boundary,  a  distance  of  Petra] 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  This  road  is  kept  by  the  froriei  g 
field  officers,  is  passable  in  all  weathers  for  cavalry  and  gnfi  u 
and  is  very  valuable  for  political  purposes.  A  line  of  mtfi 
partly  military,  partly  civil,  proceeds  from  the  Peyzoo  ks  g 
via  Bunnoo,  and  thence  via  Buhadoor  Kheyl  to  Kohat,  distil;^, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  From  Kohat  to  Peshalr  j,( 
there  is  a  made  road  except  through  the  Pass,  which  is  trier 
sible  for  troops.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  lie 
of  lesser  military  roads  connecting  Head  Quarters  inky 
Punjab  with  district  posts. 
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50011  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  a  great  trunk  road 
is  commenced  to  connect  Lahore  and  Peshawur,  the  route 
ug  through  a  region  where  wheel  carriage  is  almost 
icnown.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  upwards  of  a 
q  lion  sterling.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
iltacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  construction  of  a  highway 
oy  feet  wide,  with  sharp  slopes  and  steep  gradients,  with 
i  ings  and  embankments  sixty  feet  in  height  or  in  depth ; 
1  in  carrying  the  line  across  valleys  filled  by  distorted  and 
indurated  strata  worn  by  the  action  of  water  into  fan- 
aic  gullies  and  pinnacles, — over  the  uplying  plains  and 
Bulating  country  of  the  central  region  between  the  Jhelum 
m  the  Indus,  interrupted  by  sudden  and  deep  ravines,  and 
o;y  rivers  of  formidable  volume  and  velocity.  The  con¬ 
ation  of  an  embankment  across  a  ravine  of  sixty  feet  in 
vi  h  necessitates  a  culvert  of  two  hundred,  and  if  oblique 
if  liree  hundred  feet  in  length,  in  order  to  afford  a  water- 
re  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  for  the  sudden  discharge 
if  ain  from  a  mountain  region.  The  Governor-General 
le4red  that  no  engineering  work  in  India  had  impressed 
lilt  so  strongly  with  its  grandeur  and  utility  and  with  the 
lit:  ulties  to  be  overcome ;  and  he  considered  its  prosecution 
o:  at  least  of  the  elements  which  impressed  the  most 
ua  y  race  in  India  with  the  vigour  and  beneficence  of  British 
al  and,  under  Providence,  tended,  through  the  maintenance 
ifetder  and  active  loyalty  in  the  Punjab,  to  the  recovery  of 
iiioostan.”  The  work  done  or  doing  in  a  country  almost 
e\  d  of  skilled  labour  is  surprising*  There  are  required — 
lie  es  of  twenty  to  forty  feet  span,  fifteen  ;  of  forty  to  eighty 
sei  twenty-six ;  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  seven ;  of 
ue  undred  to  two  hundred  feet,  ten ;  of  two  hundred  to 
At  hundred  feet,  eight ;  of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
el  two.  Seventy-one  tunnels  are  needed,  in  length  from 

?  general  Report  on  the  Administration  of  British  India  in  1859-GO  ’ 
Jilin  I  at  Calcutta  in  1861),  pp.  xxxvi.-xl. 
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one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  three  hunchd 
and  eighty-nine  drains  with  ten  to  twenty  feet  water  w. 
The  masonry  is  of  the  most  solid  and  durable  character. 

In  1850,  Lord  Dalhousie  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  1  id 
practicable  for  beasts  of  burden  (sixteen  feet  wide  in  sue 
places)  from  the  plains  of  Hindoostan  (Kalka,  thirty-six  ires 
from  Umballah)  to  Simla,  with  branch  lines  to  the  lly 
stations  and  sanitaria  of  Dugsliai,  Kussowlie,  and  Subat  >o, 
From  Simla  the  road  traverses  the  salubrious  valley  of  re 
Sutlej  ;  crossing  the  river,  it  ascends  to  the  village  of  CM. 
in  the  healthy  and  beautiful  district  of  Ivunawar,  then  n- 
wards  by  Thibet  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  which  is  reached  ;  f 
point  where  practicable  roads  stretch  eastwards  and  nek 
wards  towards  the  emporia  of  Garoo  and  Yarkund,  pas  n: 
through  the  shawl- wool  and  borax  producing  district  o 
Changtong  and  Budok,  and  affording  means  of  communicf  oi ; 
with  Central  Asia.  Bungalows  have  been  constructed  a  m 
the  line,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  for  h< 
accommodation  of  travellers  at  each  stage  of  ten  miles,  i|a 
obviating  the  necessity  for  their  being  burdened  with  c  Jit 
equipage.  f  J: 

The  highest  elevation  of  this  extraordinary  road  oveiih 
Himalaya  is  at  Kundoolah,  where  it  is  nearly  ten  thomn  ) 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  engineering  triumphs  inclu :  I  •; 
tunnel,  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  in  which  ten  ior 
sand  convicts  and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiftyre 
labourers  were  employed  ;  several  strong  and  handm 
viaducts,  one  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long;  and  r;gj 
of  cliffs  cut  down  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  trip, 
feet.  Work  can  be  carried  on  here  only  during  a  pa 
the  year,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Alpine  climate. 

The  mode  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  Indus  riv< 
Attock,  the  great  outpost  on  the  Western  frontier  oitli 
British  dominions,  has  been  much  discussed.  The  Indl  J 
its  low  level  in  February  discharges  forty-five  thousand  ib 
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et  of  water  each  second  through  a  channel  of  four  hundred 
-.id  forty  feet  in  width ;  the  surface  velocity  at  the  centre  is 
ien  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  extraordinary  swiftness  of  the 
ream,  and  its  liability  at  uncertain  periods  to  great  floods, 
juder  the  passage  at  present  very  precarious.  During  eight 
mths  of  the  year,  the  transit  is  effected  over  a  bridge 
(  thirty  boats,  which  cost  five  hundred  pounds  each ;  for 
13  other  four  months,  twenty-eight  ferry  boats,  which  cost 
e;hty  pounds  each,  are  used;  but  they  afford  a  tedious  and 
Wngerous  passage.  A  steam  ferry  has  failed ;  suspension 
el  other  bridges  have  been  suggested,  and  now  it  is  pro- 
pied  to  make  a  tunnel  under  the  Indus,  where  the  breadth 
If  fifteen  hundred  feet.  Government  has  sanctioned  the 
e  ieri merit  of  a  shaft  being  carried  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
rurto  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  copious  influx  of  water 
fi  n  springs,  or  from  filtration  through  fissures  in  the  rocky 
of  the  stream.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
siting  perpendicular  shafts  at  each  side  of  the  river,  of 
01  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  depth  each. 
F  in  the  shaft-bottom  two  galleries  proceed  under  the  river- 
bu  and  at  the  level  of  the  Lahore  and  Peshawur  road  a 
gdery  has  been  driven  in  to  meet  the  perpendicular  shaft, 
by/hich  the  drainage- water  and  rock  excavated  are  removed. 
B  work  is  carried  on  night  and  day  by  European  and 
NVve  soldiers,  under  military  engineer  officers ;  and  the 
Ns  ves  “  think  far  more  of  the  tunnel  than  of  the  railway 
'VO  cs  or  telegraph  lines  ;  many  come  from  distant  places  to 
vis  it,  especially  from  beyond  the  Khyber.”  *  If  the  shafts 
Jpi  commenced  at  each  side  prove  successful,  it  is  estimated 
at  a  tunnel  may  be  constructed  for  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
t.|i  military  command  of  the  transit  is  essential,  and  the 
li  bI  entrances  could  be  easily  and  effectually  secured. 

'limy  of  the  Indian  rivers  are  bridged  with  boats,  which 

1 

Lvf  1  *  Memorandum  by  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  dated  6th  May,  1861. 
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serve  as  ferries  when  the  water  is  low  and  the  stream  not  rap: 
In  the  Punjab,  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum  are  crossed  by  o  i 
hundred  boats,  the  Ravee  by  seventy,  and  the  Indus  by  fifi , 
On  these  boat-bridges  there  is  a  double  roadway  of  twenty-fo  ■ 
feet  wide,  which  will  support  the  most  ponderous  artillery. 

The  North-West  Provinces  and  Central  India  are  deficit 
in  means  of  transit  and  intercourse.  In  Oude,  the  Luo 
now  aud  Cawnpoor  road,  forty-eight  miles  in  length,  is  h 
good  order ;  several  streets,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  bro; , 
have  been  formed  through  the  city  of  Lucknow  ;  two  of  tho 
wide  thoroughfares  radiate  from  the  stone  bridge  fort.  T'j  - 
fortifications  commanding  the  city  are  complete.  The  intend 
communications  between  different  districts  are  in  rapid  pU 
gress :  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  of  new  rc  1 
have  been  finished,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  el 
road  repaired,  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  of  rd 
aligned ;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bridges,  some  of  laie 
span,  have  been  built.  These  works  have  been  principal 
executed  from  the  Road  Fund,  aided  by  the  grant  of  a  lakbf  - 
rupees.  A  railway  is  projected  from  Cawnpoor  to  Lueknv, 
and  thence  to  Fyzabad.  There  are  some  good  highways  n 
the  Madras  Presidency  and  a  few  in  Bombay ;  that  frn 
Bombay  to  Poona  is  equal  to  an  English  turnpike  road. 


Canals  and  Irrigation. 


A 


Public  skill  and  capital  have  for  some  time  been  direc.d 
to  a  system  for  rendering  rivers  available  for  both  transit  id 
irrigation.  The  upper  waters  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Juria 
have  been  turned  into  canals  ;  the  Ganges  affords  above  ei  it 
hundred  miles  of  watercourse ;  the  West  Jumna,  four  M 
dred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  East  Jumna,  one  hundred  id 
fifty-five  miles. 

In  the  Dehra  Doon,  the  sole  provision  of  water  for  im 
and  beast  is  made  by  canals,  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  wl:b 
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ater  is  found,  which  renders  well-sinking  impracticable, 
ntil  the  lesser  canals  were  made  in  this  district,  large  tracts 
.  fertile  land  were  covered  with  jungle  and  wild  grass ;  now 
ey  are  gradually  being  occupied  by  a  thriving  population. 
The  Ganges,  the  Western  Jumna,  the  Eastern  Jumna,  and 
e  Eohilcund  canals,  all  yield  a  profit  on  the  outlay ;  in 
>59-60  the  Eastern  Jumna  afforded  a  clear  revenue  of  ten 
ousand  pounds.  The  Western  Jumna  and  other  canals 
elded  for  1859-60  a  revenue  of  thirty-six  thousand  pounds, 
rainst  sixteen  thousand  pounds  current  expenses  and  esta- 
ishments,  independent  of  the  indirect  revenue  obtained  by 
icreased  land-rents  throughout  the  Paniput,  Delhi,  Eohtuck, 
i  d  Hissar  districts,  which,  in  a  season  of  drought,  entirely 
ipend  on  the  canal  water.  An  injury  has  arisen  from 
{me  of  the  canals  being  in  parts  above  the  level  of  the 
i  jacent  country ;  and,  owing  to  an  unscientific  construction 
i  their  beds,  the  drainage  has  been  checked,  and  swamps 
fmed.  Moreover,  by  excess  of  water  a  coating  of  salts  is 
■fought  to  the  surface,  which  deteriorates  the  productive 
jwer  of  the  soil,  and  impairs  the  physical  condition  of  the 
jople.  A  system  of  permanent  drainage  is  now  being 
(vised  to  remedy  the  evil. 

In  no  province  has  so  much  been  done  by  Government 
f'  irrigation  as  in  the  Punjab.  The  soil  is  a  desert  without 
\  ter,  but  with  it  the  whole  may  be  made  one  garden,  or,  in 
L  words  of  Arnold,  the  Lombardy  of  India.*  Sloping  gently 
t  the  southward,  watered  by  fine  rivers  and  several  smaller 
yearns  which  flow  on  two  sides  from  hills  and  mountains 
tit  “  drink  the  clouds,”  f  it  is  exactly  the  region  suited  for 
c  lals,  and  the  Mogul  emperors  gave  much  attention  to  their 
Ijination,  as  is  attested  by  existing  watercourses  and  the 
tees  of  others.  In  1663  the  Mogul  emperor  Shah  Jehan 
liught  the  water  of  the  Eavee  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 

i'.  i  ‘Marquis  Dalliousie’s  Administration  of  British  India,’  by  E.  Arnold,  M.A., 
v  i.,  Punjaub,  p.  3G8.  f  Ibid. 
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to  supply  the  fountains  of  his  palace  gardens  at  Lahore,  an 
the  Seiks  now  use  the  canal  to  fill  the  sacred  tank  at  Un  E 
ritsur.  Lord  Dalhousie,  always  particularly  zealous  for  tl)  ' 


success  of  his  favourite  annexation,  followed  the  example 


k 


the  Moslem  rulers  and  of  Runjeet  Singh  by  adopting  libera  :t 
plans  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  cana 
which  existed  on  his  assumption  of  the  Punjab,  for  th 
repair  of  such  as  were  defective,  and  for  the  construction  < 
new  sources  of  irrigation.  The  most  important  of  these  worl  n 
is  the  Baree  I)oab  (between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravee),  whicj 
taps  the  waters  of  the  last  named  stream  where  it  bursts  ffor  -a 
the  rocky  ledge  of  the  sub-Himalaya.  The  canal  then  passtl®* 
on  to  Umritsur  and  Lahore,  has  several  branches,  and  di:  |  ™ 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Ravee  and  its  confluents  i  L 
Mooltan.  When  completed,  the  main  channel  will  be  t\v  f" 
hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  long,  and' the  Lahore,  Ku,"|M 
soor  and  Sobraon  branches  two  hundred  and  ninetee 
miles  long :  in  all,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  i 
length.  The  channels  are  navigable  throughout,  the  dept  1 1? 
varying  from  two  to  five  feet,  and  the  width  from  sixtee  Is 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Two  hundred  and  £ff 
thousand  trees  are  flourishing  on  the  banks,  and  about  or  i 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  have  been  planted  in  nurserie'  (gee 
More  than  fifty  miles  of  the  work  are  complete.  The  co: 


of  the  whole  canal,  with  its  distributing  channels,  is  est  [Sir. 


mated  at  one  million  five  hunched  thousand  pounds.  Thei 
are  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  of  canal  roads  an 
fences. 

Several  canals  for  agricultural  irrigation  are  in  course 
construction  ;  one  at  Mitra,  in  the  Hyderabad  collectorai 


IK 


(Sinde),  of  ninety  miles  long  and  twenty  feet  deep,  is 
great  part  accomplished,  and  land  in  its  vicinity  is  muc 
sought  by  farmers. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  large  sums  of  money  have  bee 
expended  on  anicuts  and  embankments  for  the  rive; 


Co 
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Gdavery,  Kistna  and  Cauvery,  and  in  the  making  and  im- 
p  ving  of  channels  in  connexion  with  a  general  system  of 
irgation  and  canal  navigation. 

die  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  was  sanctioned 
tr the  Council  of  India  in  January  1859 ;  and  in  October 
If  9,  a  report  of  the  Government  engineer  was  made  on 
it:  first  projected  work,  viz.,  the  diversion  of  the  waters 
itthe  Toombuddra  into  the  rivers  Ivundar  and  Pennar, 
to  wovide  irrigation  to  the  Kundar  valley  and  to  the  Nel- 
io  district;  and,  by  connexion  with  the  Eastern  Coast 
Dual,  afford  water  communication  from  Madras  to  Kurnoul. 
0:  this  important  work  five  thousand  people  find  daily 
or  iloyment,  under  a  staff  of  eight  civil  engineers,  sent 
I'm  England. 

he  capital  of  the  Company  is  one  million  pounds,  on  which 
th  Indian  Government  guarantees  an  interest  of  five  per 
e;.  per  annum  ;  all  surplus  profits  beyond  that  rate  are 
isible  between  Government  and  the  Company ;  such 
ir  ngement  to  be  determined  only  by  Government  pur- 
Liiing  the  works  of  the  Company  within  six  months  after 
■expiration  of  periods  of  twenty-five  years,  at  a  sum  equal 
to  the  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the  Company,  on  an 
wage  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

1  wing  to  the  skill  and  unwearying  exertion  of  Colonel 
iK  Sir  Arthur)  Cotton,  the  Godavery  river  is  navigable  for  a 
•oiiderable  distance,  and  a  highway  to  the  ocean  is  thus 
bejg  opened  for  the  rich  districts  of  Berar. 
lie  profits  on  works  of  public  utility  are  very  large.  The 
Colonel  Baird  Smith  stated  that  the  irrigation  canals  in 
hern  India  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent.  Mr. 
i  Dickinson,  who  has  done  so  much  for  India,  says, 
e  dividends  of  the  Ganges  Navigation  Company  have 
'?(  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent. ;  those  of  the  Bajahmundrv 
i’rfisit  Company  have  been  fifty-five  per  cent. ;  those  of  the 
bilges  Canal  Company  have  been  thirty  per  cent. ;  those  of 
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the  East  India  Railway  Company’s  steamboats  have  been  <  e 
hundred  per  cent.”*  if.; 

The  canals  in  the  Punjab  are  now  beginning  to  yielt  a 
revenue  to  the  State,  by  the  letting  out  of  their  waters  Ig 
irrigation.  The  Huslee,  an  old  Native  canal,  affords  an  inco  a  \'e 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  while  three  thousand  poullr 
cover  the  charges  for  its  maintenance.  The  banks  of  fl;? 
Huslee  are  adorned  by  seventy-three  thousand  flourish  ad 
trees,  with  several  nurseries.  | ; 


Telegraphs. 


Telegraphic  communication  tvas  commenced  during 
administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  under  the  sup 
intendence  of  Sir  W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy.  The  system  iw 
extends  over  eleven  thousand  miles  of  territory,  and  tin 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  offices  open  for  public  co  3 
spondence.  A  large  part  of  the  wires  have  been  placed  n 


durable  iron  posts,  of  which  forty  thousand  with  stone-tve 


insulators  have  been  laid  down.  As  the  mean  duration 4 


timber  supports  is  but  five  years,  and  the  cost  of  replaq 
them  is  at  least  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  measi 
are  being  adopted  for  the  substitution  of  iron  standtls 
throughout  India.  Multiple  wires  are  used  in  several  localit  s, 
and  powerful  screw-clamps,  Avhich  grasp  each  wire  tightlut 
the  posts,  and  prevent  its  slipping  off  or  coming  in  acl  ’ 
contact  with  another  wire.  The  heavy  tropical  rains  ci 
little  or  no  diversion  of  currents  from  wire  to  wire.  Kainr 
distilled  water  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  insulator  of  vol  ic 
currents  of  low  tension,  which  are  used  for  signall  g. 
During  the  years  1859-60,  the  line  was  frequently  word 
direct  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  via  Benares,  Agra  id 
Indoor,  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  miles ;  also  fmi 


*  ‘Cotton  Crisis  and  Public  AVorks  in  India,’  by  John  Dickinson,  Chaiiin  ■ 
of  the  India  Eeform  Society  (London,  1862,  p.  23).  I 
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birrachee  to  Bangalore,  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred 
ales ;  and  mail  messages  have  been  sent  from  Bombay  to 
Ira,  eight  hundred  miles  apart,  in  five  minutes ;  and  a 
jivice  message  has  been  sent  from  Simla  to  Coonoor  in 
[1  Neilgherries,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  an 

i  wer  received  in  four  hours  and  a  half. 

The  “  Morse  ”  system  of  signalling  is  being  generally 
inpted,  by  means  of  seventy  assistants  from  England ;  and 
linearly  all  the  offices  the  signallers  receive  perfectly  by 
e; ;  reading  from  the  paper-tape,  with  its  clockwork  and 
rcer  mechanism,  is  now  discarded.  Complete  sets  of  a  very 

ii  pie,  cheap  instrument,  equal  in  finish  and  solidity  to  the 
bo  Prussian  manufacture,  are  made  in  the  Bangalore  work- 
in.  A  school  of  signallers  at  Coonoor  has  proved  success* 
m  and  supplied  fifty-eight  well-trained  officials  in  eleven 
anths,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  rupees  each  ;  while  the 
ycths  brought  from  England  cost  Government  sixteen  hun¬ 
ch  l  rupees  each  by  the  time  they  are  landed  in  India. 
L<al  signal-schools  are  in  process  of  formation. 

4  he  staff  employed  consists  of  a  superintendent  in  India 
m  Ceylon,  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
pe  annum  ;  three  deputy-superintendents  for  east,  west,  and 
soih  divisions,  at  six  hundred  pounds  each  ;  ten  deputy-super- 
mi  rdents  of  circles  at  a  monthly  salary  of  four  hundred 'to 
iv  hundred  rupees ;  five  assistant  deputy-superintendents 
<rf  ircles  (three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  rupees 
tocthly)  ;  seventeen  first-class  inspectors  (two  hundred  and 
■it  rupees)  ;  thirty-two  second-class  inspectors  (one  hundred 
Uli  fifty  to  two  hundred  rupees) ;  thirty-six  third-class 
iitictors  (one  hundred  rupees)  ;  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
as  ants  in  charge  of  offices,  not  inspectors  ;  twenty -two  head 
•gi  Hers ;  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  signallers;  one 
mi  red  and  two  probationers ;  two  sub-inspectors  ;  five  over- 
ee;;  eighty-five  artificers;  thirty-five  assistant-artificers; 
neiundred  and  sixty-one  accountants,  clerks  and  writers; 
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sixty-one  mounted  line-guards ;  and  a  variety  of  other  li  ■- 
guards,  artificers  and  messengers. 

Special  telegraph-stamps  are  on  sale  at  the  Treasmi 
and  stamp-offices  all  over  India,  by  which  persons  residing  it 
places  where  there  are  no  stations  may  send  their  telegrms 
prepaid  by  post,  to  the  nearest  office. 

Perfect  success  has  attended  the  arrangements  for  the  j  >- 
tection  of  the  telegraph  buildings,  instruments  and  signal’ rs 
from  the  effects  of  lightning.  The  signallers  do  not  now  h  d 
the  worst  thunder-storms.  Of  two  hundred  Morse  ins  1- 
ments  in  use,  only  two  suffered  injury  during  the  years  18)- 
60 ;  but  the  teeth  of  the  brass  lightning-plates  and  the  safty 
coils  are  melted  in  great  numbers  by  lightning. 

able 


Telegrams  sent  throughout  India. 


Years. 

1858- 59 

1859- GO 


Service. 


56,670 

31,868 


Private. 

101,164 

170,566 


Total. 

157,834 

202,434 


The  diminution  in  the  number  of  messages  on  Governun 
service  in  1859-60  was  caused  by  requiring  cash  paynr.ts 
for  them,  and  by  abolishing  the  right  of  precedence,  exdpjt 
in  urgent  cases.  The  increase  in  private  messages  was  ma  if; 
occasioned  by  reductions  in  the  tariff,  “  amounting  to  seve  y|  ; 
five  per  cent,  on  the  mass  of  transactions.” 

The  total  expenditure  in  1859-60  was  one  hundred  at! 
seventy-two  thousand  pounds,  chiefly  employed  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  new  lines.  The  receipts  were :  private  messaes  i 
forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds ;  service  messaes  is 
twelve  thousand  pounds ;  total,  fifty-four  thousand  ponds 
Native  merchants  and  Native  correspondents  sent  seventynj  - 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  messages.  Their  <P  y 
munications  are  increasing  so  that  they  generally  giv  a 
much  work  as  the  lines  can  perform.  The  business  iron  .lie 
European  community  is  comparatively  small.  One-halfffl 
private  messages  contained  from  one  to  sixteen  words.  Tire 
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Number 

Miles 

of  Messages.  of  Line. 

39,315 

1700 

43,228 

1499 

31,030 

1038 

6,366 

1267 

5,491 

708 

9,871 

1027 

10,760 

597 

6,513 

404 

12,356 

1500 

5,660 

766 

It  is 

proposed  to 

rteu  circles,  and  the  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
business  clone  in  each. 

■Bengal  and  North-West  Provinces  to  Agra 

[  3ombay  . 

|  Madras  . 

k  Central  India . 

ndoor  . 

Ijlast  Coast  . 

Iteylon  and  South-East  Coast  . 

I’egu . 

I  ’unjab,  Rohilcund,  and  Oude  .  12,356 

I I  inde  . 


stilish  telegraphic  and  commercial  communication  between 
,a/oon  and  the  western  inland  half  of  China  through 
aorn  Pegu  and  Burmah,  aided  by  the  rivers  Maka  and 
ia^-Hung,  which  are  navigable  for  a  long  distance  by 
;e  y-laden  boats.  The  telegraph  wares  now  stretch  from 
alitta  to  Bangoon ;  and  they  may  be  extended  to  IJong- 
.01  and  the  British  consular  ports  in  northern  China, 
nt a  is  forming  telegraph  lines  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
tt  ments  on  the  Amoor,  along  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
Mewly  acquired  port  of  Novogorod  and  its  arsenal  in  the 
■•a  ’  Japan.* 

A  Company  was  formed  in  1858  for  the  establishment  of 
■japhic  communication  between  Egypt  and  India,  via 
H»  led  Sea.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  guaranteed  an 
tent  of  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  £800,000 
go  term  of  fifty  years.  The  line  was  successfully  laid 

vn  Suez  and  Aden  under  water;  but  a  failure  occurred 
8b  cable  between  Aden  and  India,  wdiich  put  a  stop  to 
(ft;  operations,  the  whole  of  the  capital  having  been 
pei  ed. 

■861,  another  Company  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 

A  al  Telegraph  to  anil  Commerce  with  Chiua,  with  an  excellent  Map, 
L'ftl  in  Sprye,  and  It.  II.  F.  Sprye,  1862. 
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purchasing  the  “  plant  ”  of  the  old  Company,  and  laying  do 
a  new  cable.  This  Association  has  fulfilled  the  terms  of 
engagement  with  Government ;  subscribed  two-thirds  of 
stipulated  capital,  despatched  a  steamer  with  two  hund 
miles  ot  cable  on  board,  and  applied  for  transfer  of  1 


from  former  Company,  whose  guarantee  is  to  be  convert 


into  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,» 
the  capital,  for  the  unexpired  residue  of  the  term  durl 


which  the  guarantee  was  granted.  As  few  practical  difficul  e 
are  believed  to  exist  either  by  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Pera  ; 
Gulf,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  a  short  period  there  will j 
daily  communication  between  London  and  Calcutta, 


Post-  Office. 

The  state  of  this  Department  affords  a  good  indicatioff  i 
the  progress  of  the  country.  There  is  one  General  la®6 
office  for  all  India,  and  about  one  thousand  Post-offices  ®'l 
agencies,*  which  distribute  in  the  course  of  the  year,  fl  sees 
house  to  house,  fifty  million  letters  and  covers,  at  a  lo  11 
rate  of  postage  for  a  single  letter  than  in  any  other  cou  mile 
in  the  world.  |  1  Isa 

The  increase  of  correspondence  in  India  is  remark;  (tin 
Prior  to  1854-55,  the  rate  of  postage  was  high ;  in  that  3i-tol 
the  charge  for  a  single  letter  was  reduced  to  half  an  anna  0.:aj 
than  one  penny).  The  number  of  letters  passing  thrc.g-ri 
the  post,  at  the  high  rate,  was  under  twenty  million. 
then  they  have  yearly  augmented,  and  in  1860-61  amoutL. , 
to  forty-eight  million. 

The  number  of  chargeable  newspapers  increased  from) 
million  five  hundred  thousand  in  1854-55,  to  six  millio  Lip 
1858-59.  The  diminution  of  European  troops  has  lessened  L 


number  of  newspapers.  The  stamped  covers  for  hooksai 


tort 


pamphlets  have  increased  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-  r  a 

f|H  fcar 


Post-offices,  818 ;  receiving-houses,  66,  exclusive  of  British  Burmaj  'y-4 
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lusand  in  1854-55  to  above  three  hundred  thousand  in 
60-61.  The  Indian  Post-office  may  ultimately  rival  in 
ignitude  that  of  Britain  * 

The  Post-office  officials  comprise  a  Director-General,  five 
stmasters-General,  forty-six  inspecting  Postmasters,  eight 
adred  and  thirty-eight  Postmasters,  and  Deputy  Post- 
isters  ;  above  eleven  hundred  Clerks,  of  whom  five  hundred 
1 1  thirty-nine  are  English  ;  two  thousand  two  hundred  Post- 
:  n  and  other  servants  of  the  Post-office ;  twenty  thousand 
Isons  employed  in  the  Road  establishment,  consisting 
1  superintendents,  overseers,  runners,  bearers,  coachmen, 
« ers,  boatmen,  and  others ;  seven  hundred  bullock-train 
r  rd ;  making  a  total  of  about  twenty-five  thousand — of 
mu  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  are  in 
B  gal ;  four  thousand  nine  hundred,  in  Madras  ;  four  thou- 
sa  l  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  in  Bombay ;  and  ten 
t  sand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  the  North-West 
princes,  Punjab  and  elsewhere. 

|  ie  Mails  are  conveyed  through  India  by  railway  ten 
.u  sand  and  forty-six  miles  ;  by  mail  cart  and  on  horseback 
iv  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  by  runners  and 
bo;;  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
.ail! ; — total,  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 

'll*  he  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  11,441,  of  which  818 
|B;  ad,  and  10,023  sub-post-offices;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  2473  road 
lb  boxes  ;  through  all  these  there  passed  during  the  year  1800  no  less  than 
'4. 0,000  letters,  and  82,000,000  newspapers  and  book  packets,  giving 
ap  ment  to  25,282  officials — of  whom  11,428  were  postmasters,  11,889 
n.  ■arriers,  1034  clerks,  and  195  mail-guards.  In  England  and  Wales 
lie  liveries  were  402,000,000,  or  22  to  each  individual ;  in  Scotland, 
l.Ot  000,  or  18 ;  and  in  Ireland,  48,000,000,  or  8  per  annum.  On  an 
»er  ),  each  person  in  London  annually  receives  43  letters  ;  in  Edinburgh, 
ii;i  Dublin,  34  ;  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  28  ;  and  in  Liverpool,  26. 

! ie  ails  travel  daily  39,047  miles  by  rail,  32,297  by  coach  or  cart,  and 
•*,91  by  walking  messengers.  2,390,000  covers  were  not  delivered,  chiefly 
•  at  unt  of  insufficient  directions,  and  of  these  10,000  letters  were  not  even 
tec  L  The  average  charge  for  mail  service  by  rail  was  7fd.,  by  coach  2^d., 
'1  pedestrian  lid.  per  mile.  The  gross  revenue  was  3,524,7101,  the 
et  snditure,  exclusive  of  packet  service,  2,422,2311. 
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miles.  The  value  of  the  postage  labels  sold  in  1860-61 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Total  receipts  of  ! 
Indian  Post  Office,  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pours ! 


Public  Works. 


This  Department  is  every  year  expanding  in  each  Prfc 
deucy,  and  supervises  a  great  variety  of  labour  on  milit- 


and  civil  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  rivers,  canals,  tanks, 


irrigation.  The  work  to  be  done  throughout  India  is  erm 


mous,  and  Government  is  endeavouring  to  educate  a  ci 


of  civil  engineers,*  both  European  and  Native,  fittedites 
direct  public  undertakings,  and  enable  leading  citizens 
wealthy  landed  proprietors  to  originate  and  execute  requi  ;< 
improvements. 

A  certain  number  of  appointments  in  the  Civil  Engim 
establishment  and  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  Depit 
ment  of  Public  Works  are  open  to  public  competition'] 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  successful  competitors,  ce 
half  in  each  class,  with  the  designation  of  Probationers  of  n 
first  and  second  classes  respectively,  are  sent  to  Bengal ;  t 
other  half,  in  equal  proportions,  to  Madras  and  Bomlj 
From  the  date  of  embarkation,  or  as  may  be  arranged  in  tl  i 
covenants,  and  while  studying  in  India,  they  receive  a  sak 
of  seventeen  pounds  and  of  eight  pounds  five  shilling 
month  respectively.  When  they  are  pronounced  by  \ 
Principal  of  the  Thomason  College  at  Roorkee  sufficieil 
qualified,  and  have  acquired  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  i 
of  the  Native  languages,  they  are  transferred  to  the  effec  r 
Establishment  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  with  1 
grade  to  which  their  attainments  entitle  them.  The  p: 
appears  to  be  good,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  undergo, 
some  alteration. 

A  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  has  been  in  progs 


*  General  Report  on  the  Administration  of  British  India,  1859-61,  Pit 
Works  Department,  p.  13. 
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ice  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
eridional  arc  for  the  survey  is  the  largest  measurement  of 
e  kind  that  has  been  made.  The  arc  extends  from  Cape 
imorin,  in  8°  5",  to  Dehra,  in  30°  19"  N.  lat. — a  distance 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  geographical 
iles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles, 
lout  two-thirds  of  India  have  been  surveyed,  and  a  large 
imber  of  the  maps  engraved  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  an 
i;h.  Local  surveys  for  revenue  purposes  are  in  progress ; 
by  include  village  boundaries  and  other  demarcations,  and 
)  nearly  complete  for  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces, 
ose  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  in  progress. 


Classified 
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Classified  Expenditure  of  Government  on  Public  1 


Classification  of  Wobks. 


Bengal. 


North-West 

Provinces. 


Punjab. 


Oude. 


Military ;  Barracks,  Ports,  &c. 

Marine ;  Harbours . 

Naval ;  Dockyards,  &c . 

Buildings 


£. 

48,147 


£. 

138,523 


£. 

75,891 


Judicial 


\  Gaols  . 

Revenue ;  Buildings,  &c. 
Industrial;  Mines,  &c.  .. 

Ecclesiastical ;  Churches,  &c. 
Educational ;  Schools,  &c. 


2,266 

6,700 

14,507 


1,000 


Agricultural 


( Irrigation 
/  Canals  . . 


Embankments 
'  Other  works  . . 
Roads 
Bridges 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Buildings 
Minor  works  not  enumerated . . 


Communications 


j  Roads 
I  Bridges  .. 


Totals 

Electric  Telegraph  . 


Railways  . . 

Total  Expenditure 


Total  Expenditure  sanctioned  for) 
1860-61  . I 


Original  work  and  repairs,  exclusive  I 
of  railways  or  private  undertak-1 
ings,  1860-61  . ) 


900 


920 

1,700 


1,679,283 


1,023 


4,700 

4,000 

24,400 

51,662 


20,911 


746 


31,736 


6,450 

4,916 


189,018 

73,707 


1,853,703 


3,467,548 


5,583,976 


515,000 

510,000 


610,000 

630,000 


£. 

368,123 


99S 


,712 


414 


335 


2,905  400 


1,856,920  370,858  li  7 


16,617 

282,925 


2,527,320 


510,000 

520,000 


250,000 

190,000 


,fe 

ft 


*  About  7U,000Z.  was  reserved  by  Government  for  future  appropriation  at  the  te 
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for  1859-60  and  Total  Expenditure  for  1860-61. 


Sinde. 

Tenas- 

serim 

and 

Marta¬ 

ban. 

Hyder¬ 

abad. 

Hyder¬ 

abad 

Assigned 

Districts. 

Coorg. 

Mysoor. 

Nagpoor. 

Pegu. 

Total  India. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1,000 

6,157 

908,922 

4,000 

4,000 

6,649 

1,250 

12,516 

7,702 

11,992 

500 

0 

O 

0 

<D 

26,999 

7,998 

*tb 

"So 

3,255 

0 

O 

0 

2,600 

.. 

600 

§ 

"3 

0 

6,365 

4 

I 

2,726,015 

4,700 

4,000 

3,207 

2,502 

896,553 

79,387 

22,831 

642 

386 

100 

60,086 

7,267 

2,892 

9,045 

11,992 

100 

1,100 

.. 

4,780,578 

12,123 

5,118 

172,043 

547,873 

*  •  i 

7,206,999 

507,203 

- 

2,892 

9,045 

11,992 

100 

1,100 

5,118 

12,159,620 

ooo 

20,000 

55, 

000 

5,000 

60,000  . 

110,000 

2  ,740,000 

100 

1 

40,000 

42,500 

2,500 

O 

o 

© 

lO 

t> 

100,000 

3,257,000 

■1.  Since  then  a  further  sum  of  120,000i.  has  been  employed  in  public  works. 


T 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMERCE,  SHIPPING  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  INDIA. 


The  maritime  trade  of  India  is  everywhere  rapidly  increas 
When  the  East  India  Company  possessed  a  monopoly  of! 
commerce,  evidence  was  repeatedly  tendered  to  Parlian 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  consumptioi 
British  manufactures  ;  but  since  then  the  value  of  the  exp 
from  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  augmented  more  1 
fivefold  and  is  still  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion, 
trade  of  India  was  thrown  open  in  1814,  that  of  Chin 
1834.  In  the  latter  year  the  total  imports  of  India  wer 
value : — 


£. 


Merchandise . 4,261,106 

Treasure .  1 , 893 ,023 


_ 


£5,154,129 

The  total  exports  for  the  same  year  were  in  value : — 

£. 

Merchandise .  7,993,420 

Treasure .  194,740 

£8,088,160  |i 

These  figures  contrast  strongly  with  the  following  rejj 
for  the  years  1855-56,  1859-60.  (See  next  page.) 

The  twenty-four  millions’  worth  of  imports  and  the  twat 
eight  millions’  worth  of  exports  returned  for  1 859-60  a  t] 
declared  value  is  much  withiu  the  actual  amount  oitl 
trade.  Estimating  the  population  of  all  India  at  two  hun® 
millions,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  impel  L 
British  manufactures  might  be  raised  to  twenty  shilling  p  ; 
head,  which  is  less  than  the  consumption  of  the  col<r  j; 
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*  Earliest  date  for  which  separate  Returns  for  each  Presidency  or  Province  have  been  received, 
f  The  Returns  for  1860-61  have  not  arrived  in  England. 
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population  in  our  West  Indian  colonies.  This  enhancempj 
would  produce  an  export  of  manufactured  goods  from  i( 
United  Kingdom  to  India  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  ll 
lion  sterling;  whereas  according  to  the  annexed  table,  U; 
present  value  is  within  eighteen  million,  which  is  small! 
comparison  to  what  it  may  become  shortly  if  this  increase  ca 
tinues  in  the  ratio  shown  in  the  returns  on  the  opposite  p;  e 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  British  cotton-goods  tr  If 
augments,  is  evidenced  in  a  recent  Parliamentary  retui.' 
Thus  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  “Bril 
territories  in  India,  continental  and  insular,”  of  cotton  pit  e 
goods,  were  in  the — 


Years.  Yards. 

1855-1856  945,343,529 

1859-1860  1,793,285,596 


Value. 

£. 

10,549,424 

22,661,648 


Value  of  Colton  1 
Goods  and  Yam.  [ 

£.  |B  A 

13.142,921 

27,139  548  '  L 

H  'A 


The  years  1857,  1858  were  those  of  the  mutiny,  when  tra  '• 
was  suspended  in  many  places,  especially  at  the  largest  m  1  < 
for  Manchester  goods,  viz.,  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpoor,  l  j 
F uttehghur ;  but  in  the  two  subsequent  years  the  expjs  < 
were  double  the  amount  of  the  two  years  previous!  3 
1857.  In  the  year  1860-61  the  grievous  famine  in  b 
North-West  Provinces,  which  spread  over  districts  contaiiD 
thirteen  million  people,  materially  diminished  the  consul] 
tion  of  cottons.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  imp; 
of  these  goods  was  not,  during  1861,  as  great  as  that  of  1 
previous  year.  Neither  could  the  Lancashire  weavers  ex3i 
to  augment  largely  their  export  of  twist  and  yarn,  ve 
the  demand  for  woven  fabrics  was  nearly  doubled.  1 
Hindoos  require  less  twist  and  yarn  in  proportion  as  .c- 
increase  their  import  of  cloth ;  so  that  a  lessened  traffi  j 
twist  might  have  been  anticipated. 

About  one-third  in  value  of  the  merchandise  export 
from  India  goes  to  Britain ;  the  same  amount  to  China ;  i 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  (Commons),  March  7th,  1862. 
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*  From  Pari.  Paper.  (Commons),  xxxvlii.,  21  June,  1859.  The  year  1827  is  the  first  year  for  which  returns  hi  this  form  have  been  rendered, 
f  From  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  aud  Navigation  of  United  Kingdom,  prepared  by  hoard  of  Trade. 
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the  remainder  to  our  various  colonies  and  to  foreign  Stall 
To  France,  the  value  is  about  one  million  five  hunch 
thousand  pounds ;  the  same  to  North  and  South  America 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Two-thirds  of  the  treasure  imported 
in  silver,  and  nearly  half  the  amount  comes  from  China.  ■ 
the  treasure  exported,  about  one-half  goes  to  Ceylon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Ini 
is  the  largest  consumer  of  exported  British  goods  and  mam 
factures.* 


Products. 

From  remote  ages  cotton  has  been  a  staple  Indian  prodijt.  j, 
It  forms  a  description  of  clothing,  suitable  for  the  greal,, 
part  of  the  population,  and  is  applied  to  numerous  purposes  >: 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  used  in  Europe.  Sails,  bags,  roj 
bedding,  household  napery,  wadded  dresses,  quilted  tun 
coverlets  and  various  other  articles  are  made  of  cott 
Allowing  ten  pounds’  weight  as  an  average  annual  consu: 
tion  for  each  of  the  two  hundred  million  inhabitants,  twe: 


pea 


million  acres  of  land,  each  yielding  one  hundred  poundsoi 


cotton  per  acre,  are  required  to  furnish  two  thousand  milk 
pounds’  weight,  which  is  about  twice  the  produce  of 
United  States  in  its  best  year. 

The  progressive  demand  for  cotton  in  Britain  is  wc 


noting  ;  it  has  increased  from  five  million  pounds’  weight: 


1781  to  a  thousand  million  pounds’  weight  in  1861. 


1781 

5  Million  lbs. 

1831 

288 

1791  . 

.  ..  28 

1841 

487 

1801  . 

.  ..  56 

1851 

757 

1811  . 

•  -  91 

1856) 

annual 

(•1000 

1821  . 

.  ..  132 

1861/ 

average 

The  annual  value  of  British  cotton  goods  consumed  in  India  is  not  Fair 
shilling  per  head  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  estimated  (Mr.  Elliaj! 

‘  Handbook  of  the  Cotton  Trade  ’)  at  15s.  per  head  ;  in  the  British  Westln  ei  1 
at  8s.  4d.  per  head;  in  Australia  7s.  8eZ.  per  head;  in  the  United  State o 
America  3s.  Id.  per  head.  If  our  West  Indian  emancipated  colonists 
sume  to  the  amount  of  8s.  id.  per  head,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  a 
the  200,000,000  inhabitants  of  India  might  consume  5s.  worth  per  head,  w’i  - 


would  be  equal  to  a  trade  of  50,000,000Z.  per  annum  in  one  article  only. 
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lie  computed  value  of  the  importations  for  the  last  six  years 
as  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  million  pounds  sterling,  or 
1  an  average  thirty-two  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States,  the  Brazils, 
e  East  and  West  Indies,  Egypt  and  Africa.  In  1818,  the 
ist  Indies  supplied  a  larger  quantity  and  at  a  lower  price 
»an  the  United  States.  But  improved  machinery  for  clean- 
g,  the  culture  of  longer  and  stronger  fibre,  attention  to 
eking  and  packing,  cheap  transit  to  the  coast,  and  low 
fights,  enabled  the  slave-owners  of  the  Southern  American 
ates  to  beat  Eastern  free  labour  almost  out  of  the  market, 
le  Indian  cultivator  had  to  contend  against  an  oppressive 
cal  system,  which  not  only  levied  the  highest  possible  tax 
cotton  lands,  but  subjected  him  to  capricious  exactions; 
means  of  irrigation  were  provided,  no  roads  or  river  com- 
anications  were  formed;  and  his  poverty  was  aggravated 
the  usurious  rate  of  interest  for  money  (frequently  two  per 
at.  a  month),  consequent  on  the  scarcity  of  capital  and  the 
lain  of  specie  caused  by  constant  remittance  to  England. 

![ie  result  was  that  the  export  of  Indian  cotton  to  Britain 
[is  reduced  in  1822  to  four  million  lbs.  at  6| d.  per  lb.,  while 
ht  from  the  United  States  rose  to  one  hundred  million  lbs. 
I  8%d.  per  lb.  Spasmodic  efforts  were  made  in  India  to 
pease  the  exportable  quantity ;  and  the  authorities,  after 
|  abolition  of  the  trading  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Corn- 
lay,  were  roused  to  temporary  exertion.  Instead,  however, 
V  lowering  and  fixing  the  Government  taxation  on  land, 
R  .nting  or  selling  wastes  in  fee-simple,  making  roads  to  ports 
It  shipment,  establishing,  or  permitting  associations  to 
■jablish,  banks  of  circulation,  no  means,  of  these  or  any 
tier  description,  were  taken  for  the  relief  or  encouragement 
■the  peasant-farmers.  All  that  was  done  was  to  endeavour 
t  teach  the  American  system  of  culture  by  sending  planters  to 
1 1  lia  from  the  country  which  had  the  most  direct  interest  in 
impeding  the  growth  of  long-fibre  cotton  iu  another  locality. 
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The  Lancashire  manufacturers  were  as  supine  as  the  I 
rectors  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  the  fractional  part  of  a  peni 
in  the  pound  of  cotton  was  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  pr 
dential  considerations  in  reference  to  relying  on  one  source  »e 
supply,  to  silence  any  scruples  of  conscience  as  regard*^ 
slave  labour,  and  to  stifle  any  patriotic  or  just  feeling  iJlt 
favour  of  a  section  of  the  Empire  whose  beautiful  hand-loop 
cotton  manufactures  and  Dacca  muslins  had  been  destroyed  It  id 
the  imposition  of  prohibitory  rates  of  duty  on  their  attempt*  ft 
introduction  into  England,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Angl)  II 
Indian  Government  had  favoured  the  manufactures  of  Mai-  ai 
Chester  and  Glasgow  by  admitting  steam-wrought  fabrite 
at  almost  nominal  rates  of  duty  into  Hindoostan.  It  is  ml 
surprising  that  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  and  under  sui  1 
an  unjust  course  of  procedure  as  was  steadily  and  stealthni 
maintained  for  years,  both  the  planter  for  export  and  the  man- i 
facturer  of  delicate  muslins  and  embroideries  were  ruineaos 
When  this  was  accomplished,  and  there  remained  no  longer  anlji 
dread  of  competition,  and  when  free-trade  principles  were  c 
the  ascendant,  the  high  prohibitory  duties  on  Inchan  cottons 
were  removed.  It  was  too  late  to  resuscitate  an  almost  extinfi  :e 
manufacture ;  but  there  is  a  Nemesis  in  trade  as  in  othlms 
human  transactions  ;  several  steam-spinning  and  power-loo  i  (I 
weaving  establishments  have  been  formed  in  different  pan  - 
of  India ;  and  the  cotton  is  wrought  near  the  place  of  pi 
growth,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Europe  and  returned  as  clofMii 
after  traversing  a  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousam  t 
miles.  The  demand  for  the  produce  of  these  Anglo-Indikid 
mills  is  increasing ;  cheapness  of  labour  (twopence  a  dam 
warmth  of  climate,  cotton  from  contiguous  fields  grown  a® 
rate  varying  from  five  to  six  farthings  per  lb.,  abundanla 
of  coal,  to  which  may  now  be  added  increasing  means  t’ 
irrigation,  facilities  of  transit,  and  available  capital,  fls; 
tend  to  promote  economical  production,  and  to  enhanp 
profits;  so  that  even  the  present  generation  may  witndL 
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ie  Lancashire  manufacturer  beaten  by  his  Hindoo  com- 
etitor. 

Within  the  last  few  years  India  has  been  steadily  increasing 
3  export  of  cotton  to  England  and  to  China.  In  1851,  the 
tal  export  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  million  lbs. ;  and 
1857,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  million  lbs.  The  quan- 
:y  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  latter  year  was  two 
indred  and  fifty-three  million  lbs. ;  and  in  18G1  it  increased 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  million  lbs.* 

Whether  the  Secession  war  in  America  terminate  in  the 
baration  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  States,  or  in 
sir  reunion,  the  American  cotton  monopoly  is  at  an  end ; 
id  the  free  labour  of  India,  if  persistently  supported 
British  Avealth,  skill,  enterprise  and  good  government, 
ill  produce  at  a  low  price  all  the  cotton  that  England 
quires.  The  Indian  article  is  of  a  superior  description,  for 
■possesses  the  essential  quality  of  a  pure  white  colour,  can 
A  dyed  with  true  shades,  is  soft  to  the  touch  and  Avears  longer 
Bin  the  American  or  any  other  cotton ;  for  these  reasons 
aihas  already  obtained  a  preference  in  Continental  mills, 
fere  the  machinery  is  adapted  for  its  use ;  in  SAvitzerland, 
t&rmany  and  France,  Indian  cotton  is  largely  used.  This 
y,r  (1862),  the  estimated  import  of  Indian  cotton  to  the 
viue  of  about  tAvelve  millions  sterling  will  render  us  most 
mterial  aid  in  supplying  the  American  deficit.  Even  should 
K  American  blockade  terminate,  it  is  expected  that  in 
Hi'3  the  production  of  cotton  for  export,  instead  of  being 
liited  to  Guzerat  and  a  few  small  places,  Avill  be  attempted 
in  lmost  every  part  of  India.! 

kj'F ool  next  deserves  notice,  for  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
k  an  staple.  The  English  importation  has  been  increasing 

Hj3ee  a  valuable  work  on  flax,  cotton  and  other  fibre-yielding  plants  of 
In  ,  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  the  Government  reporter  on  Indian  products. 
i '  There  is  a  useful  article  on  cotton  in  ‘  The  Exchange  ’  for  April  18G2,  a 
|  mi  izine  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  epoch. 
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for  tlie  last  half-century.  In  1820,  the  quantity  imported  \v; 
under  10,000,000  lbs.,  it  is  now  upwards  of  100,000,000  lbs 
valued  at  ten  million  sterling.  Of  the  total  amount,  Ind 
furnished  8000  lbs.  in  1820 ;  about  20,000,000  lbs.  in  186 
Northern  India,  the  Himalaya  districts,  the  famous  Shat 
plateau  and  the  adjacent  Afghan  regions,  are  capable 
yielding  increasing  supplies  of  the  finest  carpet  and  oth 
wool. 

Hemp  is  also  becoming  a  valuable  export ;  in  ten  years  tl 
quantity  has  risen  from  two  to  ten  million  lbs.  Flax  is  still 
very  small  item,  but  efforts  are  making  to  extend  the  growl  if 
of  the  product  in  the  Punjab,  with  every  prospect  of  succest  (n 
It  is  raised  in  the  Goojranwalla  district  at  eight  rupees  p  jut 
maund,  or  about  twenty  pounds  per  ton,  and  was  purchasimi 
at  Dundee  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  pounjp 
sterling  per  ton.  The  cost  of  transit  from  Lahore  to  Kr-lf 
rachee,  the  port  of  shipment,  was  about  eight  pounds  jcse 
ton.  Allowing  five  pounds  per  ton  freight  and  charges 
Europe,  a  moderate  profit  would  remain.  With  extendi  ;e 
cultivation  and  reduced  cost  of  inland  transit,  a  valuable  flajm 
trade  may  arise.  Some  flax  produced  in  the  Punjab  lie, 
been  valued  in  England  at  fifty-five  to  sixty  pounds  per  toil  in 
A  fine  species  of  Himalayan  hemp,  by  some  conside. 
identical  with  the  Eheea  grass  of  Assam,  or  China  grass 
commerce,  would  yield  thirty  pounds  per  ton  in  England. 

Silk. — England  requires  about  13,000,000  lbs.  per  ann 


of  the  raw  material,  valued  at  ten  millions  sterling,  of  wl 


India  contributes  only  1,500,000  lbs.  This  export  has 
recently  risen  in  quantity  or  in  quality.  Bengal  and 
lowlands  are  too  hot  for  the  worm,  but  the  strong  silk  p 
duced  in  the  highlands  is  much  valued  in  Europe. 

Coffee  has  increased  from  140,000  lbs.  exported  in  1836.C 
4,500,000  lbs.  in  1860.  . 

Linseed  exhibits  rapid  progress.  A  few  years  since  < 


tear 


East  India  Company  sent  out  linseed  oil  in  large  quantit3 
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)r  painting,  being  ignorant  that  the  seed  was  sold  in  every 
dative  bazaar.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Russian 
ipply  being  cut  off,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  cultiva- 
on  of  linseed  in  India,  and  in  consequence,  out  of  the 

150,000  tons  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1861, 
idia  yielded  100,000  tons. 

!  A  fair  remuneration  for  one  or  more  articles  will  encourage 
valry  in  the  cultivation  of  other  crops,  and  in  time  Hindoo- 
an  may  supplant  Virginia  in  supplying  tobacco  for  the 
nglish  market.  The  plant  is  extensively  grown  throughout 
idia,  and  is  of  good  quality,  but  hitherto  little  care  has 
sen  given  to  its  curing  and  preparation  for  export.  It  is 
lpossible  to  say  to  what  extent  profitable  returns  may 
imulate  the  export  of  tropical  products,  for  which  there  is 
llarge  and  increasing  demand  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
id  for  the  supply  of  which,  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras 
jssess  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  with  abundance  of 
tilled  labour.  Such  mutations  of  commerce  every  age  has 
bre  or  less  witnessed ;  and  they  are  on  the  whole  beneficial 
H  mankind  by  preventing  monopoly,  averting  stagnation  of 
t,de,  calling  into  existence  not  only  fresh  markets,  but  new 
a  I  improved  classes  of  producers,  and  thus  giving  a  healthy 
s  cunlus  to  numerous  branches  of  mercantile  and  scientific 
■  •suits.  Europe,  and  even  America,  may  derive  great 
ja  vantage  from  the  re-awakening  life  of  Eastern  commerce ; 

tile  England  secures  in  India  a  widely  expanding  mart  for 
■  numerous  manufactures  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  tariffs 
o  hostile  armaments.* 

B European  skill  and  capital  have  created  an  extensive  and 

1  Two  large  volumes  on  the  ‘  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms, 
;  tt’ul  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  India,’  were  printed  and  published  at 
II  ras  in  1857,  by  Edward  Balfour,  surgeon  in  the  Madras  army.  The 
!■:  is  a  commercial,  industrial  and  scientific  Cyclopaedia  not  only  of  India, 
bi  if  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia ;  it  must  hove  required  enormous  reading 
mi  research,  and  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  “  a  useful  and  opportune 
ad  ;ion  to  Asiatic  literature." 
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lucrative  traffic  in  indigo.  In  Bengal  and  in  the  North-We: 
Provinces  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty  “  indigo  coi 
cerns,”  comprising  upwards  of  one  thousand  factories,  scattere 
over  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  indigo  exported  from  Calcutta  in  1858-59  amount! 
to  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  and  eighty-seven  maund 
of  which  Bengal  yielded  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  ar 
sixty-three ;  Behar,  thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  ar* 
sixty-nine;  North-West  Provinces,  twenty-one  thousand  si 
hundred  and  forty-three ;  and  Native  cultivation,  from  8 
parts,  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  maunc 
There  are  also  factories  recently  established  in  theMadri11 
Presidency  which  yielded,  between  1851  and  1859,  abo .  " 
twenty-five  million  pounds.  M 

Disputes  between  the  European  indigo-planters  and  tls  ?p 
ryots,  or  small  cultivators  of  Bengal,  are  of  long  stand ir]  m 
They  arise  chiefly  from  the  system  practised  throughout  Indil  ® 
of  advancing  money  for  any  special  cultivation,  which  tempCt 
the  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  defective  state  of  t  j  tl 
law  of  contracts,  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  agreemeriJjl1 
by  evading  the  supply  of  an  article  partly  paid  for  befoa|® 
hand.  The  planters  on  their  side  are  tempted  to  resort  #j 
violence  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation  whipji 
provided  for  a  certain  supply  of  the  indigo-plant  at  a  givnjGi 
time ;  the  ryot  resists  sometimes  by  force,  sometimes  r  B 
selling  and  delivering  to  B.  that  which  A.  had  previous/  a; 
bought.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings,  the  [Government 
have  at  length  nominated  Special  Commissioners  to  inquftlm 
into  the  subject,  by  whom  voluminous  reports  have  be»  se 
issued.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  during  the  rebellion  la 
1857-58,  the  European  indigo-planters  with  some  excepticpo 
held  their  ground,  remained  in  their  commodious  homestead,' pit 
and  carried  on  their  industrial  pursuits,  unprotected  by  Euile' 
pean  troops,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  the  ryots  wh(p, 
they  are  said  to  oppress  and  maltreat.  Doubtless  there  hank 
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>een  instances  of  individual  injustice;  but  as  a  body,  the 
i  udigo-planters  of  India  are  an  intelligent,  enterprising  and 
minane  class,  who  have  conferred  great  benefit  on  the  dis- 
ricts  in  which  they  reside. 

Tea  has  been  for  several  years  carefully  cultivated  in 
Jpper  Assam,  through  the  agency  of  a  London  Joint-Stock 
Company.  Nearly  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  are  occupied 
dth  the  tea-plant ;  and  the  produce  for  1859-60  was  above 
vvelve  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Company  have 
.ffected  much  good :  the  price  of  labour  in  their  vicinity 
as  risen  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  rupees 
er  month ;  and  extensive  wastes  have  been  reclaimed. 
Government  has  tea-plantations  and  a  factory  at  Hatta, 
here  the  culture  is  increasing;  and  seed  and  seedlings  are 
.  ipplied  to  other  districts.  The  Native  cultivators  and 
manipulators  rival  their  Chinese  instructors :  the  produce  of 
359-00  was  above  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
ve  thousand  was  green  tea.  The  bulk  of  the  yield  is  taken 
7  the  commissariat  for  the  troops.  Two  independent  tea 
|  tmpanies  have  establishments  in  the  Kangra-Kohistan. 
•bout  one  hundred  Englishmen  are  converting  the  wastes 
id  jungles  of  Assam,  Sylhet  and  Cachar  into  prosperous 
la-gardens,  cultivated  by  the  Indo-Chinese  population ;  and 
Gurhwal,  Kumaon,  Darjeeling  and  along  the  slopes  of 
e  Himalaya,  numerous  plantations  are  being  formed  by  a 
w  associated  individuals  subscribing  one  thousand  pounds 
ich,  or  by  joint-stock  companies ;  the  Government  granting 
e  land  to  the  enterprising  capitalists  in  fee-simple.  During 
B  season  of  1859  one  hundred  tons  of  tea-seeds  and  two 
id  a  half  million  seedling  tea-plants  were  distributed  from 
b  Government  plantations. 

If  Upwards  of  two  hundred  specimens  of  tea  have  been  sent 
t  the  International  Exhibition  from  fifty  distinct  tea  planta¬ 
ins.  Twenty-five  samples,  which  I  have  received,  include 
i  defies  of  Gunpowder,  Pekoe,  Hyson,  Souchong  and  Congou, 
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raised  over  a  tract  of  country  extending  for  a  thousand  mik 
between  the  parallels  of  23°  and  31°  N.  lat.  In  the  specimer 
generally,  the  “  tlieine  ”  principle  is  very  marked,  the  odor 
strong,  the  flavour  delicate,  and  the  leaf  well  dried  wither 
being  highly  fired.  The  varieties  are  quite  distinct ;  suite!  '■ 
for  different  palates  and  different  occasions  like  the  divers 
fruit  of  the  vine. 

The  consumption  by  all  classes  of  Natives  is  rapidly  o 
the  increase.  The  profit  to  the  cultivators  is  encouraging  ^ 
and  Government  report  that  “  the  time  is  not  far  distal 
when  tea  will  become  one  of  the  chief  Indian  staples.” 

Wheat  will  ultimately  be  a  large  article  of  trade ;  an 
barley  is  now  raised  for  the  breweries  on  the  Neilglierries.*  )nl 

Rice  is  extensively  grown  in  Southern  India;  and  there  .lle 
a  very  large  export  of  this  grain  from  the  rich  alluvial  trac 
of  British  Burmah  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Ber 
gal.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons  are  annuall 
shipped  from  Akyab  and  Pegu. 

In  every  direction  there  are  indications  of  progress :  tweh  F 
silk-filature  establishments  are  at  work  in  Bengal ;  six  sugt 
manufactories  in  Behar ;  iron  furnaces  are  blazing  in  Beerl 
hoom,  in  Kumaon  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda. 

Martaban,  Tenasserim,  Malabar  and  other  regions,  furnisP 
valuable  teak  and  ship-timber.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tl'P 
Hindoostan  and  Thibet  road,  beyond  Simla,  on  the  northei  r 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  there  are  vast  and  almost  inexhaus 
ible  forests  of  the  finest  timber.  The  trees  include  the  De 
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*  Malt  liquor  (porter  and  ale)  is  sent  to  India  by  Government  for  the  use 
the  European  troops  :  the  quantity  required  in  1859  was,  porter,  seventy-ti 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  hogsheads ;  ale,  forty  thousand  thr 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  The  total  value  was  more  than  half  a  millii  mi 
sterling.  The  beer  is  supplied  at  a  low  fixed  price  to  the  troops  ;  and  the  lo; 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  is  borne  by  Government.  The  attempt 
brew  beer  in  the  Neilglierries  has  not  been  entirely  successful  as  yet ;  but  tl 
liquor  made  was  on  the  whole  good  and  strong  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  th; 
European  skill  will  eventually  succeed  in  the  manufacture  in  the  elevated  cc 
districts. 
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,r,  Gerrardiana,  Neoza  (edible  pine),  two  oaks  ( Quercus 
•ana  and  semicuspifolia),  walnut,  maple,  hazel,  liorse-clies- 
it,  Pinus  excelsa  and  longifolia,  and  many  others.  There  are 
o  forests  at  Nachar;  one  of  these  contains  nine  hundred 
;es,  averaging  in  girth  nine  and  a  half  feet,  and  in  height 
e  hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  maximum  girth,  twenty-four 
>t ;  minimum,  four  feet :  some  trees  attain  the  enormous 
th  of  thirty-seven  feet.  The  other  forest  comprises  twenty 
lusand  sound  trees,  averaging  in  girth  eight  feet,  and  in 
ight  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  Lord  William  Hay  has 
ived  the  possibility  of  forwarding  timber  from  this  locality 
slides  to  the  Sutlej  river,  and  thence  in  rafts  to  the  Punjab. 
British  Burmali,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
one  of  the  most  promising  portions  of  India, 
in  Martaban  there  are  not  eleven  persons  to  each  square 
i.e  ;  and  of  its  six  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres  not 
js  hundred  thousand  acres  are  cultivated.  The  boundaries 
i;his  province  are  still  undefined  on  the  north-east  in  the 
inity  of  the  large  river  Saluen  or  Salween, 
kmherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui  contain  nearly  sixteen  million 
3S  of  rich  land,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  sea- 
st  and  three  excellent  harbours ;  yet  there  are  only  nine 
ions  to  each  square  mile,  and  but  three  hundred  thousand 
is  under  cultivation. 

lie  Government  Commissioner  of  British  Burmali  reports, 
859-60,  that  the  “  soil  of  these  provinces  is  of  surpassing 
ility ;  copious  and  never-failing  periodical  rains  render 
rt  to  artificial  irrigation  wholly  unnecessary :  excellent 
Bbr-communication  exists  between  the  chief  producing  dis- 
K'ts  and  the  markets,  which  are  also  seaports  ;  ”  but  there 
m,  crying  “  want  of  men  to  cultivate.”  The  highlands  on 
tli  eastern  as  well  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
ill  gal  yield  every  variety  of  cereals. 


A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Principal  Articles  Exported  from  British  India  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  Years  1836,  1816,  1856,  and  1860. 
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I  TAP.  VII. 

Tlxe  shipping  employed  in  the  Indian  trade  has  augmented 
,rgely.  Its  condition,  according  to  the  latest  returns  in 
Ingland,  is  shown  in  the  general  table  on  “  the  State  of 
ritish  India.”  At  Bengal  the  tonnage  inwards  has  been 
Dubled  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  “  country  ”  maritime 
ade  is  very  extensive.  At  Madras  the  entries  in  the  several 
ib-ports  for  1859-GO  were  : — 


Districts. 

Ports. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

ftnjam . 

G 

430 

111,858 

zagapatam . 

5 

259 

88,476 

jdavery  . 

3 

318 

90,769 

stna  . 

1 

355 

32,625 

intoor . 

4 

No  returns. 

utk  Arcot . 

3 

403 

31,042 

njore  . 

6 

335 

181,814 

idura . 

4 

No  returns. 

anevelly  . 

4 

255 

26,064 

tlabar . 

10 

10,091 

337,809 

utk  Canara . 

4 

3,1G5 

91,176 

irtli  Canara . 

5 

No  returns. 

This  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  coasting- 
aft  on  the  long  sea-line  from  Sinde  to  Penang.  About 
o  thousand  vessels  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
as  each,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  one  hundred 
d  fifty  thousand  tons,  pass  through  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
nually. 

The  commercial  progress  of  Kurrachee,  the  sea-port  of  the 
er  Indus,  has  been  rapid.  A  few  years  ago  (1813)  the 
dc  was  very  small.  In  1859-60  there  were  eighty -three 
ivals  of  square-rigged  vessels  and  steamers,  with  an  aggre- 

Iljte  of  about  fifty-three  thousand  tons;  of  which  thirty-four 
I  tusand  tons  were  from  England,  fifteen  thousand  five  hun¬ 
t'd  from  Bombay,  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  from 
Sier  ports.  The  entries  of  country  coasting-craft  exceeded 
If  hty-one  thousand  tons.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
■a  l  exports  at  Kurrachee  is  estimated  at  two  and  three 
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quarter  million  sterling ;  tlie  sea-custom  revenues  at  aboi 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 


Investment  of  Capital  in  Indian  Undertakings. 


The  following  figures  are  offered  as  an  attempted  approx, 
rnation  to  the  amount  of  money  invested  chiefly  by  Britis 
capitalists  in  Indian  associations:  — 


£. 


0,000,000 


Railroads,  about .  50 , 000 , 000 

Ocean  and  River  Steam  Navigation  and  Irri- ) 

gation  and  Canal  Companies  . J 

Banks .  10,000,000 

Tea  and  Coffee  Associations  .  1 , 000 , 000 

Coal  and  Mining  Companies  .  500,000 

Cotton  Companies  .  1,000,000 

Gas  and  sundry  otlier  Co-partneries  . .  . .  1 , 500 , 000 


Thus,  about  seventy  million  sterling  are  now  actively  ei 
ployed  under  British  agency  for  public  purposes.  This  suj 
will  probably  be  very  largely  increased.  The  income  of  tl  , 
wealthy  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  beyond  their  ordinal  L 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  thirty  million  sterling  per  annum  t): 
investment  is  sought  for  this  surplus,  and  in  no  country  can  :  ] 
find  such  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  safe  returns  as  ip 
British  India.  Certainly  nowhere  is  the  investment  likely 
to  be  more  doubly  blessed  than  in  a  region  where  capital  apt, 
enterprise  are  essential  to  stimulate  the  immense  population 
to  bestir  themselves  and  cultivate  their  fertile  soil  with  ski 


and  energy.  Modern  science  will,  through  English  agenc; 


place  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos  machinery  and  manure  , 
which  may  render  their  agriculture  far  more  remunerathj  L 
than  heretofore ;  and  while  cultivation  is  improved  on  tl  j 
already  occupied  area,  it  may  be  extended  almost  indefinite!  j,j 
throughout  India.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  states  that  “le 
than  half  the  cultivable  lands  in  the  Madras  Presidency  ai, 
cultivated,”  *  although  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-s: 


*  ‘  Minute  ’  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  when  Governor  of  Madras,  June  23rd,  18J 
(Pari.  Paper,  Commons  ',  published  by  command,  No.  37,  1860,  p.  iv. 
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lersons  to  each  square  mile  of  area ;  and  Mr.  Bourdillon, 
lecretary  to  the  Government,  declares  that  of  one  million 
me  hundred  thousand  leases  granted  by  the  Madras  autho¬ 
rities,  nine  hundred  thousand  were  for  amounts  under  sixty 
hillings  each,  the  average  being  less  than  nineteen  shillings 
tad  sixpence  each  per  annum.  Among  the  forty  million 
nhabitants  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  great  mass  of  the 
>eople  are  (as  has  been  stated)  just  raised  above  starvation, 
,nd  are  miserably  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged.* 

In  a  country  where  the  wages  of  free  labour  are  two  pence 
>er  day,  and  the  farmers  are  devoid  of  the  most  ordinary 
omforts,  there  must  be  great  and  general  poverty.  Lord 
banning  observed  in  1856 :  “  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
hat  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Bengal  cries  out  loudly  for 
mendment,  and  that  this  amendment  is  in  a  great  degree  in 
he  hands  of  the  Government.”  t  This  statement  was  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  Council :  and  yet 
lengal,  the  garden  of  India,  was  tranquilly  possessed  by  the 
last  India  Company  for  a  century. 

!  The  recent  famine  in  the  North-West  Provinces  revealed 
ither  than  created  an  immense  extent  of  destitution  in  the 
■istricts  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  those  pro- 
inces  there  are  thirteen  million  acres  of  unassessed  and 
taste  lands,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  to  each 
quare  mile. 

The  Punjab,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mouths  to 
ae  square  mile,  has  eight  million  acres  at  the  disposal  of 
overnment,  of  which  more  than  five  million  are  cultivable. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  there  are  large  tracts  unin¬ 
hibited,  covered  with  jungle  and  tenanted  by  wild  beasts, 
fficial  reports  show  that  half  of  Western  Berar,  and  con- 
derably  more  than  half  of  Eastern  Berar  (one  of  the  finest 

I*  See  ‘  Eastern  India,’  or  Dr.  Buchanan’s  survey  of  Bengal  and  Behar. 
t  ‘  Minute,’  by  Governor-General,  October  6th,  1856,  on  Bengal  Missionaries' 

I  emorial  depicting  the  condition  of  the  people. 
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cotton  regions  in  tlie  world),  are  unemployed.  In  fact,  then 
are  millions  of  acres  ready  to  be  brought  under  the  plough 
so  also  in  Assam,  in  Pegu,  and  in  Tenasserim,  where  not  one 
fifth,  and  in  some  places  not  one-tenth,  of  the  available  soi 


is  occupied,  and  the  tillage  where  practised  is  but  a  scratching 
of  the  earth.  If  the  waste  lands  of  India  were  cultivate! 


under  the  “  vivifying  influences  of  British  energy  and  Britisl 
capital,”  *  India  might  sustain  in  comfort  four  hundred  millioi 
people,!  and  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  regions  of  the  earth 


•  Vide  Earl  of  Elgin's  Speech,  to  the  English  Merchants  at  Calcutta 
April,  1862. 

f  An  official  estimate  has  been  roughly  made  of  the  cultivable  waste  land 
in  India,  in  conformity  with  the  requirement  made  by  Lord  Stanley  in  ; 
Despatch  dated  22nd  December,  1858,  and  from  that  estimate  the  followinj 


statements  are  derived, 

The  Cultivable  Hill  Wastes  are  as  follows  : — 

Bengal. — The  Cossya  Hills— Chittagong,  Mymensing  ;  the  Garrow  Hills- 
Sylhet,  Bhaugulpoor,  Chota  Nagpoor,  and  North  Cachar,  afford  a  “very  larg' 
area.”  Cachar  has  200,000,  and  Darjeeling  250,000  acres;  Assam  (Kamroop) 
179,560;  Nowgong,  1,205,609;  Sibsagur,  1,612,636;  Luckimpoor,  1,471,728 
and  Akyab,  3,152,000 — acres. 

Madras.— Coimbatoor,  in  the  Neilgherries,  has  1,385,845  ;  Salem,  in  tin 
Sheveroys,  409,046  ;  and  Madura  in  the  Pulni  Hills,  651,921 — acres. 

North-  West  Provinces. — Kumaon  has  a  limited  extent  suited  for  tea.  Delir: 
Doon  has  204,526  acres  ;  Jubbulpioor,  25,180  square  miles. 

Central  Province. — Gondwana,  Mahadeo  Hills,  has  “  thousands  of  squan 
miles  ”  unoccupied. 

British  Burmah. — Tenasserim  has  17,920,000 ;  Martaban,  5,760,000  acres 
Pegu  has  40,000  square  miles  of  waste  land. 

Punjab. — Simla,  32,995  ;  Kangra,  16,136  ;  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  24,349  ;  Seal 
kote,  67,083  ;  Jkelum,  3,279  ;  Dehra  Ismael  Khan,  474,880  ;  Kohat,  16,479 
and  Hoshiarpoor,  15,000 — acres. 

Mijsoor .- — Astagramlias  816,619 ;  Bangalore,  547,139 ;  Chittledroog,  1,365,000 
and  Nuggur,  188,597 — acres. 

Cultivable  Wastes  in  the  Plains  ; — 

Bengal. — Baraset,  5,289 ;  Soonderbunds,  809,643 ;  Bulloah,  2,500  ;  Ramree 
1,200,000  ;  Sandoway,  8,000  ;  Burdwan,  680 ;  Hooghly,  139 ;  Midnapoor,  3,247 
Dinajpoor,  25,681;  Moorshedabad,  1,189  acres;  Bagra  has  a  large  unusec, 
tract.  E 

Madras.— Ganjam,  12,461 ;  Vizagapatam,  3,100 ;  Rajahmundry,  172,259  ;  Ma. 
sulipatam,  2419 ;  Guntoor,  479,774 ;  Nellore,  417,221 ;  Cuddapah,  2,536,747 
Bellary,  3,458,820 ;  Kurnoul,  379,434 ;  Chingleput,  499,075  ;  Arcot,  N. 
426,128;  Arcot,  S.,  949,215;  Tanjore,  145,316;  Tricliinopoly,  620,847;  am 
Tinnivelly,  785,933—  acres. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  a  country  will 
•emaiu  for  a  long  period  an  appanage  to  a  small  island  in 
Europe.  British  statesmen  are  bound  by  principles  of  justice 
—by  the  dictates  of  humanity — by  sound,  ay,  even  by  selfish 
>olicy — to  prepare  the  people  of  India  for  independence, 
,nd  avert,  if  possible,  their  becoming  subject  to  any  other 
European  State,  or  being  desolated  by  internal  anarchy  and 
aternecine  wars. 

Many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  millions  of 
eterogeneous  race  in  Hindoostan  can  be  fused  into  national 
nity ;  but  prejudices  of  caste,  of  creed  and  custom  may 
ltimately  yield  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  a  higher 
ivilization  than  has  yet  been  experienced  in  the  East ;  and 
le  extension  of  the  English  language,  laws  and  institutions, 
lay  prepare  all  classes  for  rational  freedom  and  self-govern- 
lent,  either  under  one  or  several  monarchies,  or  under  federal 
immonwealtlis.  But,  whatever  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
ations  may  decree — whatever  be  the  future  condition  of 
ritain  or  of  Hindoostan — whatever  be  the  relation  in  which 
ley  may  stand  to  each  other  in  this  or  in  subsequent 
mturies — the  present  responsibility  of  England  is  great,  and 
e  policy  adopted  towards  India  must  be  fraught  with  mo- 
entous  consequences  to  both  countries.  It  is  believed  that 

Bombay.—  Sliolapoor  lias  414,433  ;  Rutnagherry,  5,902;  Dharwar,  178,847; 
ana,  141,192;  Belgaum,  218,542  ;  Sattara,  331,315;  Alimedabad,  218,415; 
Bra,  73,840 ;  Broacli,  8,000 ;  Surat,  95,410 ;  Tanna,  8,552 ;  and  Candeish, 
;35,GG6 — acres. 

i-iinde. —  The  whole  of  the  frontier  districts  are  cultivable  waete,  except 
28  square  miles. 

I’uiyafc. — Umballa,  13,917 ;  Jullundur,  1,136;  Lahore,  225,057;  Goojranwallah, 
,357;  Ferozepoor,  399,414;  Umritsur,  16,505;  Goojerat,  04,190;  Shahpoor, 
,309;  Mooltan,  1,510,388;  Jhung,  1,737,571;  Googaira,  1,036,242;  Moo¬ 
li  erghur,  17,134  ;  Leiah,  1,750,000  ;  Hissar,  1902  ;  Jhujjur,  11,925 ;  Sirsa,  467  ; 
1  jtuclr,  2,375— acres. 

Blade. — Seetapoor,  8,500;  Duriabad,  5,731 ;  Ilurdui,  29,327  ;  Baraitch,  98,300 ; 
( idali,  98,340  ;  and  Mahomdee,  188,045— acres. 

i  lydrabad  and  Nagpoor. — Berar,  W.,  544,475 ;  Bcrar,  E.,  565,741 ;  Nagpoor, 
a  nown  ;  Raepoor,  493,384 ;  Chanda,  32,707  ;  Chindwarrah,  2,000  acres. — 
idras  Almanac,'  1802,  pp.  120-121. 
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the  new  and  juster  Anglo-Indian  policy,  inaugurated  with  tin 
actual  supremacy  assumed  by  the  Crown,  is  already  producing 
useful  results ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  change  is  intended  t  J 
prelude  still  greater  reforms  than  those  already  initiated,  an<  1 
to  lead  to  the  gradual  extension  of  municipal  rights  and  th 
concession  of  electoral  privileges  to  the  wealthy  and  educatei 
classes  of  society ;  so  that  European  and  Hindoo  may,  h  1 
Representative  and  Hereditary  Assemblies,  vie  with  each  othe  0 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  ai 
There  is  now  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  colourei '( 
man — both  stand  equal  before  the  law.  They  sit  side  by  sid  ai 
in  Legislative  Councils;  they  administer  justice  from  th  e 
same  Bench ;  they  co-operate  in  the  affairs  of  Governmen 
and  there  is  a  similarity  of  feelings,  of  duties,  privileges  an!  ef 
rights,  such  as  has  not  heretofore  existed,  and  which  n Jl 
“Morganatic”  alliances  of  the  early  days  of  Clive  coul  1 
engender.  It  is  true  that  this  assimilation  is  as  yet  restricte  111 
in  its  sphere.  Time  is  necessary  for  its  full  accomplishment  a 
but  when  the  wise  principle  which  has  admitted  Hindot  11 


Seik,  Mohammedan  and  Parsee  to  seats  in  Council,  shall  b 


I  i 


carried  through  the  gradations  of  public  offices,  and  permeat :i:; 
the  habits  of  social  life,  its  beneficial  working  will  be  moi ™ 


and  more  extensively  manifested  among  all  classes.  An 


101 


let  it  be  remembered  that  the  dominancy  of  a  caste,  whetht 
distinguished  by  race,  colour,  creed  or  political  status,  operate 1 
injuriously  for  the  oppressors  as  well  as  for  the  oppressee  ®l 
Hitherto  the  English  officials,  civil  and  military  (with  sort) iee 
noble  exceptions)  have  treated  the  people  of  India  as  an  ii 


ferior  race.  This  pernicious  and  demoralizing  feeling 


passing  away.  The  new  European  functionaries  are  men  <  - 
high  education,  taken  from  every  grade  of  society  in  Britaii " 
with  no  privileges  except  those  inseparable  from  official  pos  ^ 
tion ;  and  they  are  brought  into  association  with  intelligei 
and  gentlemanly  Hindoos  from  the  very  outset  of  their  caree 
On  the  other  hand  the  spread  of  education  throughout  tt 11011 
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i  ndian  community,  the  emulation  created  by  the  contest  for 
Jniversity  honours,  and  the  instruction  imparted  in  medicine, 
u  surgery,  in  engineering,  and  in  the  highest  branches  of 
luman  knowledge,  will  year  by  year  raise  the  tone  of  Native 
ociety,  and  enable  the  upper  classes  of  both  races  to  meet 
m  a  more  equal  footing,  divested  of  the  jealousies  and  pre- 
udices  which  have  heretofore  hindered  their  friendly  inter- 
ourse.  The  rapidly  extending  use  of  the  English  language 
ndicates  the  progress  of  an  intellectual  civilization  which, 
f  established  in  India,  must  exercise  a  material  influence 
hroughout  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  over  Persia,  to  the 
aery  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  north-west ;  over 
ihorassan,  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  onwards  to  the  fine 
egions  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  thence  to  the  sea  of  Aral 
.nd  its  tributaries  on  the  north ;  over  Budeshaon  and  lvokan 
o  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  in  Central  Asia ;  over  Nepaul 
and  Thibet,  to  the  almost  unknown  districts  of  the  Upper 
fang-tze-kiang  and  the  regions  contiguous  to  China,  Kussia, 
Liid  Independent  Tartary ;  and  over  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
pocliin-China  to  the  east.  With  the  Ganges  and  Indus 
raversing  India,  from  opposite  quarters  each  for  a  thousand 
niles  from  the  ocean  to  the  Himalaya ;  with  a  caravan-road 
rom  Simla  to  Chini  across  the  Snowy  mountains ;  with  the 
Samian  and  other  passes  rendered  easily  available ;  and  with 
he  Irrawaddy  and  the  Saluen  rivers  navigable  by  steam¬ 
boats  for  many  hundred  miles,  British  commerce  may  find 
lew  and  profitable  outlets ;  and  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Selfast,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  other  manufacturing 
iiommunities  discover  a  latent  value  in  the  possession  of 
jlindoostan  second  only  to  that  which  its  internal  resources 
ifford.  Every  year  of  tranquillity  and  good  government  in 
Lndia,  by  giving  scope  to  unfettered  enterprise  and  capital, 
will  promote  commercial  intercourse  with  regions  as  yet 
earcely  known  to  us  by  name  ;  and  Asia,  where  high  civilisa¬ 
tion  flourished  during  the  early  history  of  the  human  race, 
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but  where  ignorance  and  despotism  now  prevail,  may  t 
restored  to  more  than  its  former  greatness.  The  presei 
generation  cannot  expect  to  witness  this  consummation  ;  bi 
events  are  concurring  to  extend  the  civilisation  of  Europ 
over  Asia  through  its  southern  promontory,  and  to  diffus 
the  English  language  and  influence  from  Syria  to  Japai 
The  work  is  even  now  being  done  silently,  slowly,  almos 
imperceptibly,  by  British  enterprize  seeking  its  own  objects 
but  overruled  by  Omnipotence  for  the  attainment  of  highe 
ends  than  short-sighted,  selfish  humanity  is  capable  of  cor 
ceiving.  Of  the  thousand  million  people  on  this  globe,  nearl 
seven  hundred  million  inhabit  the  continent  and  island 
of  Asia ;  of  these,  two  hundred  million  dwell  in  India,  an 
three  hundred  million  in  China :  over  both  of  these  countrie 


Britain  exercises  a  paramount  influence — in  the  one  by  direc 
government  and  military  control,  in  the  other  by  commercia 
and  political  relations. 

England  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  noble  career  befor 
her  in  the  East,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  accom 
plisliing  a  vast  amount  of  good  ;  and' — earnestly  endeavourin' 
to  fulfil  her  arduous  duty,  may  well  confide  to  Him  whos' 
Providence  is  over  all,  that  future  which,  though  hidden  fron 
mortal  ken,  is  certain,  soon  or  late,  to  manifest  results  ii 
accordance  with  the  universal  law,  that  what  men  or  nation' 
sow,  that  and  that  only  shall  they  reap.  ‘ , 


Note. — Since  the  preceding  pages  were  printed,  Earl  Canning  died  it' 
London  on  the  17th  June,  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  England,  an  ;; 
seven  months  after  the  decease  of  his  lamented  wife. 


THE  END. 
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)0  (Mount),  Sanitarium,  98. 

Jrigines,  108,  109,  123,  124,  145, 
(49,  150;  number,  170,  212. 
rs  of  Parliament  :  “  Regulating 
Let,”  10,  18,  32,  86  ;  “  for  the  better 
Sovernment  of  India,”  85  ;  Indian 
"ouncils,  176. 

Dption,  Hindoo  right  and  rite,  30. 
Lhan  War,  character  and  results,  20  ; 
fctreat  and  massacre,  22  ;  re-occupa- 
jon  and  evacuation  of  AfFghanistan,  23. 
1HANS,  Dooranis,  9;  various;  21,  22, 
|7,  28,  154. 

!A,  4,  16,  29,  41,  42,  57,  72,  77; 
rea  and  population,  160. 
aliya  Bye,  of  Indore,  31. 

Med  Shah,  the  Doorani,  9. 
irlEDABAD,  148. 

V1EDNUGGUR,  148. 

Iken  (Captain),  Baillie  Guard,  64. 
jlEER,  160. 

Sser  Khan  of  Cahool,  22. 

BXANDER  THE  GREAT,  1,  25,  110. 

A  Verdi  Khan,  7. 

Abhor,  159. 

AjSON  (Colonel),  68, 

Agon  (Major),  68. 

Iahabad,  11  ;  mutiny,  50,  56,  99. 
Iee  Moiidn,  and  other  small  Pro¬ 
jected  States,  169. 

AImbagh,  63,  66,  70,  72. 

IpER  Khan  (Pindarry  leader),  18. 
■jiERS  of  Sinde,  23,  216,  244. 
Bterst  (Earl),  19. 

|A Ijaman  Islands,  Port  Blair,  212. 

J  A  )ERSON  (Lieut.),  26  ;  killed  at  Mool- 
t  n,  27. 

A  ierson  (Lieut.),  of  Lucknow,  54. 

.  A  iexation,  129,  141. 

I  A  on  (General),  37 ;  ante-caste  pre- 
■  dices,  38 ;  character  and  death,  44. 
■j'REW  (W.  P.),  104,  248. 

A  b  Conquests,  2. 


BANG. 

Architecture,  ancient  Hindoo,  112. 

Arcot,  Nabob  of,  7  ;  districts,  133. 

Area,  general,  91;  119-121. 

Armegaun  Factory,  5. 

Armies  (European),  192. 

Army  (1817),  19;  batta,  20,  22,  25; 
Bengal,  31,  36;  General  Service  Order, 
37 ;  Minid  rifle,  37  ;  officers  in  1859, 
170;  statistics,  189;  break  up,  192; 
re-organization,  191;  medical  depart¬ 
ment,  192;  statistics  for  1862,  192, 
195 ;  cost,  194. 

Arnold’s  Dalhousie  Administration,  22, 
26,  29. 

Arracan  :  Cession,  19;  port,  102,  118; 
province,  165. 

Asiatic  Society,  233. 

Assam:  Cession,  19,  102,  118;  tea  plan¬ 
tations,  285. 

Astronomy  (Hindoo),  112. 

Attock,  1,  98,  258. 

Auckland  (Earl  of),  20. 

Ava  (King  of),  19.  100,  165. 

Ayahs  (Fidelity  of),  51. 

Azim  Oollah,  49,  50,  53,  66 ;  supposed 
fate,  80. 

Azimpoor,  160. 


Banks  (Joint-stock),  221-222. 
Balfour’s  ‘Commercial  Cyclopaedia,’  283. 
Bahraecii,  or  Baraitcii,  mutiny,  53  ; 
population,  163. 

Bareilly,  46  ;  rebel  head-quarters,  78  ; 
British  re-occupation,  79;  area  and 
population,  160. 

Barrackpoor,  38,  39,  179. 

Balfour  (Colonel),  187,  193. 
j  Barlow  (Sir  George),  17,  186. 

Baboos  or  merchants,  116,  117. 
Bainswarra,  163. 

Banda,  160. 

Bang  (intoxicating  drug),  114. 
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BANGALORE. 

Bangalore,  97,  106,  139. 

Ban  pore  (Rajah  of),  75. 

Baree  Doab  Canal,  262. 

Barnard  (General),  44. 

Bayaderes,  or  dancing  girls,  109. 

BASSEIN,  harbour,  102  ;  district,  165. 

Batta,  or  extra  allowance,  20. 

Battles  :  Plassy,  8  ;  Paniput,  9  ;  Buxar, 
9;  Porto  Novo,  13;  Assaye,  16;  Las- 
warree,  16;  Meanee,  24;  Moodkee,  24; 
Aliwal,  24;  Ferozepoor,  24;  Ckillian- 
wallah,  28  ;  Goojerat,  28. 

Beega  (1600  yards),  214. 

Behar,  9;  mutiny,  59,  115. 

Belgaum,  148. 

Beloochees,  153. 

Bellary,  district,  133. 

Benares,  11,  27,  99,  160,  179. 

BENGAL,  under  Moslem  rule,  7 ;  under 
£.  I.  C.,  9;  Presidency,  10,  11,  111, 
115-127,  176,  196,  209,  224,  244, 
232  ;  waste  lands,  291,  292. 

Bengal  Army,  innovations,  38 ;  19th 
B.  I.  refuse  cartridges,  38  ;  disbanded, 
39 ;  38th  B.  I.,  39  ;  34th  B.  I.,  39  ; 
3rd  N.  C.,  40;  6th  N.  1.,  51  ;  26th 
N.  I.  exterminated,  60 ;  faithful,  13th 
N.  I.,  64;  32nd  N.  L,  65;  regiments 
disbanded  or  destroyed,  190  ;  re-organi¬ 
zation,  196. 

Bengallees,  116,  117,  204,  233. 

Bentinck.  (Lord  William),  19,  129. 

Berar,  or  Nagpoor  (Rajah  of),  16,  18, 
20 ;  annexation,  31  ;  North  Berar, 
106;  climate,  106,  121;  Chota  Nag¬ 
poor,  123  ;  province,  142  ;  cultivable 
wastes,  293. 

Berhampoor,  mutiny,  38. 

Bhaugulpoor,  118,  119. 

Bhurtpoor,  16  ;  fort  taken,  19. 

Bombay  Presidency,  6, 12  ;  columns  of 
troops  sent  thence,  75;  harbour,  102, 
103 ;  climate,  106 ;  area  and  popula¬ 
tion,  145-152,  171 ;  government,  177- 
180;  184,  193,  201,  209,  226,232, 
237,  243,  244. 

Bheels,  109,  149,  150. 

Bhopal,  Ranee  of,  88  ;  Statistics,  169. 

Bithoor,  19,  51,  53. 

Blood-money  vainly  offered,  80. 

Boodhism,  109,  112,  167,  240. 

Boodhists,  149  ;  number,  170. 

Bourdlllon,  130,  291. 


CARDAMOMS. 

Braiiminism,  109, 113,  158. 

Brahmins,  87, 109,  113,  145. 

Bridge  of  Boats— Sutlej,  24 ;  Jun 
42 ;  Indus,  259  ;  Chenab,  Jhelum, 
Ravee,  260. 

Briggs  (Lieutenant),  104. 

Briggs  (Lieutenant-General),  109,  If 

Broach,  148. 

Brougham  (Lord),  on  Cabool,  23. 

Brydon  (Dr.),  22. 

Buchanan  (Dr.  Claudius),  224,  296, 

Bulrampore  (Rajah  of),  88. 

Bundelcund  States,  169. 

Burdwan,  118;  regulation  provi 
area  and  population,  120. 

Burmah,  19,  165. 

Burmah  (British),  83,  118,  164-1 

183,  240 ;  waste-lands,  292. 

Burmese,  165,  167. 

Burnes  (Sir  Alexander  and  his  brotl 
killed,  21. 

Byswarrah  (Rajah  of),  88. 

Cabool,  4,  6,  20  ;  British  occupat 
21  ;  retreat  from,  23 ;  sacked  j 
burned  by  British,  23,  28. 

Cachar:  cession,  19;  area  and  popi 
tion,  119  ;  tea-plantations,  285. 

Calcutta:  foundation,  6;  Black  H 
7  ;  insalubrity,  19,  57 ;  panic 
delay  during  mutiny,  58,  102,  1( 
climate,  106,  117;  population,  1 
125,  126  ;  public  buildings,  126,  1' 

184,  233,  241. 

Calpee,  65,  72,  76. 

CAMPBELL  (Sir  Colin),  or  Lord  Clji- 
57  ;  proceedings  at  Calcutta,  58,  t  L 
march  to  Lucknow  Presidency,  ji 
wounded,  leads  storm  of  Shah  Nujf 
68;  saves  Cawnpoor,  70;  eapti!- 
Lucknow,  73  ;  Bareilly,  78,  79,  81 

Canals,  26.0-264. 

Canara  (N.  and  S.),  133. 

Candeisii,  143. 

Canning  (Viscount),  34,  48;  couie: 
and  humanity,  61  ;  difference  vb 
Campbell,  72  ;  Oude  proclamation,  1 ; 
review  of  administration,  89,  1 ; 
death  (17  June,  1862),  296. 

Canning  (Viscountess),  62  ;  deb 
(19  Nov.,  1861),  90. 

Cardamoms,  141. 
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CARNATIC. 

BNATIC  :  war,  7,  9  ;  annexation,  16  ; 
irea  and  population,  131  ;  pension  to 
■lawabs’  families,  216. 

3HMEER,  25,  93  ;  shawls,  113  ; 
Ihunbeer  Sing’s  dominions,  157,  169. 
3SINI,  112. 

5TE,  17,  36;  interference  with,  37, 
18,  39  ;  degrees,  108. 

WNPOOR,  19,  48;  mutiny  and  siege, 
19 ;  capitulation,  50 ;  massacre  of 
nen,  50;  massacre  of  women  and 
jhildren,  51,  66  ;  fort  erected,  70  ;  sur¬ 
vivors  of  massacre,  88  ;  district,  160. 
ntral  Province,  183,  292. 
ylon,  91  ;  Trincomalee  harbour,  102. 
ANDRAGIRI  (Rajah  of),  5. 

ARNOCK  (Job),  186. 
eetoo  (last  Pindarry),  18. 

EMISTRY  (Hindoo),  113. 

ESTER  (Colonel),  44. 

i-fa-Hian,  112. 

ina  :  area  and  population,  122. 

inese,  107,  167,  214. 

inhot  expedition,  59. 

ittagong:  port,  102,  115-  area 

rnd  population,  118,  119. 

ITTLEDROOG,  137,  139. 

OKEYDARS  (watchmen),  197,  199. 
Olera,  19,  44. 

OUT  or  tribute,  6. 

ristianity  (propagation  of),  61, 175, 
224,  227. 

Sustian  Missions,  167,  226-231. 
Iristians  (Native),  Romish  and  Syriac, 
20,  144,  145,  227. 

URDA  :  Rajah  of,  80. 
vil  Service  (Covenanted),  185-7. 
vil  Service  (Uncovenanted),  185-7. 
(mate  :  Himalayas,  93  ;  Neilgherries, 
>6 ;  general,  106-107, 1 10 ;  Bengal,  115. 
ive  (Robert,  Baion),  7,  8,  10,  187. 
OSE  (Barry),  138,  187. 
al-mines,  105. 

FFEE,  141,  282. 

ihmanders-in-Chief:  Cornwallis,  13  ; 
Hastiugs,  18  ;  Combermere,  19  ; 
Gough,  24  ;  Clyde,  57. 

MMErce,  274-296. 

SCAN,  148. 

NVICTS  :  Port  Blair,  212. 

OCR  Behar,  169. 

OLIES,  150. 

!,OPEr's  (F.):  Crisis  in  the  Punjab,  60  ; 
extermination  of  26th  N.  I.,  60. 


DELHI  FAMILY. 

Corah,  11. 

Coorg  :  Rajah,  14 ;  annexation,  20  ; 

suit  and  death,  20  ;  country,  95. 
Coorgs,  140. 

Coote  (Eyre),  9,  12. 

Cornwallis  (Marquis),  13,  14,  116. 
Coromandel  or  Eastern  Coast,  91. 
Cortlandt  (General  Van),  27. 

Cotton  (Sir  Arthur),  187,  263. 
Cotton,  150,  239,  248,  276,  281. 
Cradock  (Sir  John),  17. 

Craigie  (Captain),  41. 

Crime,  202-208. 

Cuddapah  district,  133. 

Currency,  220,  221. 

CUTTAfcK,  115,  118. 

Cuttack  Mahals,  169. 

Cutch  (Rao  of),  88. 


Dacca:  muslins,  113;  118,119,241. 

Dacoits  (gang  of  robbers),  202,  206,  207 . 

Dalhousie  (Marquis  of),  25,  31-34 ; 
death,  34,  39,  45. 

Damaun  (The),  or  Border,  94. 

Damaun  (Portuguese  settlement),  169. 

Darjeeling:  sanitarium,  93,  118; 

area  and  population,  120-121,  123 ; 
tea-plantation,  285. 

Debt  (Indian),  10,  12,  14;  statistics, 
217-220. 

Deccan  (The),  3,  4,  94, 105  ;  soil,  106  ; 
climate,  106,  107,  110;  population, 
111,  113,  128. 

Decimal  notation,  112. 

Dehra  Doon,  160,  260. 

Delhi  :  captured  by  Mahmood,  2  ;  by 
Shahab-oo-Deen,  3 ;  slave  kings,  3 ; 
sacked  by  Timur  the  Tartar,  3 ;  by 
Nadir  Shah,  6,  29  ;  by  Ahmed  Shah, 
9  ;  comes  under  British  protection,  16  ; 
native  garrison,  33,  40,  41  ;  mutiny 
and  massacre,  42,  43  ;  flight  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  43  ;  siege,  44  ;  storm,  45  ;  re¬ 
occupation  by  British,  81  ;  fury  of 
civilians,  82;  climate,  106,113;  area 
and  population,  154. 

Delhi  Family  :  ex-emperor  or  king 
Mohammed  Bahadur  Shah,  hard  treat¬ 
ment,  32  ;  misery  of  royal  family,  32  ; 
king’s  letter  to  Agra,  42 ;  Queen 
Zeenat  Mahal,  45  ;  surrender  of  king, 
queen,  and  princes,  46  ;  fate  of  princes, 
47  ;  king  transported  as  a  felon,  81-83. 
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DEO  NARRAIN  sing. 

Deo  Narrain  Sing,  Member  of  Calcutta 
Council,  179. 

Deraj  at  district,  155. 

Deivannee  or  Collectorate  of  Bengal,  9. 
Dhar  principality :  annexed  and  restored, 
87,  163,  169. 

Dharwar,  105,  148. 

Dholpoor  (Rana  of),  88. 

Dhuleep  Sing,  24,  25,  28,  216. 
Dickinson  (John),  263. 

Dinkur  Rao  (Deivan),  57,  77,  88  ; 

Member  of  Calcutta  Council,  179. 
Doab  (the),  159. 

Dost  Mohammed,  20,  21,  22,  23. 
Droogs  or  fortified  rocks,  137. 

Dual  Dum  Arsenal,  38.  * 

Duplees,  7. 

Durbars,  Native  Councils,  25, 180. 
Dutch  settlements,  5. 

Dutoora  poison,  207. 

East  India  Company,  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress,  5 ;  obtains  Deivannee  of  Bengal, 
9;  financial  difficulties,  10  ;  oppression, 
10 ;  dividends,  10  ;  Board  of  Control, 
13;  policy,  32  ;  abolition  of  commercial 
monopoly,  274 ;  annexation  by  Crown, 
83  ;  conduct,  173  ;  directors,  173,  174, 
224;  distinguished  servants,  186,  187  ; 
dividends  and  capital,  215,  219. 

East  India  House,  Leadenhall  Street, 
sale  by  auction,  83,  84. 

Education,  232-241. 

Edwardes  (Major),  27,  187. 

Elgin  (Earl  of),  aid  during  mutiny,  90; 

appointed  Viceroy,  90. 

Ellenborough  (Earl  of),  2,  23,  86. 
Elphinstone,  (General),  21. 
Elphinstone  (Mount  Stuart),  129,  186. 
Emigration:  Bengal,  125  ;  Madras,  135. 
Emperors  or  Padshahs  : — 

Baber,  3,  4. 

Humayun,  4,  29,  46. 

Akber,  4,  30,  162. 

Jehangeer,  4,  5. 

Aurungzebe,  4,  30,  1 14. 

Shah  Jehan,  4,  6,  261. 

Mohammed  Shah,  29. 

Shah  Alum,  9,  11,  16. 

Mohammed  Bahadur  Shah,  32,  83. 
Engineering  Department,  270. 
Euphrates  route  to  India,  251. 
Eurasians  or  East  Indians,  126. 


geology. 

European  capital  invested  in  India,  5  5* 

European  officers,  170, 191. 

European  troops,  40  ;  60th  Rifles, 
32nd  Foot,  52 ;  from  Ceylon,  Ma 
tius,  and  the  Cape,  59 ;  93rd  Hi  " 
landers,  68  ;  Royal  Artillery,  68  ;  , 

Hussars,  77 ;  42nd  Highlanders, 
disaffection  in  1858,  190;  3rd  Ei 
pean  cavalry  at  Meerut,  190 ;  ai 
broken  up,  191. 

European  vegetation,  93,  97. 

Europeans  in  India,  170. 

Exports  and  Imports,  274-278. 

Famines  (1769),  10;  (1817),  19;  (181  ^ 
89,  161,  276. 

Fast  Day  for  mutiny,  62. 

Feringhee  (foreigner),  48. 

Feroze  Shah  (Prince)  of  Delhi,  33,  ( 
78  ;  driven  into  the  Terai,  79. 

Finnis  (Colonel),  41. 

Flax,  282. 

Forts:  at  Bombay,  146;  St.  David, 
St.  George,  5,  132  ;  Seringapatam,  II 
Bhurtpoor,  16,  19  ;  Jellalabad,  22, 2  f 
Candahar,  23 ;  Khelat-i-Khilji,  S  ' 
Ali  Musjid,  23 ;  Mooitau,  26  ;  R 
ghur,  Saugor,  75. 

Francis  (Philip),  11,  13. 

French  E.I.C.  abolished,  9. 

French  expedition  to  Egypt,  15. 

French  and  other  officers  serving  Hy 
Ali,  12;  the  Nizam,  13  ;  Runjeet  Si: 
158. 

French  Settlements:  Chandemagof 
8,  169;  Karical,  169;  Mahe",  16; . 
Pondicherry,  7, 169,  170  ;  Yanon,  1(Y 

Frere  (Sir  Bartle),  187. 

Furruckabad,  160. 

FUTTEHGHUR  mutiny  and  massacres,  5 
fugitives  murdered  at  Caivnpoor,  5 
British  reoccupation,  72. 

Futtehpoor,  65,  160. 

Fyzabad,  mutiny,  53. 


Gadi  (or  royal  cushion),  19,  58. 
Gangarida:,  111. 

Ganges  ( see  Rivers). 

Ganjam,  133. 

Gaols,  208,  212. 

Garroiv  Hills,  169. 

Geology,  103-106. 
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GHAZIS. 


-Zis,  or  Holy  Warriors,  78. 

'.E  (clarified  butter),  154. 

SNGis  Khan,  3. 

R  (House  of),  2,  3. 

:ZNEE :  house  of,  2  ;  kingdom,  2 ; 
Kress,  22,  23. 

Iies,  212. 

ig  (Rev.  G.  R.),  130. 

:  harbour,  102  ;  statistics,  169. 
AVERY  DISTRICT,  133. 
ab  Sing  of  Cashmeer,  25. 
daii  :  mutiny,  53 ;  fate  of  Rajah,  81. 
dwanah:  Gonds,  109,  124,  142. 
RGAON,  154. 

rkas,  or  Goorkalese,  18,  196 ; 
xiliaries  at  Lucknow,  72,  74,  81. 
GCKPOOR,  160. 

ernment  (Civil  and  Military),  176, 
!2 ;  salaries,  176;  councils,  176; 
nslative,  177;  executive,  177;  sub- 
linate  governments,  177  ;  new  council 
:luding  Natives,  179. 


srnment  Service  :  Covenanted  civi- 
ns,  185,  187 ;  uncovenanted  civi¬ 
cs,  185;  military,  187. 
srnors-General:  Warren  Hastings, 
;  Cornwallis,  13,  14,  17  ;  Shore,  14 
Eesley,  15;  Barlow  (acting),  17 
nto,  17 ;  Marquis  of  Hastings,  18 
aherst,  19;  Bentinck,  19;  Auck 
d,  21;  Ellenborough,  2,  23;  Har- 
ge,  24 ;  Dalhousie,  25 ;  Canning, 
Elgin,  90. 
it  (General  Sir  Hope),  69. 
it  (Sir  Patrick),  58. 
it  (Lieutenant-Governor),  187. 

.SED  Cartridges,  38,  44. 
thed  (Delhi  Commissioner),  81. 
itiis  (Seik  scriptures),  158. 
ins  (Martin)  Mutinies  in  Oudh,  35. 
l  (grain-market),  240. 
llwAL:  iron-mines,  104,  160. 

I  (teacher),  158 ;  Govind,  158. 
Ii'rat,  150. 

rlilOR  :  mutiny  and  massacre,  57,  66  ; 
I  Baiza  Bye,  77,  216;  seized  by 
ids,  77  ;  regained,  78,  163,  statistics, 


;  Contingent,  57,  66 ;  attack  Cawn- 
r,  71 ;  defeated,  72,  76. 


iu  day  (Lieut.-Governor),  59,  187. 
it  .TON  (Sir  Robert),  187. 


INVASIONS. 

Hanging  Commissioners,  59,  60,  82. 
Harbours,  99,  101,  102,  212. 
Hardinge  (Sir  Henry),  24. 

Harriot  (Major),  conduct  at  Meerut 
court-martial,  40 ;  at  trial  of  King  of 
Delhi,  wealth  and  death,  82. 

Hastings  (Warren),  10-13,  186. 
Hastings  (Marquis  of),  18. 

Havelock  (General),  51 ;  character,  56.; 

march  on  Lucknow,  63 ;  death,  70. 
Hay  (Lord  William),  287. 

Hearsey  (General),  38. 

Hemp,  282. 

Herat,  20. 

Hewitt  (Major-General),  42. 
Hill-tribes,  170. 

Hindoo  Queens,  30. 

Hindoos,  4,  108,  110;  characteristics, 
110,  113,116;  number,  171. 
Hindoostan  (Proper),  3,  107,  108. 
Hissar,  154. 

History,  1-90. 

Hodson  (Captain),  royal  family  of  Delhi 
surrender,  46 ;  shoots  princes,  47 ; 
killed  at  Lucknow,  73. 

Holcar  (Maharajah),  6,  16;  see  Indore. 
Hooghly:  factory,  6,  8. 

Hoondees  (bills  of  exchange),  222. 

Hope  (Brigadier  Adrian),  69. 

Howrah,  121. 

Hurdwar,  104. 

Hyder  Ali,  9,  12,  13,  26,  138. 
Hyderabad  (Sinde)  pillaged,  24;  area 
and  population,  152. 

Hydrabad  (Deccan),  169. 


India  (Ancient),  108,  112. 

India  in  1856,  34. 

Indian  Reform  Society,  85,  87,  264. 
Indigo,  283,  284. 

Indore,  or  Indoor,  Queen  of,  31 ; 
Maharajah  Holcar,  57,  88,  163;  statis¬ 
tics,  169. 

Indus  {see  Rivers). 

Infanticide,  109,  207. 

Inglis  (Brigadier),  56. 

Interest:  legal  rate,  11 ;  222. 
Invasions  :  Macedonian,  1 ;  Assyrian,  1 ; 
Persian,  1  ;  Arab  Mohammedan,  2 ; 
Afghan,  Mogul,  and  Patan  Moham¬ 
medan,  2,  3 ;  Persian,  6 ;  Doorani 
Afghan,  9. 
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JACKSON. 

Jackson  (Coverley)  of  Oude,  36. 

Jackson  (Sir  Mountstuart),  and  sister,  74. 

Jains,  147,  149  ;  number,  170. 

Jamsetjee  Jejeeboye  (Sir),  149,  243. 

Jats,  4,  16,  19. 

Jews,  white  and  black,  145,  166, 167. 

Jeypoor  (Rajah  of),  17;  area,  142; 
population,  143,  145. 

Jezails,  long  rifles,  22. 

Jhansi  :  annexation,  30;  mutiny  and 
massacre,  58;  siege,  75;  capture,  76. 

Jiiansi  (Ranee  of),  31 ;  skill  and  courage, 
75  ;  her  father  executed,  76  ;  her  own 
fate,  77. 

Jheels  (small  lakes),  125. 

Jheend  (Rajah  of),  88 ;  area  and  popu¬ 
lation,  156,  161,  163. 

Jowalla  Pehsiiaud  executed,  80. 

JUBBULPOOR,  161. 

Jugdulluck  Pass:  massacre  of  British 
troops,  22. 

Jummoo  Territory,  25. 

Jumna  ( see  Rivers). 

Jung  Bahadur  (Sir),  72,  74. 

Justice:  unpopularity  of  English  Courts, 
13,  26,  87,  132,  141;;  Supreme  and 
Sudder  Mofussil,  203. 

Jynteea:  cession,  19. 


Kaira,  148. 

Kangra,  154 ;  tea  plantations,  285. 
Kanoujee  Lal,  Lucknow  messenger,  67. 
Kaporthulla,  Rajah  of,  88  ;  area  and 
population,  157. 

Karens,  166  ;  True  and  Red,  167. 
Katmandoo,  18. 

Kattywar,  150. 

Kavanagh,  Lucknow  messenger,  67. 
Kaye’s  War  in  Afghanistan,  21,  187. 
Kiielauts,  dresses  of  honour,  180. 
Khalsa,  state  army,  158. 

Khan  Bahadur  Khan  of  Bareilly,  46, 
72,  78  ;  executed,  SO. 

Khiljis,  3,  21,  22. 

Khyrabad,  163. 

Khyrpoor,  1 53. 

Kistna  District,  133. 

Koii-i-Noor,  alleged  history,  29. 

Kooer  Sing  (Rajah),  56. 

Koonch,  76. 

Koord  Cabool  Pass,  massacre,  22. 
Kuiiaon,  18  ;  iron  mines,  104,  160. 


LUCKNOW. 

Kurnoul,  43  ;  Nawab,  88 ;  district,  1 
154. 

Kurrachee,  98,  102,  103,  152,  ] 
184,  289. 


Lahore,  2,  17,  24,  61,  155,  158,  24 
Laing  (J.),  177. 

Lake  (Lord),  16,  17. 

Lakes,  Manasarowar,  92 ;  Maunc 
153. 

Lally  (Count),  9. 

Land  Tenures,  13, 116,  117, 129,  ; 
215. 

Languages:  Arabic,  148, 162, 164, : 
235;  Beloochee,  153;  Bengallee,  j 
185;  Bheel  148;  Burmese,  167; 
narese,  140,  147  ;  English,  295 ;  G 
rati,  148,  153;  Hindi,  153,  1 
Hindoostani,  159,  162,  164,  185,  5 
Mahratta,  or  Marathi,  145,  147  ;  1 
wari,  145  ;  Mon,  167  ;  Mugh,  1 
Oordoo,  148  ;  Persian,  148,  153, 
164 ;  Portuguese,  244  ;  Punjabi,  1 
Sanscrit,  108,  185;  Sindian,  1 
Tamil,  145,  235  ;  Teloogoo,  145,  2 
Law,  186,  203-208;  commission,  20 
Lawrence  (Sir  Henry),  28  ;  in  the  1  j 
jab,  35  ;  in  Lucknow,  36,  39,  53,  ,5 
death,  55 ;  character,  56,  58 ;  infliu  - 
"i  87,  187,  188.  3 

Lawrence  (Sir  John),  26,  35 ;  s  - 
aid  to  Delhi,  44,  82,  1 87.  B 

Lieutenant-Governors,  180;  Bei  ~ 
118,  180;  Oude,  181;  Punjab,  :  ,, 
N.  W.  Provinces,  182  ;  British  Bur:  j 
183. 

Lingayets  of  Bombay,  148. 

Linseed,  282-283. 

Lodi  (House  of),  3. 

Loodlana,  18,  154. 

Loot,  plunder,  47  ;  Lucknow,  74.  3 

Lubbis  of  Travancore,  144. 

Lucknow  :  City,  53 ;  mutiny,  53 
surrection,  54 ;  British  conquest,  i 
Chuckerwallah,  Kaiserbagh  and  Beg  ^ 
Kothee,  73  ;  re-occupation,  74. 
Lucknow  Residency  besieged,  54;  - 
chee  Bawn  evacuated,  55  ;  state  of* 
rison,  57  ;  reinforced  by  Havelocki 
Outram,  64;  Baillie  Guard,  64;  I- 
of  garrison,  65-66;  Kaiserbagh,  j- 
relief  by  Sir  C.  Campbell,  66 ;  Su- 
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LUNACY. 

.erbagh  and  Shah  Nujeef  taken,  66-68  ; 
ockets,  69  ;  Residency  evacuated,  69. 
*acy  in  Bengal,  241-242. 


CAULAY  (Lord),  202. 

Cnaghten  (Sir  W.)  murdered,  2 1 . 
dras  :  Presidency,  5,  8,  11,  12,  75, 
03;  climate,  106,  area,  128;  popu- 
ition,  129,  131,  171  ;  government, 
77-180,  184;  army,  192-193;  police, 
97 ;  crime,  209,  226.  232,  234,  237, 
42,  244,  263;  waste  lands,  291,  292. 
DRAS  Irrigation  Company,  263. 

DRISSA  (College),  232. 
pURA,  128,  133. 

GLING  (Rev.  Mr.),  140. 

TA  Biiarat,  or  Great  War,  29. 
IABaleshwar,  sanitaria,  107. 

1MOOD  (Sultan),  2. 

IRATTAS,  4,  6,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16, 
3,  30,  76,  149,  150. 
jABAR,  or  western  coast.  91,  105, 
10;  area  and  population,  133,  227. 
.AYS,  167. 

'.COLM  (Sir  John),  138;  Central  India, 
l,  129,  187. 

It  Liquor:  consumption,  286;  In¬ 
in  brewing,  286. 
wa,  94;  population,  111. 

Sfield  (General),  69,  78. 
TTFActdres  (ancient  Hindoo),  113. 
1NE  department,  200-202. 

Shman  (John),  117. 

TABAN,  167,  209. 
iriN  (General  Claude),  126. 
iriNiERE  College  (Lucknow),  67, 
9. 

I’ERS  (Streynsham),  186,  224. 
ILIPATAM,  134. 

|s  Sing  (Rajah),  80. 

RITIUS,  15,  18. 

(80  lbs.),  214. 

TD1E  HDSSE1N,  81. 

ARA  (capital  of  Coorg),  95. 
alfe  (Charles,  Lordj,  186. 

)rd  bequest,  241. 

PWLEE  (Lonee  Sing,  Rajah  of),  80. 
SSIL  (country),  244. 

CINE,  113,  240. 

Jaffier  (Nabob),  8. 

,UT :  new  cartridges  refused,  40 ; 
Btiny  and  massacre,  41  ;  misconduct 
0  uthorities,  42,  82;  district,  159. 


MOUNTAINS. 

Megasthenes,  112. 

Menu  (Institutes  of),  108,  109,  113.  ' 
Metallurgy,  113. 

Minerals,  104-106. 

Minto  (Earl  of),  17, 18. 

Mogul  Empire,  4,  173-174. 

Moguls  (The  Great),  3,  4,  25,  82,  114, 
173. 

Mohammed  Ali  (Nabob  of  Arcot),  7. 
Mohammed  Bahadur  Shah  (ex-Em- 
peror),  32,  83. 

Mohammed  Siiah  (Emperor),  29. 
Mohammedan  dynasties:  Arab,  2;  Ghuz- 
nivede,  2 ;  Ghor,  2 ;  slave-kings  of 
Delhi,  3;  Khilji,  3;  Lodi,  3;  Great 
Moguls,  4. 

Mohammedans,  110,  113,  114,  116;  as 
rulers,  129;  number,  149,  153,  170. 
Montgomery  (Sir  Robert),  letter  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  61 ;  to  Captain  Hodson,  73  ; 
supersedes  Outram  in  Oude,  86,  187. 
Mooltan,  2,  3,  25,  26 ;  district,  155. 
Moolraj,  Dewan  of  Mooltan,  25,  26 ; 

surrender  and  fate,  28. 

Moollaiis  (Mohammedan  priests),  158. 
Moplahs  of  Travancore,  144. 

Moulmein,  port,  102. 

Mountains  : — 

Aravulli,  98. 

Balabudin,  137 ; 

Bundelcund  ranges,  98. 

Chor,  104. 

Cossya  hills,  98,  107,  118,  169,  184. 
Darjeeling,  93,  107. 

Diarmal,  93  ;  geology,  103. 

Dodabetta,  96. 

Garrow  hills,  98. 

Ghauts  (Eastern  and  Western),  94, 
95,  97  ;  climate,  107,  128. 
Himalayas,  18,  19;  description,  OI¬ 
OS,  107.  Peaks  Kinchinjunga,  Eve¬ 
rest,  Gosainthain,  Dhwalagiri,  Nana 
Devi,  Kamet,  Gyu,  Monomangli  or 
Gurla,  92  ;  road,  285. 

Kala,  or  Salt  Range,  94. 

Kattywar  hills,  98. 

Kotergherry,  107,  128,  143,  146. 
Koonahs,  96. 

Krole,  103. 

Munnipoor  hills,  19,  196. 

Neilgherries,  95-6. 

Nepaul  plateau,  98. 

Ootacamund,  Coonoor,  Kotergherry, 
and  Wellington  sanitaria,  96. 
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MOWATT. 


PATNA. 


Pulni,  or  Fruit  hills,  97. 

Sautpoora,  95. 

Sevagunga,  137. 

Sewalik,  98,  103. 

Simla,  93,  103. 

Suliman,  2  ;  description,  93. 
Takht-i-Suliman,  94. 

Tara  Deri,  103. 

Tenasserim,  97. 

Vindhya,  3 ;  description,  94,  95,  109. 
Yoomadung,  97. 

Mowatt  (Colonel),  44. 

Hughs,  123,  196. 

Mullens  (Rev.  S.),  228. 

Mummoo  Khan,  8,  80. 

Mungul  Pandy,  39. 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas),  130,  187. 

Music  (Hindoo),  112. 

Mutilation  (alleged),  62. 

Mutiny,  Vellore,  17  ;  see  Bengal  army. 
Mysoor,  9,  12 ;  Hindoo  dynasty  restored, 
15,  109 ;  geography,  137 ;  climate, 

137;  area  and  population,  139,  209; 
Rajah’s  pension,  216  ;  waste  lands,  292. 
Mysooreans,  138. 


Nairs,  144,  145. 

Namboories  of  Cochin,  145. 

Nana  Sahib  :  position  and  character,  48, 
49,  51,  66  ;  supposed  end,  80. 

Nanuk  the  Seik,  157. 

Napier  (Sir  Charles),  23,  24. 

Native  aristocracy,  32,  88, 216. 

Native  princes,  44,  57,  88. 

Natives:  political  employment,  20,  86; 
seats  in  Council  and  ipagistraey,  88, 
129,  130,  159,  179,  294. 

Native  States  (Protected),  16,  32, 
129,  143;  under  Bombay  government, 
150  ;  under  Punjab  government,  156, 
167  ;  general  statistics,  169,  184. 

Nautches,  dances,  117. 

Naval  Brigade,  Peel’s,  59,  67, 68,  72. 

Nawab  Fuzl  Ali,  238. 

Nearciius  (voyage  of),  1. 

Neil  (Colonel),  56 ;  shot,  64. 

Nellore  district,  133. 

Nemaur  District,  161,  163. 

Nerbudda  ( see  Rivers). 

Nepaul,  18,  79  ;  statistics,  169. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  187,  244. 

Nicholson  (Brigadier),  character  and 
death,  45,  46,  187. 


Nizams  of  the  Deccan,  or  Hydrabad,  1 
14 ;  cession  of  territory,  30,  58,  i  ( 
present  dominions,  169. 

Non-regulation  Provinces  :  arbitr  11 
rule,  60,  87  ;  in  Bengal,  area  and  po  “ 
lation,  120,  123;  Madras,  133,  11  l.1 
Sinde,  152;  Punjab,  154;  N.  W.  I  l! 
vinces,  160,  161-163  ;  171,  181,  2( 

North’s  (Major)  Journal,  52,  64.  El 

North-West  Provinces,  89,  160-1  ‘ 
182,  209,  232,  237,  238. 

Nott  (General),  23. 

Nowgong  :  mutiny,  58. 

Nuddea,  118;  regulation  province,  i  IS 
and  population,  120. 

Nuggur,  139. 

Nundydroog,  137. 

Nuzzurana,  or  present,  25. 


Ootacamund  Sanitarium,  134. 

Ophthalmia,  241. 

Opium,  113,  213,  214. 

Orissa,  9,  115,  124. 

Ormsby  (Arthur),  on  Indus,  249,  25(1  " 

Oude  :  Vizier  Shuja  Dowlah,  9  ;  Beg  1 
ill-used,  11;  territory  assumed, 
errata  to  page  16 ;  annexation,  ) 
proceedings,  35 ;  jungle  forts,  36,  1 
mutiny,  53  ;  disorganisation,  57 ;  ; 
duction,  7  9  ;  area  and  population,  1  ; 
disarming,  164;  government,  181,  i 
198-200,  209,  232,  239 ;  wastes,  !  ; 

Oude  (Huzrut  Mahal,  Begum  of),  ' 
61 ;  proceedings  at  Lucknow,  72 ;  Hi  ' 
73,  78;  her  son,  Birjis  Kuddr,  a 
81  ;  government  intentions,  89.  f 

Oude  (King  Wajid  Ali) :  deposition, 
arrest,  58  ;  pension,  88,  89,  216. 

Outram  (Sir  James):  on  Sinde,  23, 
60  ;  will  not  supersede  Havelock, 
in  Lucknow  Residency,  65  ;  self-saci 
in  Oude,  85,  187. 

Overland  route,  20,  251. 


Palibothra,  112. 

Pan  or  Pawn,  214. 

Pariahs  or  out-castes,  109. 

Parsees,  148,  149. 

Passees,  199. 

Patan  dynasty,  3;  Patans,  153.  P 
Patna:  population,  118  ;  regulo 
province,  area  and  population,  119 
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PEEL. 

PEL  (Captain  Sir  William),  59,  67, 
68,  69,  72  ;  74  ;  death,  75. 
eggs  (Rev.  J.),  on  Slavery,  135. 

SGU:  annexation,  30,  100,  118;  area 
and  population,  165,  209. 
sishwa  :  Rajee  Kao,  6  ;  deposition  of 
last,  18,  19. 

pNiNSULA  and  Oriental  Company,  251. 
SSHAWAR  district,  155. 
jansigars,  or  Stranglers,  19. 
IYSICAL  Geography  of  India,  91-107. 
ndauries,  18. 

•lice,  civil  and  military,  195. 
•NDICHERRY,  7,  9,  226. 

•ONA,  6,  18,  148. 

'ORNEAH  of  Mysoor,  15. 
pulation,  108:175  ;  total,  114;  of 
Europe  and  China,  122 ;  proportion  of 
sexes  in  India,  171  ;  regulatin  ''  law, 
171 ;  France,  171. 

RTUguese  Settlements,  5,  170;  Da- 
aaaun,  169;  Diu,  169;  Goa,  169. 
3t-office  Department,  268-270. 
esidencies  :  see  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Surat, 
pss,  243,  244. 

PCLAMATIONS  :  Lord  Clyde’s  in  Rohil- 
jund,  79 ;  Lord  Canning’s  in  Oude, 
:15  ;  sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria,  86. 

J  ducts,  1,  278-288. 

Wected  States,  16. 
trssuNU  Comai'  Tagore,  180. 

3HC  Works  Department,  270-273. 
fJAB :  Mohammedan  conquest  of,  2, 
|4 ;  British  annexation,  28,  35,  44  ;  aid 
ent  to  Delhi,  44,  57, 00,  93, 110  ;  area 
ad  population,  154, 158,  171  ;  govern¬ 
ment,  182,  200,  209,  210,  224,  232, 
38,  257  ;  waste  lands,  291-293. 

INAH  (Rajah  of),  88. 

ITIAI.A  :  Rajah  of,  88,  159,  Member  of 
alcutta  Council,  179;  area  and  po¬ 
llution,  156,  159. 

I  i.ways — Main  Lines  with  branches: 

I  >mbay,Baroda,and  Central  India,  247. 
Ijilhi  and  Umritsur,  246,  249. 

Ijist  Indian,  246. 

I  tstern  Bengal,  246  (table). 

■•eat  Indian  Peninsula,  246,  247. 

■  •eat  Southern  of  India,  246,  247. 
■jidras,  246. 


RIVERS. 

Punjab,  246,  248,  249. 

Sinde,  246,  248. 

South-Eastern,  246,  248. 

Rain  (fall  of),  106. 

Rajasthan  or  Rajpoot  ana,  94,  169. 
Rajshayk,  118;  regulation  province, 
area  and  population,  119. 

Ramoosees,  149. 

Rangoon,  30;  port,  102;  area  and 
population,  164,  165  ;  dockyard,  202. 
Rajpoots:  1,  4;  princes,  16,  87,  113, 
150 ;  states,  169. 

Rampoor:  Nawab,  88;  statistics,  169. 
Ranee  Chunda  of  Lahore,  25,  27  29. 
Rawul  Pindee,  155. 

Rebels  (fate  of  chief),  79,  80. 
Regulation  Districts:  Bengal,  119- 
121;  Madras,  133;  Bombay,  148; 
North-West  Provinces,  159  ;  statistics, 
169. 

Religion  (Christian),  193,  223-231. 
Revenue,  212-215. 

Rewah,  Rajah  of,  88. 

Rice,  115,  286. 

Rivers:  98-101. 

Beas,  1,  24. 

Betwa,  75,  99. 

Bhader,  101. 

Bhagruttee,  99. 

Brahmapootra,  Sanpoo,  Dihong,  or 
Megna,  92,  100,  115. 

Brahminy,  101. 

Bunnas,  101. 

Byeturnee,  101. 

Cabool,  98. 

Cala  Nuddy,  102. 

Cashmeer,  93. 

Chenab,  98,  260. 

Chumbul,  99. 

Coosy,  99. 

Cauvery,  101,  131. 

Dammoodah,  99. 

Ganges,  1,  20,  63,  92,  99,  100,  115, 
118,  120;  flotilla,  202,  260;  navi¬ 
gation  and  canal  companies,  263. 
Godavery,  101. 

Gogra,  99. 

Goomtee,  53,  65,  67,  73,’ 99,  163. 
Gunduck,  99. 

Hooghly,  99,  102,  115,  121. 

Indus,  1,  23,  94,  98;  steam  flotilla, 
248  ;  navigation,  249-251  ;  tunnel, 
258,  259,  260.  . 
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ROADS. 


SOILS. 


Irrawaddy,  100,  202. 

Jellinghee,  99. 

Jhelum,  98,  260. 

Jumna,  42,  47,  92,  99,  260. 

Kistna,  101. 

Loonee,  101. 

Mahanuddy,  101. 

Mahanunda,  99. 

Myhee,  101,  150. 

Nerbudda,  8,  19,  80,  94,  102,  105. 
Nuddea,  99. 

Pennar  (North  and  South),  101. 
Ramgunga,  99. 

Ravee,  98,  261. 

Rupnarain,  99. 

Saluen  or  Salween,  100. 

Sinde,  99. 

Sittang,  100. 

Sone,  99. 

Sutlej,  1,  2,  17,  24. 

Taptee,  101. 

Tonse,  92. 

Weingunga,  142. 

Wurda,  142. 

Zang-tze-Kiang,  101,  214. 

Zanskar,  98. 

Roads,  256-260. 

Roberts  (General),  5. 

Roe  (Sir  Thomas),  5. 

Rohucund :  expulsion  of  Rohillas,  11; 
rebel  government,  72 ;  British  reoccu¬ 
pation,  79  :  area  and  population,  160. 
Roman-  Catholic  Priests,  226. 

Rose  (Sir  Hugh),  75;  captures  Jhansi, 
76 ;  Gwalior,  77. 

Rosser  (Captain),  41. 

Rotton’s  (Rev.  Mr.),  Siege  of  Delhi,  42. 
Royea  :  Nirput  Sing,  81. 

Ronjeet  Sing,  Rajah  of  Lahore,  17, 
20,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30,  158-239; 
pension  to  family,  216. 

Russell  (‘  Times  ’  Correspondent), .45, 80. 
Ruth  (covered  vehicle),  47. 
Rutnagherry,  148. 

Ryots  or  peasants  in  Bengal,  117. 
Ryotwarry  System,  Madras,  129. 


Salar  Jung,  58,  88. 

Salaries  of  chief  officials,  176,  179. 
Sale  (Sir  Robert),  22  ;  Lady  Sale,  22. 
Salem:  district,  133,  184. 


ii 


Sanitaria,  96,  97,  107,  194. 

Sansees  in  Sealkote,  212. 

Sattara,  6,  19,  30 ;  annexation,  30 
150  ;  jaghires,  150. 

Saugor  :  fort,  7 5  ;  district,  161 

Science,  Hindoo,  112. 

Sculpture,  Hindoo,  112. 

Seedashevagiiur,  port,  102. 

Seer  (2  lbs.  avoirdupois),  214. 

Segowlie  :  fugitives,  80. 

Seiks,  4,  24,  46,  73,  74;  numbei  i 
156,  157 ;  commonwealth,  158. 

Sepoys,  7  ;  Vellore  mutiny,  17  ;  Meen  s 
and  Delhi,  43  ;  blown  from  guns,  4' 
60  ;  regiments  exterminated,  60  ;  devi  p 
tion  at  Lucknow,  64,  65,  73,  196 1( 
convict  settlement,  212. 

Seringapatam,  14,  15,  139. 

Sevajee,  4,  6. 

Seyed  :  dynasty,  3. 

Shah  Soojah  of  Cabool,  20,  21,  23. 

Shakespear  (Sir  Richmond),  152. 

Shikarpoor,  152. 

Shipping,  201,  289. 

Sholapoor,  148. 

Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth),  14,  186. 

Shropfs,  native  bankers,  116. 

Shujah  Dowlah  (Vizier),  9,  11. 

Shums-ool-Omrah,  58,  88. 

Shunkerpoor,  Rajah  Bainie  Madhoo,  8 

Siddees  of  Bombay,  147. 

Sieges  :  Arcot,  7  ;  Calcutta,  7  ;  Pom 
cherry,  9  ;  Seringapatam,  1 5  ;  Bhui 
poor,  16,  19;  Herat,  20;  Ghuzn  lie 
Candahar,  Jellalabad,  Khelat-i-KM 
Ali  Musjid,  23 ;  Mooltan,  27,  2 
Delhi,  44,  45  ;  Cawnpoor,  48-5 
Lucknow  Residency,  54-57,  63-f  - 
67-70  ;  second  siege  of  Cawnpoor,  7 
Lucknow  city,  50, 73  ;  Jhansi,  75,  7 

Simla,  19,  38,  93,  154. 

Sinde,  Arab  occupation  and  expulsii  — 
2,  3,  6 ;  British  conquest,  23, 
152-154;  Ameers,  216,  244. 

Sindia,  6,  16,  57,  66,  77,  88. 

Sindians,  153. 

Sirdars,  Seik,  25,  28,  158,  185. 

Slavery  in  India,  123  ;  statistics,  1' 
144,  149. 

Sleeman  (Colonel),  164. 

Smith  (Colonel  Baird),  24,  161,  187.  : 

Smith  (Sir  Harry),  24. 

Soils:  Himalayas,  93;  Neilgherries,  i  V 

pres 
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TODARS. 


illuvial,  105 ;  black,  106  ;  Bengal,  115; 
Berar,  142. 

mnauth,  sandal-wood  gates,  14. 
STHALS,  109,  136,  196. 

SlYE  (Captain),  267. 

Svnley  (Lord),  35,  87. 

S  RLING  (Major),  71. 

Jbscription  for  sufferers  by  mutiny, 
152  ;  famine  in  N.W.  provinces,  89. 
j  isiDiARV  System,  16. 

IcLateen  (Delhi  royal  family),  33. 
I.livan  (John),  129. 

Ss'DERBUNDS,  99. 

I'fisruDS  :  of  Bengal,  33,  181. 
flpREME  Government  :  slothfulness 
post  Cawnpoor,  52,  58. 

Suajah  Doweaii  (Subahdar),  7. 

S:at,  presidency,  5,  6;  city,  16,  148. 
S'IDESHMOOKI  or  tribute,  6. 
pi  lej  (Cis),  states,  24,  154,  159. 
plLEJ  (Trans),  states,  154. 

S  tee  :  prohibited,  19,  109. 

S'  het  :  tea  plantations,  285. 


T.  .LES  : 

ilresent  state  of  India — area,  popula- 
,1  tion,  taxation,  military  power,  police, 
■I  commerce  and  shipping,  of  each 
I  presidency  and  province,  pp.  vi-vii. 
British  territorial  acquisitions  since 
4  1612;  date,  area,  and  from  whom 
B  obtained,  pp.  viii.  ix. 

Brea,  population,  and  number  of  per¬ 
il  sous  to  the  square  mile  in  each 
B  district  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
pp.  119-121. 


■ —  of  Madras  Presidency,  133. 

H —  of  Mysoor,  139. 

El —  of  Bombay,  1 48. 

■ —  of  Sattara,  1 50. 

H —  of  Guzerat  and  Cutch,  151. 

■ —  ofSinde,  152. 

■ —  of  the  Punjab,  154-157. 

■ —  N.-W.  Provinces,  159-161. 
i,| — ofOude,  163. 

—  of  British  Burmah,  165. 
otected  Native  States — area,  popula¬ 
tion,  mouths  to  square  mile,  169. 
^sessions  of  France  and  Portugal,  169. 
icovenanted  Civil  Service,  186;  num¬ 
ber  and  salaries. 

[ministration  of  civil  justice  in  each 
presidency,  205. 


Statistics  of  criminal  justice  in  each 
presidency,  209. 

Christian  missions  —  Number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  churches,  converts,  schools, 
and  scholars,  in  N.,  S.,  and  Western 
India,  228,  229. 

Education — Number  of  schools,  scholars, 
and  expenditure,  in  each  presidency, 
232. 

Railways  —  Main  line  and  branches, 
length  of  miles  open  for  traffic,  capi¬ 
tal  of  each  company,  passenger  and 
merchandize  traffic,  receipts,  246. 
Public  works  expenditure  in  each  pre¬ 
sidency,  272,  273. 

Trade  of  each  presidency — Imports  and 
exports  of  merchandize  and  treasure, 
275. 

British  manufactures  exported  to  India, 
277. 

Indian  produce  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  288. 

General  Statistics  for  1859-60,  p.  vi.  vii. 

Taleins,  or  Peguers,  166. 

Talook  (village),  235. 

TaloOKDAES  of  Oude  :  illused,  35;  in¬ 
surgent.  57  ;  treatment  since  subjuga¬ 
tion,  85,  90,  181. 

Tantia  Topee,  65,  66,  71,  72,  75,  76; 
at  Gwalior,  77  ;  betrayal  and  execution, 
80  ;  exploits  and  fate,  81. 

Tanjore,  16,  111,  131,  133,  216. 

Tartars,  first  under  British  rule,  24. 

Taylor  (Commissioner),  59. 

TAXES:  property  and  income,  87,  117; 
land,  120;  income,  176;  general,  213. 

Tea:  companies  and  plantations,  285, 
286  ;  varieties  sent  to  England,  285. 

Telegraphic  Statistics,  264, 268. 

Tenasserim:  cession,  19;  mountains, 
97  ;  port,  102  ;  province,  165,  209. 

Terai,  18,  79. 

Thibet  Road,  93,  103. 

Thomson’s  (Mowbray)  ‘  Story  of  Cawn 
poor,’  50  ;  conduct,  70. 

Thugs,  19,  207. 

Timber:  pine-forests,  93,  286,  287. 

Timur  the  Tartar,  or  Tamerlane,  ,3  ; 
House  of,  4,  32,  87. 

Tipperah,  119,  123,  169. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  13,  138;  slain,  15; 
sons  of,  17,  216. 

Tobacco,  283. 

Todars,  134. 


TOGHLAK. 

Toghlak  (House  of),  3. 

Tonghoo,  3,  83,  165. 

Travancore,  14,  143. 

Treaties:  Benares,  11;  Mysoor,  14; 

Poona,  18  ;  Cabool,  22  ;  Lahore,  25. 
Trevelyan  (Sir  C.),  59,  131,  290. 
Trichinopoly,  128,  133. 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  270,  271. 
Tucker  (Adj.-Gen.),  on  cartridges,  37. 
Tweeddale  (Marquis  of),  196. 


Umballaii,  44;  council  of  war,  44,  154 
Umritsur,  155,  248. 

Ungud  :  Lucknow  messenger,  56. 


Vans  Agnew,  26  ;  death,  27. 
Vedas  (the),  109,  113,  145. 
Vellore  :  mutiny,  17. 
Vengeance  Cry,  62,  89. 
Vizigapatam,  133,  184. 


Waltd  (Caliph),  2. 

Wars  :  with  French,  7,  8 ;  Surajah 
Dowlah,  8;  Hyder  Ali,  the  Nizam 
and  the  French,  12,  13;  Tippoo  Sul¬ 
tan,  14,  15;  Mahrattas,  16;  Ne- 
paulese,  18 ;  l’indarries,  18 ;  Mah¬ 
rattas  (I’eishwa),  19;  Burmese,  19; 


zemindarry. 

Jats,  19;  Afghans,  21;  Seiks,  24 
Seiks  (second  war),  25-28;  Burmec 
(second  war),  30. 

Waste  Lands,  290-293. 

Watson  (Dr.  Forbes),  105,  281.  | 

Well  at  Cawnpoor,  52,  61. 

Well  at  Ujnalla,  61. 

Wellesley  (Marquis),  14,  126,  180. 
Wellesley  (Arthur,  afterwards  Du 
of  Wellington),  14,  15,  16. 
Wellesley  (Commodore),  201. 
Wellesley  (Henry,  afterwards  l.i 
Cowley),  14,  240. 

Wellington  Sanitarium,  96,  195. 
Wheeler  (General  Sir  Hugh),  48. 
Whish  (General),  27. 

Whitlock  (General),  75. 

Wilks  (Colonel  Mark),  138,  187. 
Willoughby  (Lieut.)  of  Delhi,  43. 
Wilson  (Bishop),  126. 

Wilson  (Sir  Archdale),  42,  45,  47.  I 
Wilson  (Brigadier)  of  Cawnpoor,  71. 
Wilson  (James),  177. 

Windham  (General),  70. 
Witchcraft,  206. 

Wood  (Sir  Charles),  87,  90. 

Wool,  281,  282. 


Zamorin  of  Calicut,  5. 
Zemindarry  or  Permanent  Settlem 
of  Bengal,  116. 
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